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OP THE 

MSEABCIIES ISTO THE SACHED AVKITLNGS 
ASD RELIGION OF THE PARSERS 

FROM THB EAEUBST TIMES DOWN TO THE PRESENT, 


1.— THE REPORTS OF THE GREEKS, ROMANS, 
ARMENIANS, AND MOHAMxMEDANS. 

In tliis chapter I intend to give a biief outline of the gradual 
ac<][uaintance of the western nations with the Zoroastrian religion, 
{now professed only hy the small Parsee cuinmunity in India, and 
by a very lubigniticant portion wliicli remained lo the ancieni; 
fatherland in Persia,) and pnnupally to trace tlie history of the 
scientific researclies attempted in Eiiiopo into the onginal recoids 
of this ancient creed, where the true doctiinc of the great Zoroas- 
let ^nd hie aacic^ors, bnned for thousands of years, is to be 
found** 

To the whole ancient woild Zoroaster’s lore waa better known 
by the name of the doctrine of the Magi, which denomination was 
commonly applied to the priests of India, Persia, and Babylonia. 

The earliest mention of them is made in the Prophet Jercniiah 
(89, 3), Whoieuuinerated among the retinue of king Nebucludnoz- 
m at Idg entry into Jerusalem, the “ Chief of the Magi” (rab 
mag ii\ S(ebrew]h^|||wm winch statement we may distinctly gather* 
that the ]fe||^exercised a great infiuence at the court of Baby--^ 
Ionia 600 years B. G. They were, however, foreigners, and are 
not to M^^onfounded vtith the indigenous priests* In the Oid 
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Tostum(3nt no account of this religion is given ; only one© 
(Ezekiel Vlll., 10, 17) it is hinted at.** The Persians, wlioso 
only [)rles.ts "tlio ii.^iiear to have b^eii, however, are never 

sjioken of as adherents to idolatry. The I’ersian kings, chiefly 
Cyrus, (called Kort^sh in llebrew, Knrnsk in the cuneiform 
inscripLions) favored the Jews. In Isaiah this great king is 
called “ the anointed of the Lord {niashiakft in llebrew 
4r), I,), the shepherd who carries out the Lord’s deci»ees 
(41, 28) ; he is tho caglcf called from the orient, the man 
appointed by tho Lord’s counsel (46, Jl); he is strength- 
ened by the Lord to subdue tho heatliens (45, l.)J; From 
these high terms, in which king Cyrus, who professed tho 
religion of the Magi, is spoken of, we arc entitled to infer that 
this religion was not so diametrically opposed to the Mosaic as 
the other ancient religions were ; that Cyrus, at all events, was no 
idolwor^hippcr, — a supposition, wc shall find confirmed by Hero- 
dotus, auil by the sacred books of the Parsecs themselves. Tho 
Zoroastriau religion exhibits even a very close affinity to, or rather 
identity with several important doctrines of tho Mosaic religion 
and Christianity, such as the personality and attiilnitcs of the 
devil, and the rcsurroj'tion of the dead, which are both ascribed 
to the religion of the Magi, and are really to be found in the pre- 
sent scripture of the Parsecs. It is not to I)e ascertained whether 
these doctrines were borrowed by the Parsecs from the by 

the Jftws from the Parsecs ; very likely neither is tho cas^ aii‘d in- 
both these religions they seem to have sprung up independently. 


Tlio roli^ious custom alluded to in E^elxiel, undoiibt<'(ll y- refers to tlie religion of 
the Miicri. The prophet complains that .‘omo of tho .lows worship the sun, holding 
tow.ivds their face certain twi^^. Exactly the s:ime t ustoiu as being observed by tho 
Muni of holding’ a bundle of twigs in the hands, \.'hen cMc^aged in praying, is reported 
bv Strabo f XV., p. 733, fJition of Casunbon). It is the so-called Barsom (Bere^ma in 
ZeudJ used up to this time by the Parsee jiriosts wheo engaged in worship. 

1 In J,eych^hts*9 'elehrntod piny “the Persians,’* the eagl© is the »y«gM.of tho 
Pers^ ettip»^ra.( V9«^ 20^110. 0|||e was, as Xenophon repoi^ 

1. 2.) the eps:/n ol'the aiciedt Pepijjanirf. , " ' 

t TIk- lIiTirew >H.rd «» >» here, 

denotes the hoatheuish nations, th0 idol won 
Israelites. 
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In the 7end-A vesta we meet only with two words,* which may be 
traced to the Semitic languages, noitlier of them referring to re- 
ligious subjects. Ill the later books of the Old Testament wo 
find several Persian words, and many names, but they have 
nothing to do witlt religion. The most famous of these Persian 
words in the Old Testament now spread over the Vhole civilised 
world, is the w^ord “ paradise,** which means originally a park, 
a Beautiful garden fenced In.f 

The name Magi occurs even in the New Testament. In the 
Gospel according to St. Matthew (2, 1) the Magi (Greek inagoi, 
translated in the English Bible by “ wise men”) came from the 
East 'to Jerusalem, to worship the new born child Jesus, at 
Bethlehem. Tliat these Magi were the priests of the Zoroastrian 
religion, wo know from Grecian writers. 

The earliest account of the religion of the Magi among the 
Greeks, is to be found in llBiiODOTUf^# the father of history > 
(450 B. C.) In his first book (ch. 131-32), we read the follow- 
ing report on the Persian religion : — 

“ I know that the Persians observe these customs. It is iiQt 
customary j^mong them Jo have idols made, temples Imilt, and 
altars erected ; they pvm upbraid wntb folly tliosc who do so. I 
can account for tliat, only from their not believing that the gods 
are like men, as the Hellenes do. They are accustomed to 
to ZcLis on the summits of mountains ; they cal* 
tlie whole cpIpsUoI circle Zeus. They bring sacrifices 
mdon, earth, fire, water and winds, these elmaents originally being 
the only objects of worship; but they accepted from the As- 

* Those ara tmura^ an ovon ; atvl Ai/ra, mountain to be found only in thoname* 
Haro berezaitU i e, high mountain considered to be (lio head of aUy^iountains ; pre- 
aesved now-a-daya in the name Elhorz. Tanvra is evidently tho same with the 
tanUr (Gen. XV., 17. Isaiah A XXI., 9) an oven ; hara is identical with 
is Hebrew, i. e. monntain. . 

of the word i9>pairidacza {\n the Zend-Avesta), i. o. rircum- 

the body. OJf ^ iik^ , identical with diydh a 

past j/ollnW, in a move comprehensive sonso 
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Syrians and Arabs tlie worship of Aphrodite, the Queen of 
Heaven, wlioin the Assyrians call Mylitta, the Arabs Alitta, 
the Persians Mitra.* 

“ The Persians bring sacrifices to the aforesaid gods in the 
following manner. They neither erect altars nor kindle fires 
when they are about to bring a sacrifice ; they neither use liba- 
tions, nor flutes nor wreaths, nor barley ; but when any one is 
willing to bring a sacrifice, he then carries the sacrificial beast 
to a pure spot, and after having twined round Ills turban a great 
many wreaths of myrtle in preference to any otlier leaf, ho in- 
vokes the. deity. The sacrificer ought not to pray only for his 
own prosperity ; lie must also pray for the welfare of all the 
Persians, and for the king, because he is included among them. 
When he ha^ cut the animal into pieces, he then boils its flesh, 
spreads the softest grass lie can get, especially preferring clover, 
and places the pieces of flesh on it. After having made this 
arrangement, one of the Magi who is present, sings a theo- 
gony,f as they call the incantation (which is used) ; without one 
of the Magi no sacrifice can be brought. Alter waiting a short 
time, the sacrificer takes off the pieces ofrflcsli, and u«es them as 
he likes.J” 

In the 138th Chapter of the same book, the father of history 
says : “ Hying is regarded as the most discreditable thing 
by them ; next to it is the incurring of debt, chiefly for this reason, 
that the debtor is often compelled to tell lies. If any one of 

* Here Herodotus has committed a mistake ; not as to tlie matter, but as to the 
namt'. The Persians, in later times, worshipped a great female deity, who might be 
, compared uith the Mylitta of the Babylonians (the Astarte of the Old Testament), hut 
she w'BS called Anaitita (in the Zend-Avesta, and in the cuneiform inscriptions), known 
to tlie Arabs and Grecian writers b} the name of Anaitis. She represented the beneficial 
influence of water. Mitra is the well known sun-god of the Persians and a male deity- 
t Herodotus, who shews throughout the wholie report, an intimate knowledga^j^f the 
Persiaa sacrinces, meanr bty thegony here, those sections of the saciod. books wfaick 
are called YafhU or invocations, containing the praises of all the feats achieved by the 
deity in whose honour the sacrifice is to be brought. See the tliird chapter. 

This custom is still maintained by the Parsees. The flesh (or tuiXf other offering) 
to be offered is first consecrated by the priest, tfien for a short time left near the fire, 
and finally taken off by the sacrificer, to be used by him ; but it is never thrown into 
the fire. 
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the inhabitants of a town is affected with leprosy, or white spots, 
(another kind of leprosy) he cannot enter the town, nor have 
any intercourse with the other Persians ; they believe him to 
have that disease in consequence of having sinned in one way 
or other against the sun.* All foreigners affected with these 
diseases are driven out of the country ; for the same reason many 
expel even white pigeons. They neitlier make water, nor spit, 
nor wash their hands in a river ; nor will they allow any one else 
to do so ; for they pay a high reverence to rivers.*’ 

In another passage (III. 16) Herodotus reports that the Per- 
sians believe Fire to be a god ; wliercforo Cambyses ^committed 
a great sin, as he says, in burning the corpse of the King Ainasis. 

The chief Greek writers on the manners and religion of tho 
Persians were Ktesias (B. C. 400,) the well known physician to 
King Artaxerxes II., Deinon (B. C. 350), who is looked upon as a 
groat authority in Persian matters by Cornelius Nepos (in the life 
of Konon), XiiEOroMPOS, of Chios, (B. C. 300) and IIermippos, 
the philosopher of Smyrna, (B. C. 250). ihe books of all these 
writers being lost, save some fragments preserved by later 
authors, such as Plutarch, Diogenes of L^erte, and Pliny, 
we cannot judge how far they were acquainted with tho religion 
of tho Magi. The two chief sources whence to derive in- 
formation on tho religion of the Magi, wore for tho Greeks and 
Romans. Theopompos’ eighth book of tho history of King 
Philip of Macedonia, which was entitled on miraculous 
things,” where chiefly tho doctrine of tan Magi was treated ; and 
IIerMTTPPOS, who wrote a separate book on the Magi.” We 
are left without information, whether or not Theopompos 
borrowed his statements on the lore of tho Magi from his inter- 
course with the Persian priests themselves ; but llerinippos, who 
composed, besides his work on the Zoroastrian doctrine, biogra- 
phies of lawgivers, tho sevep sages of Greecei»*fcc<, is reported by 
Pliny (Qistoria Nacuralis XXX., 1) to have made very laborious 
investigations inte all the Zoroastrian books,, which were said to 

' * * • » * ) 

* Th#name given to sinners a^^ainst the sun is mithrO-drukhSt i, c. one who has 
bell ed mithra (sun). Such diseases were believed to be tho consequence of lying. 
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compnse two raillions of verses, and to have stated the contents 
of cacli book separately. lie therefore really seems to liave had 
somo knowleclge of the sacred langiiagq^ and texts of the Magi, 
for which reason the loss of his work is greatly to bo regretted. 

It is not my intention to produce all the reports on the Zoroas-^ 
trian religion knd customs to be met wit)) in the ancient writers, 
but I shall only point out some of the most important. 

According to Diogenes of Lacrte (Pro-oemium, chap. €), 
Eudoxos and Aristotle stated, that in the doctrine of the Magji 
tliere were two powers opposed to each other, one representing 
the good god, called Zeus and Ormasdes (Ahuramazda, Orinuzd), 
and the other representing the devil, whose name was Hades 
and Areimanios (Angro Maiiiyus, Ahriraan.) Of this chief 
doctrine of the MagiTilEOPOMPOS had given a further illustration. 
According to Plutarch (De Iside ct Osiridc) and Diogenes of 
Lacrte (Pro-ocmiiim, chap. 9) he reported that Oromasdos ruled 
for three thousand years alone, and Areimanios for three 
thousand more. After this period of six thousand years had 
elapsed, they began to wage war against each other, one at- 
tempting to destroy the other ; but linally, (he says) Areimanios 
is to perisli, mankind is to enjoy a blessed state of life ; men 
wdll iicitlicr be any more in need of food, nor will tliey cast 
shadows ; the dead are to rise again, men will be immortal^ and 
everything is to exist in consequence of their prayers. 

A brief, but full account of Zoroaster's doctrine is to be found 
in Plutarch’s book “ on Isis and Osiris” (chap. 46-47,) which 
being in detail, seems to have been borrowed from a writer who 
was actually acquainted with the original texts. The philosopher 
’ Hermippos, above mentioned, being the only scholar of antiquity 
who can bo supposed with sufficient reason to hive had a real 
knowledge of tho sacred language of the Zend-Atesta, we may 
regard him as the author of Plutarch’s statements* Ikese are 
as fidlows * 

O’romasdes sprang out of tfie purest liglit ; among all things 
perceived by the senses that element most resembles^diim ; Arei- 
tnanios sprang out of darkness, and is therefore of the same 
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nature vritli it. Oromasdes, who resides as far beyond the sun, 
as the suii is far from the earth, created six gods (the six 
Awsliagpenfas^ now Amshashpand, the archangels) ; the God of 
benevolence (vohnncDto^, e. “good-mind,” now called 
tlie god of truth, Ashavahisia ; Ardibehesht) ; the god of order 
(KhshaUira vainja ; ishahravar) ; tlie god t>f‘ wisdom Jirmaiti ; 
Isfi udennat) ; wnCi the god of wealth and delight in beauty (Ilanr^ 
vaUd and Amfrddt, Khonldd and Anicirddd) . But to counter- 
balance him, Arciinanios created an equal number of goda 
^fQunteracting those of Oromasdes Then Oroinasdcs decorated 
heaven with stars, and placed the star Sirius (Tisinja^ Tashfar) 
at their head as a guardian. Afterwards he created iwenty-foiir 
other gods,* and set them in an egg; hut Areimanios forthwith 
created an ecpial number of gods who opened the egg ; in con- 
sequence of tliis, evil is always mingled with good. Thus the 
good god and the demon are engaged in a constant war. Of 
plants and animals some belong to the good, some to the evil 
spirit; to the gopd one belong dogs, biuls ; and crabs ; to the evil 
one, water-rats. At the end, the time is to come wlicii Areima- 
nios will perish, and disappear in consequence of‘ disease and 
famine, caused by himself. Then the earth wdll become even, 
and equal, and there will be only one state, and one language, 
and one and the same manner of living to the happy men who 
then speak only one language. 

Strabo the geographer (13, C. 60) has given in the loth book 
of his celebrated geography an account of the religion and cus- 
toms of the Magi, of which I shall traxtslate some passages. 

To whatever deity the Persians may bring a sacrifice,” says he, 

they first invoke fire, which is fed at their sacred places with 
dried barkless pieces of wood, and is never to bo extinguished ; 

* This itatem^nt se^ms at the first glance to be very strange. ' But one u'ny easily 
explain it from the Zend texts. Titis writer had evidently in vie#'the 30 genii pre- 
siding over the pardentar days of tlie month ; ho was informed, or lie gatheibd it from 
hisovii reading of the texts, tliat there are two distinct classes of idivine being to be 
worshipped, six fanning the higher order, twenty-four the lower ; the Siipreiiiu being, 
the creator "Aharama/da, was nut comprised in tliese. In the Parsce Calendar 
(Sirozah, 30 days) Ormaxd is iniduded in the number. 
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they put fat over it, and pour oil into it ; if any body happens to 
throw or blow into it any thing dirty, or dead, ho is to die ; the 
fire is to be hindled by blowing. 

In another passage (XI. p. 612) hf enumerates as Persian 
deities Aiiailis Omams^ and Armhtes ox Anandates."^ 

Pausanius, the celebrated Grecian traveller (ISO A.D.) has 
the following report on the fireworship of the Magi V. 27, 3). 
In the temples of the Persians there is a room where ashe^ of 
'another colour than tliosa being burnt on the altar, are to be 
found. f To tills room he first repairs, puts dry wood upon the 
altar, puts on tho tiara, and then sings the invocation of the god, 
reading it from a book, in a language utterly unintelligible to the 
Greeks. The wood is to bo ignited on the ashes, without fire, 
and to flame up into a bright blaze. 

I shall pass over Dio Chrysostomos (130 A.D.) who has 
left to us, in his sermons, some remarks on the theological ideas 
of tlio Magi, chiefly on their comparing the universe with a cha- 
riot in continual motion, which is drawn by four horses ; but I 
shall give a translation of an important passage of the historian 
Agathias (.500 A.D.) respecting Zoroaster. He says (II, 24) : 
‘*Tho present Persians almost entirely neglect their former 
customs, and have even changed them, and observe some 
strange and spurious usages, professing the doctrines of Zo- 
roaster, tho son of Oruiasdes.J Tho time when this Zoroaster 
or Zarades (he is called by these two names) flourished and 
gave his laws, is not to be ascertained. The Persians 
days simply say, that he lived at the time of Hystaspes ; but' it 
is very doubtful, and doubt cannot be resolved whether thia 

* Amites Andhifti, ft||[oddess, representing the celestial waters. Omanes is Yohn-' 
Bland- Unlituan ; Anundates is Aineretat, genius of tlie trees.' 

t The itwo kinds of ashes mentioned here are those of the (HAii^'drgAtas) 

or eomiuon ht arUy)! the temple (or any house) and of the At(^-g|Lh or |daee ibr Hie 
aacred tire, w\>u4' is fed wUh the greatest care. By tiara (a ttU^an) the Penom (paiti-* 
ddua) is mcanf, a cloth, used to cover the lips to jtreveut tlie sacred Svgt from being 
polluted. Ptiusanius well describes here the divine seri'ico as perfimed bethre the 
aacred fire. Th« ub.sorvauce is still maintained. 

X Plato ( Alcibiades 1., p. 121) says the same, calling Zoroaster a Onnazdes 

i. r., Ahuramazda, Orma/d. ? 
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taspes was the father of Darius or another IJystaspe^. 
At whatever time he may liavo lived, lie was at all events 
their prophet, and the master ot the Magic rites. 11^3 after hav- 
ing changed the ancient ^form of worship, introduced manifold 
and strange doctrines. For they (the Persians) idvmerly worship- 
ped Zeus andKronos, and all other gods celebrateil Uytlm Greeks, 
only under other names, as for example they call Zeus, BeJ, He- 
racles, Sundcs, Aphrodite, and the others otherwise as 

is reported by Bkrosos the Babylonian, and AxJlENOKLEn and 
SiMAKOS, who wrote on the most ancient history of the Assy- 
rians and Medians.’* 

Before F conehido my notice of these Grecian recordsr, and ])ro- 
ceed to those of the Armenians and Mf)liammedans, I sliall notice 
some passages of later Grecian writers, who live«l after Christ at 
the time of the Sassanids, on the bup|)osed primitive principle of 
Zoroastrian tlicology, of which 1 shall treat fully in the last chap- 
ter of tins book. 

The first Grecian writer who alludes to it, is Damascius. In 
Ids book “ on primitive principles” (125th pag. 1584 ed. Kopp) 
he says, “ The Magi and the whole Arian nationf consider, as 
Eudemos writes, some Space, and others Time as the universal 
cause, out of which the good god as well as the evil spirit were 
separated, or as others assert, light and darkness, before these 
two spirits arose.*' 

On the same matter Tiikodoros of Mop^ttkstta writes as fol- 
lows, according to the fragment preserved by the polyldstor 
Photios (Bibliotli 81). In the first book of his work (on the 
doctrines of tbeMagi), says Photios, J be })ropoimds the nefarious 
doctrine of the Persians which Zarastradcs introduced, viz. that on « 

In this report true and false stnti.‘iiJont.s aio mixed tog-ether. It is true thnt the 
religion of tho Parsee.s anterior to ZoruHster was in u< h nearer to that of the Greeks 
than after liia timo : but it is not true that the IVnsians at that time worshijipcd 
Bel, M'ho was the chief god of the Bubyloninns, and entire! \ unknown to the Zend 
A vesta. 

t By this name the Medians are to be understood. According to Herodotus tlioix 
■original name wa.s “ Arioi.’* 

1 He was a Christian. 

2 
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Zarouam* whom ho makes the ruler of the whole universe, and 
calls him Destiny; and who wlien bringing sacrifices in order to 
generate llpriiiisdas, produced both Ilormisdas and iSatan. 

This opinion on the primitive principle of tlie Zoroastrian the- 
ology, seems to have been current among the Christians at the time 
of the Sassivnids, as we may learn more fully from Armenian 
writers of the 5th century, from EzNiK, who wrote a book against 
heretical opinions, and from Ells.tius, who compiled a history of 
Vartan, and the wars waged by the Armenians against the Per- 
sians. 1 shall give a translation of Eznik's report. lie says in 
his refutation of heresies (in the second book) containing a “ re- 
futation of the false doctrine of the l\‘rsians : — 

“ Hefore any thing, heaven or earth, or creatures of any kind 
whatever, therein were existing, Znnim existed, whose name 
means fortune or glory. f lie brought sacrifices for a thousand 
years, in the hope of obtaining a son, Ormizt by name, who was 
to create heaven, earth, and every thing therein. After having 
spent a thousand years in sacrificing, he began to deliberate. Are 
these sacrifices of mine to produce any effect, and will a son, 
Ormizt by name, be born to me ? While ho was thus deliberating, 
Ormizt and Arhinoii were conceived in the womb of their mother, 
Ormizt as the fruit of his sacrifices, Arhmen as that of his doubts. 
When Zeruan was aware of this event, lie said, two sons are in the 
womb ; be who will come first to me, is to be made king. Ormizt, 
having perceived his father’s thoughts, revealed them to Arhmen, 
saying, Zeruan, our father intends to make him king who shall bo 
born first. Having beard these words, Arhmen perforated the 
womb, and appeared before his father. But Zeruan, when he saw 
him, did not know who he was, and asked him, who art thou? 
Ho told him : — * I am thy son.* Zeruan answered him, ray son 
is well scented and shining, but thou art dark, and ill-scented. 
While they were thus talking, Ormizt, shining and well scented, 
appeared before Zeruan, who, seeing liim, perceived him at once 

* Ho nionns Zoemn altaramu i c- boundless time. 

t This iuii rpreuition is wrong. The word zarvan means simply “time’* in 
Zcudavchtu, preserved in the modern Persian zanidn. 
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to be liis son Ormizt on account of whom ho was sacrificing. He 
took the rod,* ^Yllich he had used in sacrificing, and gave it to 
Ormizt, saying: Hitherto this has been used by niy$elfin bring- 
ing sacrifices for thy sake; henceforth thou mayst sacrifice for my 
sake. When Zeruan handed over his rod to Ormizt, and blessed 
him, Arhmeii approached him saying : Hast thou pot vowed to 
make that one of thy two sons King who should first come to 
thca? Zeruan, in order to avoid breaking his vow, replied to 
Arhmen : Oh thou liar and evil doer ! the empire is to bo ceded 
to thee for nine thousand years ; but 1 place Ormizt over thee as 
chief, and after nine thousand years, ho will reign and do what he 
like. Then Ormizt and Arhmen began the work of* creation; 
every thing ju’oduced by Ormizt was gooil and right, and every 
thing wrought by Arhmen was bad and perverse.” 

From both these Armenian writers, Eznik and Elisaeus, wc 
further learn, that the Zoroastrians at their times (fith century 
A. D.) were split into two parties, inimically opposed to each 
other ; the one is called Moa (Magi, Maghava,) the other 
ZENDIK.f 

1 shall now pass over to Mohammedan writers, who lived after 
the conquest of Persia by the Mohammedans (040 A. D.) ; but 
1 can notice of course only some interesting passages. 

Masudi, the celebrated Arabian historian and traveller (950 
A. 1).), has preserved tons the following notice of the sacred 
books of the Parsces.J The first book, made by Zeradusiit, 
was Avesta. The Persians, not being able to understand it, 
Zeradusht made a commentary, which they called Zend; further 
lie made a commentary to this commentary, and called it Pazend. 
After Zeradusht*s death the Persians made a commentary of the 


* This is the so called Barsom a bundle of twigs) used by the Parseo 

priests always, when engaged in w'orship. 

t The Magi were diiolly spread in tlic ^Vest, in Media and Persia ; tlic Zendiks in 
the East, in Bactciu. The former seem to have acknowledged only the Avemta or 
original texts of the sacred writings ; the latter followed the traditional explanation, 
culled Zkni). 

{ S. Chwolsolin in the Zeitscbiift der Deutsch Morgeulandiscben GescllscbaU, 
Vol. VI., p. 408-9. 
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cf)mtncntary, and an explanation of all tlic books just mentioned, 
and called it Vazdah.* 

In another passage, he has the following remark on the origin 
of the word Zendik, i. e. heretic in Persian : — the Zend being 
only a commentary on what was formerly revealed from heaven 
(vi/. the Avesta), the Persians called any one, who put forward 
religious opinions opposed to the Avesta, a Zbndik, because he 
hekl his own interpretations (Zend) against that of the 
“ Avesta.’* 

On Zoroaster’s age he remarks that according to the Magi he 
lived 280 years before Alexander the Great (about 516 years 

I3. C.)t « 

Shahrastani, a celebrated Mohammedan writer, (who died at 
liagdad 1153 A. D.) has given in his highly valuable work “ on 
religious sects & creeds*' (kitdh cl-imlel we 7ia*lial) an account of the 
religion of the Magi, of which ho had a better opinion than many 
other Mohammedan writers. Whilst DlMlSHQl (died 1327 A. D.), 
Ebn Fozlan and others^ identify the Magi with idolaters and 
pagans, Shahrastani brings them under the same liead with JEWS, 
Christians, and Musalmans, or those, the creed of whom is 
founded on revealed books ; and makes them diametrically oppos- 
ed to those who follow their own imagination and inventions as 
many philosophers did, the Brahmans and Sabeans (starwor- 
shippers). From his reports wo further learn that the Magi were 
split into several sects, wdiich very likely arose at the time of the 
Sassanids, such as the Mazdakyaiis, who believed in the trans- 
migration of souls like the Brahmans and Buddhists (a doctrine 
which is altogether strange to the Zend-Avesta) ; the Kayomar- 
^ Tiny All, who believed in a revelation made by God to the first 
man, called Gayomart by the Parsecs, corresponding to Adam 
(»!' the Bible ; the Zeuvanits who believed in Zarvan AKARANA, 
i. c. the boundless time as the supreme deity, which doctrines 


^ He \itt<iQrst:’nds by it tlioso pieces, which are called YashtSt and are undoubtedly 
the latest uroiliitt'.rns in Zend'- A vesta, 
t S. Chwuisohn, Die Subior 11, p. C90. 

1 S. Chwolsohu 1, p. ‘281. 
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being altogether strange to the ancient books, were derived from 
other creeds. 

Before taking final leave of these Mohammedan wrUers, I must 
notice a peculiar circumstance which deserves attention. In 
several Moliammedan writings, chiefly in vernacular Persian 
dictionaries, we find Zoroaster, or as he is called there Zara- 
DUSIIT, identified with Abraham, the patriarch. The Magi are 
saicl to have called their religion Kcsh-i-IhrahiiUy i. e. creed of 
Abraham, whom they considered as their prophet and the re- 
former of their religion. They traced their religious books to 
Abraham, who was believed to have brought them from heaven. 
Of all this, however, no single word is true. Tlie Magi or Parseo 
priests invented it for the purpose of escaping tlie persecutions of 
the Mohammedans, and that they might be tolerated to a certain 
extent ; for only those creeds were tolerated by the Mohanunedans, 
the followers of which were able to convince them of their posses- 
sion of sacred books, connected in any way with the Jewish 
religion, the prophets of which had been acknowledged by Mo- 
hammed. 


2.— THE EUROPEAN RESEARCHES. 

The nations of modern Europe come into contact witli tho 
adlierents of the Zoroastriaii religion in the western part of India, 
where tliey had settled when they left their fatherland Persia, to 
escape the persecutions of the Mohammedans. Already in the 
17th century, manuscripts of the sacred books of the Parsces 
were brought to England as a mere article of curiosity, but were 
a sealed book to every one. The first, who attempted to give 
a complete description of the doctrines of the Magi, was the 
celebrated Oxford Scholar, Hyde. In his very learned work, 
“ fJistoria religionis veterum Persarum corumque Magorum,” the 
first edition of which* was published in tho year 1700, he displays 
a va&t deal of information, derived from all the sources which 
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were accessible to liim, on tlie Parsee religion from Grecian and 
Roman, as well as from Arabian and Persian writers, and tries bis 
utmost to tlij'ow light on the religion of the Magi, so famous in 
antiquity ; but being utterly unable to read the original texts of 
the ZcMid-A vesta, though he himself was in possession of several 
manuscripts of them, he could not succeed in furnishing his read- 
ers with a real insight into that ancient creed, llis work acted, 
however, as a stimulus to others to take more interest in ];he 
matter. 

The first scholar, who made the European nations acquainted 
with the contents of the sacred books of the Parsees, was the 
celebrated JiVenchman Anquetil DU Perron. His ardour and 
zeal are almost unparallelled in the history of scholarship. He 
happened once to see a fac simile of some pages written in 
Zend characters, which were circulated as a mere curiosity. Actu- 
ated by the liveliest desire of earning the glory of first opening 
the Zend-Avesta to ICuropeans, he suddenly resolved upon setting 
out for Western India in order to purchase manuscripts of all the 
sacred books of the Zoroastrian religion, and to obtain a thorough 
knowledge of their contents, and of the religious customs of the 
Parsees from the priests. Being himself unable to afford the 
means required for carrying out his plan, he entered himself as a 
sailor in a ship of the French Indian Company, bound for Bom- 
bay in the year 1754, where he safely arrived after a very pro- 
tracted and dangerous voyage. All the hardships he had to 
suffer during his passage would have been endured in vain, and ho 
would have ultimately failed in obtaining what he was aiming at, 
if the French Government had not granted him support. Tho 
^Parsee priests being full of distrust towards him, were not willing 
to sell him valuable manuscripts, and far less to teach him the 
language of their sacred books.* Finally the only means of obtain- 


* Since the Parsees and their priests have come more into contact with the Euro- 
poans, this distrust has subsided to a cortain extent; 1 myself have conversed often 
with Dnstoors on their sacred books and their religion ; they showed themselves 
very kind towards mo, and always ready to give me any explanation of rites and cere- 
monies for which 1 might o&k. 
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ing the object wished for was money. He bribed one of the most 
learned Diistoors, Dustoor Ditrab, at Surat, to procure him manu- 
scripts, and to instruct him in the Zend and Pehlevi languages. 
But to ascertain whether he was not deceived by the Dustoor, ho 
opened an intercourse with some other priests (Kausand Manjerj,) 
and was very much satisfied at finding that the manuscripts he 
purchased first, were genuine. When he thought himself pro- 
ficient enough in Zend and Pchlevi, he set about making a French 
translation of the whole Zend-Avesta. He commenced that work 
in March 1759, and was engaged in it up to the time of his depar- 
ture. He left for Europe in 1761, after six years’ stay in different 
places of Western India. He had purchased about 180 inanuscripts 
in different oriental languages, among the number of which were 
copies of the sacred books of the Parsees. When, after a long 
and painful passage he arrived in Europe, ho did not proceed at 
once to his fatherland, France, but went first to England to 
ascertain, whether or not the Zend manuscripts to be found there 
agreed with those in his own possession. Finding that they did 
not dificr, ho returned quite satisfied to France. All his manu- 
scripts, together with the dictations of theDustoors, were deposited 
at the Imperiallibrary at Paris, where they may be still inspected, 
and used by the student. Ten years after his departure from 
India he published, (in 1771), us the fruit of his indefatigable 
zeal and industry, the following highly important work in French, 
Zmd-AvtHia^ the work of Zoroaster^ containing the theological 
phynicaU and moral ideas of this lawgiver^ the ceremonies of the 
divine service tvhich he establishedj ahd several important traits 
respecting the ancient history of the PersianSy translated into 
French from the Zmd Original with notes and several treatises for ' 
illustrating the matters contained in it. By Anquetildu Perron, 

2 vols, 4to, 

This groundwork for the Zend studies in Europe created an 
immense sensation when it was published. A new world of 
ideas seemed to have been disclosed to the European scholars ; 
the veil which covered the mysteries of the famous founder of the 
doctrines of the Magi seemed to be lifted. But the philosophers 
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found themselves soon greatly disappointed. Kant, the great 
German philosopher, said, after a careful perusal of the whole 
work, that throughout the whole Zend-Avesta not the slightest 
trace of philosophical ideas could be discovered. 

The chief question, however, was the authenticity of these 
books. Somfe contested, otliers advocated it. In England, the 
opinion prevailed, that the books were forged, and Anquetil im- 
posed upon by the priests. The celel)rated oriental scliblar 
Sir William Jones, published in 1771 a letter in French, 
addressed to Anquetil du Perron, (W. Jones* works vol. x., 
pp. 403 — 99) where he tried to prove that the works translated by 
that scholar could not be considered as the composition of the 
celebrated Zoroaster. The chief reason alleged by him was, that 
their contents grossly contradicted common sense and all sound 
reasoning ; the authority of these books as the chief source of infor- 
mation on the doctrines of Zoroaster was thus denied, and they 
were represented as the fictions of priestcraft brought forward as 
the works of Zoroaster. Richardson, the celebrated Persian 
lexicographer, tried to prove the spuriousness of the Parsee books 
translated by Anquetil mainly from philological reasons. He 
held the opinion (in the preface to his Persian Dictionary) that 
the two languages Zend and Pelilevi^ from which the learned 
Frenchman had translated them, were merely invented, never 
having been living in the provinces of the Persian Empire. 
His opinion was founded upon four reasons; (I) there is too 
great a number of Arabic words in both of them, which is a 
strong proof against their genuineness ; (2) the harsh combina- 
tions of consonants are contrary to the genius of the Persian 
language ; (3) there is no connection between them and modern 
Persian ; (4) the contents of the books besides are so childish 
that they cannot be ascribed to the ancient Persians. All these 
reasons urS easily to be refuted from the present state of the 
researches into the Zend A vesta; but it would be a mere wasting 
of space and time to enter into a real discussion about the 
authenticity of Zend and Pehlevi. In Zend and Pehlevi there 
are no Arabic words whatever ; Zend is quite a pure Arian 
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dUIect, the elder eieter of Sanskrit, as leill be seen easily from 
the outline of a grammar of that language which I intend to give 
in the second chapter ; in Pehlevi there are maiQr Chaldee, 
but no Arabic words, as we shall see afterwards, as well as its 
close connection with modern Persian* 

In France the authenticity was not doubted, and the great 
merits of Anquetil at once acknowledged. In Germany the 
opinions of the scholars were at an issue. Some, as» Meinbbs 
and Ttchsen, acceded to the proofs alleged against the genuine- 
ness of these books ; but another renowned German scholar, 
Klbukbr, not only espoused tlie authenticity of Anquetil's work, 
but translated the whole of it into German, and added several ap- 
pendices, containing the passages of the ancient writers on the reli- 
gion of the Magi. In advocating the authenticity of Anquetirs 
Zend-Avesta, he relied chiefly on the accordance of the reports of 
the classical writers with those contained in these books. That 
this is actually the case, we shall see at the end of this work. 

For a long time the correctness of Anquetirs translation was 
not doubted by any one, for he had learned the languages from 
the most clever Parsee priests themselves, who were supposed to 
possess necessarily a thorough and profound knowledge of their 
sacred books. In Germany the work was thenceforth the stand- 
ard authority for all researches into the ancient Persian religion, 
and the divines used it even for the interpretation of the Old 
Testament. In England it was laid aside as spurious, and not 
deserving any attention. The most comprehensive and best 
description of the Persian religion, chiefly according to the work 
of Anquetil, was compiled by Rhode, ** The holy tradition of 
the Zend people.*’ (1820). 

Inquiries into the real nature of the Zend and Pehlevi lan- 
guages were not made, until more than fifty years after An- 
quetil’s work had, appeared. The first, who attempted to 
broach thi$ difficult subject, was the great Danish scholar 
Rase, who hixinself had been in this Presidency (Boml^y) 
and had {ruirchased many valuable Zend and Pehlevi manu- 
scripts for the library at Copenhagen. He wrote in 1826 a 
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pamphlet On the age and genuineness of the Zend lan- 
guage/* In this little book he proved the close affinity of 
the language of the Zend-Avesta to the Sanskrit. This proof 
was sufficient to remove any doubts whatever entertained on the 
genuineness of the Zend language. If this language was a true 
and genuine.sister to the Sanskrit, then of course it could not be 
a mere invention of priests, who besides would have been utterly 
unable to invent such a well organised language as the ]^end 
really is. Although Anquetil had deposited all the rough copies of 
liis work together with the dictations of his Parsee teachers (they 
go by the name les brouillons d* Anquetil'*) at the Imperial 
library afr Paris for the purpose of subjecting his translation to 
public examination, for a long time no examiner was to be found. 
As he possessed neither a grammar nor a dictionary of the Zend 
languages (because they did not exist), there were i^ fact no 
means of subjecting his work to a rigid examination. First, the 
grammatical structure of this ancient language and the etymology 
of the words were to be discoveied. But how could that be ar- 
4'ived at? The only means serving this purpose were the Sanskrit, 
with which highly finished language the Europeans have become 
acquainted since the end of the last century. Anquetil himself 
was thinking of acquiring a knowledge of this language from the 
Brahmans and translating the Vedas, but he did not succeed. 
The study of Sanskrit spread rapidly from England to France and 
Germany ; everywhere the high importance of this classical 
language was at once acknowledged. The scholars discovered 
soon its close affinity to Greek and Latin, and as soon as attention 
wp directed towards the Zend-Avesta, the closest possible rela- 
tion of its language to the Sanskrit could not but strike the 
enquirer, even at a glance. As I have already mentioned, Rask 
first proved the close affinity, but be gave only some hints which 
were ap); to lead men of high talents to discoveries ; on that 
account^Rask Mmself cannot be considered as one of the founders 
of Zend pliiiology. This honour was reserved to a Frenchman also. 

The first, who laid the foundation of a real Zend philology, was 
Eugene Burnouf, professor of Sanskrit at the College de France 
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at Parist one of the most gifted and talented scholars of the whole 
worlih a man of whom, as their coantryjnan, Frenchmen have just 
reason to be proud. Being himself exceedingly well Vjsrsed in the 
so-called classical Sanskrit (not in that of the Vedas)— of his mas- 
tery over which language he left to us more than suflBcient speci- 
mens in his translation of the Bhdgavata Purdna and his classical 
works on Buddhism, — he applied his sound and critical knowledge 
of i^to the discovery of the rudiments of Zend grammar and etymo- 
logy ; and his laborious researches were crowned with success. 
He first discovered then the great incorrectness of Anquetii’s 
translation, being the necessary result of his total want of acquain- 
tance with any thing like the grammar of the Zend language. In 
making his researches he availed himself of Nkriosenou's San- 
skrit translation of the greater part of the prayer-book Tasna^ 
but criticised it by applying comparative philology, chiefly 
Sanskrit. Most oi his researches he laid down in his excellent 
work entitled Commentary on the Yasna** (1833-35), in which, 
starting from Neriosinglfs Sanskrit translation, he gave the 
translation, with too copious an explanation, of only the first 
chapter out of the seventy-twd, which make up the present 
Yasna or prayerbook. In several numbers of the ** Journal 
Asiatique (1844-46)’* he published a revised text, translation 
and explanation of the 9th chapter of Yasna, containing the 
praise of Hornn (corresponding to the Soma of the Brahnvans). 
He published besides, lithographed, the fairest copy of a Vendid^ 
sdde comprising the Vendiddd^ Tasna^ and Visparadt without 
the Pehlevi translation) which he fouad among the manuscripts 
brought by Anquetil. This was the first edition of Zend texts 
which appeared in Europe (1829-43). After that publication he^ 
left the Zend studies,and engaged himself clnefiy in re-searches into 
Buddhism. In 1852 a premature death put an end to his impor- 
tant discoveries in several branches of the Oriental antiquities. 

Before I proceed to trace the further course of the Zend studies 
chiefly in Germany, 1 intend to review briefly the merits of the 
two Frenchmen who have just claims to be regarded as the found- 
ers of our investigations into the Zend-Avesta* . * 
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Anquettl DU Perron furnished Europe with all the materials 
for these researches, and by his translation introduced the literary 
world to the chief contents of the sacred books of the Zoroastnans. 
His work, jtlthough utterly incorrect and inaccurate, nevertheless 
gives a notion of the whole of the Zoroastrian ideas. One could 
learn from his books the different names of the divine beings, of 
the evil spirits, ceremonies, observances, doctrines and the con- 
tents in general. The reader could see for instance that 
in the first chapter of the Vendiddd^ the names of sixfeen 
countries were enumerated, which being originally good, were 
spoiled by the bad creations of the devil ; that in its second chap- 
ter, the story of Yima (Jemsliid) was treated, that the Tasna 
contains prayers of different kinds, addressed to different objects 
of worship &c. But it is in the easier parts only that he could 
gain even an approximate knowledge of the contents ; in the 
more difficult ones, as the GSthas, he could not attain thus much, 
because there nearly all was translated by Anquetil du Perron 
according to his own fancy and imagination. Anquetil being 
utterly unable to distinguish cases, tenses, moods, personal ter- 
minations &c., was liable to th^ gravest errors and mistakes, 
which gave rise to wrong conception not only of subordinate 
points, but of such as were of the highest importance to those 
interested in the Zoroastrian religion. 

To enable the reader to judge of AnquetiKs way of translat- 
ing, I shall give his translation of one of the most cele- 
brated passages of the Vendidad (19, 9 edition of Westergaard) 
which was supposed to prove Zarvan aharana^ i. e. the boundless 
time, to be the primitive being, the creator of the good and the bad 
spirits. 

^ Ahriman,* master of the bad law ! the being absorbed in 
glory has given (created) thee, the boundless Time has given thee, 
it has gi?on also, with magnificence, the«Amshashpands, &c/’ Ac- 
cording to this translation Ormuzd and Ahriman are not the two 

* The yeiti coSGludee an old song, describing the devil's attacka made upon Zara- 
thmata, and the convenation carried on between them. In the third chapter of thia 
work the reader will find a translation of the whole. 
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primitive spirits, but they themselves were created by a Supreme 
being called Zarmn aharana^ i. e. the boundless time. This 
doctrine being altogether strange to the Zend-Avesta| as we shall 
see afterwards, was merely interpreted into this passage by 
Anquetil according to the teaching of his masters, the DustoorB» 
in consequence of his grammatical ignorance. He translates the 
words Zruni akaranS** as nominative case, whilst a very super- 
ficial knowledge of Zend and Sanskrit grammars suffices to 
recognise both the forms as so called locatives ; they are therefore 
to be translated only **.in the boundless time,'’ the subject of the 
sentence being fpento maiuyus^ i. e. the white spirit (a name of 
Ormuzd) ; were it the nominative case, and the subject of the 
sentence, then we should have to expect Zarva akaranem/’ 
The right translation which I anticipate from the third chapter, 
in order to compare it with that of Anquetil, is as follows : 

** Oh evil-knowing Angrdmainyus (Ahriman) ! The white 
spirit made (these weapons required to defeat the influences of 
the bad spirit) in the boundless time,''^ the immortal holy Saints 
assisted him in making them.** 

Although we may distinctly gather from this specimen, that 
Anquetil is nowhere to be relied upon, lacking always accuracy, 
yet we must thankfully acknowledge, how much we owe to him, 
as the founder of all researches subsequently made into the 
Zend-Avesta. Whilst the translation itself is utterly inaccurate 
and erroneous, his descriptions of ceremonies and rites are quite 
correct, as 1 myself can assure the reader from my intercourse 
with Parsee priests. He was a trustworthy man in every re- 
spect, and wrote only what he was taught by the Parsee Dustoors.f 

* That means only, at a time unknown, at a time immemorial, or in the beginning. 

t The European reader will not be a little astonished to learn, that Anquetil*s work 
was regarded afterwards as a kind of authority by the Dnstoors tfaemseWes. 'So for 
instance the late Higbpriest of the Parsees at Bombay, Eduljee Darabjee Rustomjee, 
who passed for the most learned Priest of hb time in India, quotes in his Gnzaratee 
work **■ MujizSt>i-Zartosht** (the |riracle8 of Zioroaster) p. 10 Anquetil as an authority 
in order to countenance his strangaiiad quite erroneous eiplanatioa of the word** 
paipanhm** (decorated with stars) to mean ** Sadarah** the shirt worn by the Paiaeen. 
an interpretation which contradictil the tradition as well as the ooutOKls Of the paaeOgee, 
and WM conaequentiy not acknowledged by other Ihutoon. 
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These Iligh-priests of the Parsee community, who are the only 
preservers of the religious traditions, and their interpreters, derive 
all infonnatjon on their religion not from the original Zend texts 
themselves, but from the Pehlevi translation made of them at 
the time of tlie Sassanids. Considering that even this translation 
is not quite correct, and besides, that it is not understood by the 
Dustoors in a critical and philological way, how can Anquetil be 
expected to have fvirnished us with an accurate translation ? ^ In 
many instances Anquetil misunderstood the Dustoors, also ; 
so that his translation was tinged with errors of three kinds, 
viz. those of the Pehlevi translations, those of the Dustoors, 
and those of his own misunderstandings. His work, therefore, 
cannot stand the test, and from a critical point of view it cannot 
be styled even a translation ; it is only a summary report, in an 
extended form, of tlie contents of the Zend-Avesta. But he 
cannot be blamed for that ; at his time it was quite impossible 
for the most learned and sagacious scholars to do more than he 
really did. From the Dustoors he learned the approximate 
meanings of the words, and starting from this very rudimentary 
knowledge, he then simply guessed the sense of each sentence. 

Burnoup, who first investigated, in a scientific way, into thelan- 
guage of the Zend-Avesta, would never have succeeded in laying a 
foundation ofZend philology without Anquetil's labours. Anquetil 
had left ample materials for researches to be instituted in future, 
and had furnished the scholars with a summary of the contents of 
the Zend-Avesta. Burnouf, in making his researches, availed 
himself chiefly of a Sanskrit translation of the Yasna, or prayer- 
book of the Parsees, and found on a closer inquiry, that this work 
was more reliable than Anquetil's translation. The Pehlevi 
translation, upon which that into Sanskrit is founded, would have 
better answered his purposes ; but as he did not take the trouble 
requireiT to study this quite peculiar language, it was of no 
use to him. Neriosengirs Sanskrit tr^slation was then, as to 
grammatical forms and etymologies rectmed by Burnodf, through 
comparative philology, chiefly Sanskrit. But these aids, did not 
prevent him from committing many errors^ On the one aide ho 
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relied too much on Neriosengh's imperfect work, on the other, he 
applied too often to Sanej^rit etymologies. It is true, he ' 

had made extensive preparations, before he comjnenced his 
researches, for he compiled for his private use a dictionary of 
the Zend words with quotations from the Zend-Avesta, where 
each particular word occurs. In making his labor\ou8 inquiries 
into the meaning of any particular word, he quoted parallels, the 
brq^d ground* on which the whole of modern philology, so highly 
developed, rests. But there being at his disposal no printed 
editions of the Zend-Avesta, based on different manuscripts, and 
pointing out the various readings, he could not peruse the whole 
of i]; so carefully, as would have been required to guard him 
against many mistakes, which he was otherwise unable to avoid ; 
he, therefore, was often obliged to forego and overlook the impor- 
tant passages which would have guided him, in many instances, 
in fixing the exact meaning. 

In his etymological proofs he was not always fortunate.* He 
lacked, to a certain extent, the skill required for making sound 
etymologies (which is really a very difficult task), and. besides, 
his acquaintance with the most ancient forms and words of the 
Sanskrit, as they are to be met with in the Vedas only, was 
too superficial. The Iranian languages, such as Persian, 
(the application of which requires even much greater skill and 
knowledge than that of the Sanskrit), were but little attended to 
by him. Whilst Burnouf often failed in his etymologies, he was 


* I caDDot enter here into details ; 1 shall only ^oint out some etymologicid mistakes. 

Akhbdirya^ (Ys. 9,14 Vend 10, 11) he say &,iB derived from the Yedicrootatiy.to which 
he ascribes the meaning '* to sing,*’ attributing to that word the sense of ** made for 
being sang." That is utterly wrong. The root an/, to which he traces the word in ^ 
question, never means in the Vedas** to sing’* as he assorts, but ** to smear, anoint;'* (it 
is identical with the Latin unguo^ to smear). The context of the passage, where 
the word in question occuKi, besides, requires another meaning. Had he cast a 
slight glance only at Vend 10, 8, 7. he would have recognised the word to be a 
numeral, meaning ** four times'* (literally till the fourth time) and being composed 
of the prep siticm d (up, to, ti|||||b far as) and khtfLirya {quatuor in Latin, ktiwi in 
^tthuaniaa, Ihof). To th^^ord karftfiin (he writes tbs crude, form wrongly 
learaJtUL^ gflessing it from the very frequent genitive of the plvral., karqfndm) he 
ascribes the meaning while it means according to the Vedic language tha ** per- 
lortthm of MKiiflces," aa we Ahy see afte^^ 
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almost always successful in determining the grammatical terroina- 
tions. their aflSnity to those of the Siyiskrit being too close not to 
be recognised at once by a good Sanskrit scholar. But notwith- 
standing some undeniable defects in his researclms, he was the first, 
who gave not a mere paraphrase or an approximate statement of 
the contents, , but a real translation of two chapters of the Yasna 
(1st and 9th). That was a great step taken towards a sound 
philological interpretation of the whole Zend-Avesta. But rjthe 
great scholar seems to have become in the course of his stu- 
dies weary of spending many years in the explanation of a 
few chapters only, and did not pursue further his inquiries. 
After having simply pointed out the way, and paved it partially, 
he left it to otliers to follow his tracks. His results refer chiefly 
to grammatical points and the meanings of words, but very little 
to the contents of all the sacred books of the Zoroastrian religion, 
its origin, and development. About these matters his knowledge 
went only a little beyond that of Anquetil. He had no idea of the 
importance of the G^thas ; he neither knew that their language 
differs from the usual Zend language of the other books, nor that 
they are metrical compositions, their metres agreeing with those of 
the Vedic songs : so that he was unable to trace even the slightest 
features of a history of the Zoroastrian religion and its sacred 
writings. The task was, however, at his time too difficult to be 
carried out. He, however, discharged his duties as the founder 
of the first outlines of Zend philology with an accuracy, faithful- 
ness, conscientiousness and sagacity, which endear him to every 
sincere reader, and make his premature death to be deeply 
rcfgretted. He was really a master in scholarship and scientific 
^investigations, and every page he wrote, even where he erred, bears 
witness to the truth of this statement. 

Whilst the honour of having first opened the venerable docu- 
ments of the Zoroastrian doctrines to the civilized world, belongs 
to France, Germany and Denmark hav||||Mo claim the merit of 
having further advanced this entirely nW branch of philological 
and antiquarian studies. 

The first German scholar who made up his xoind to takax^ tba 
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study of the Z«nd-Ave8ta» was Joaxos OLSHAUSBNt Professoi 
of oriental languages at Kiel (now (me of the Directors in the 
Office of the Minister of Public Instruction in Prussia). He 
intended to publish an edition of the Zend* Avesta,. according to 
the manuscripts extant in Europe, chiefly at Paris and Copenhagen, 
and to furnish the learned public with a grammar an^ dictionary* 
He commenced bis edition by publishing the first four chapters 
of tli|p Vendidad, or the code of the Parsees, in the year 1 829 ; 
but after this first number liad appeared, be stopped his edition, 
and left this extremely difficult, and in many respects thankless 
branch of studies. 

Thia fragment, published by Olshausen, and the edition of a 
copy of a Vendidad-sfidah, belonging to the Imperial library at 
Paris, by Burnouf, were the only means available for German 
scholars who had a desire to decipher the language and teaching 
of the great Zoroaster. The utter insufficiency of these, in order 
to make any progress in these studies, was felt by all oriental 
scholars in Germany. They were, therefore, driven to content 
themselves with tlie results arrived at by Burnouf. 

The first who made an extensive and useful application of . 
them, now and then adding some remarks of his own, was 
Francis Bopp, the celebrated compiler of the first comparative 
grammar of some of the chief languages of the Arian stock. He 
tried to give an outline of Zend grammar, chiefly according to the 
results arrived at by Burnouf, but no where made real discoveries 
of much importance in the Zend language as that famous 
Frenchman did. His sketch of Zend grammar, scattered through* 
out his comparative grammar, although imperfect and fmcomplete 
as a first outline, was, and is up to this time, a valuable assist- 
ance to that larger number of oriental scholars who are desirous 
of acquiring some knowledge of Zend without taking the immense 
trouble of investigating the (^r^inal texts themselves. 

The first step to be ll||v by German scholars towards an ad- 
vancemeifl; in the unr^^ing of the mysteries of the Zend- 
Avesta, Was to put themselves in possesrion of larger and better 
materials for their imearches. There being no Zefui manuscrip 
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of importance in any German Library, the atudenta were obliged 
to go to Paris, Copenhagen, London and Oxford, the only fdacee 
where Zend manuscripts of value are to be found in Europe. 
Among the German States the honour of having provided scholars 
with the necessary means to stay at these places in order to col- 
lect more aipple materials, belongs to Bavaria. 

The Bavarian government granted considerable sums Ibr these 
purposes to two sdiolars of its country, to Joseph MiiLLEBirnow 
Professor of Oriental languages at Munich, and Frederic 
Spieqbl, now Professor of Oriental languages at the Bavarian 
University Erlangen. Joseph Muller went to Paris to copy out 
the most Important Zend and Pehlevi manuscripts. He seems to 
have been very busy during his stay at Paris ; he himself, how- 
ever, made but little use of the materials collected by him. He 
published two small treatises only, one “ on the Pehlevi language'* 
(in the French Asiatic Journal 1838), treating of the alphabet 
solely, and one “ on the commencement of the Bundehesh” (in 
the Transactions of the Bavarian Academy of Sciences). Both 
are valuable, but chiefly based on Anquetil’s papers, which the 
author thankfully acknowledged. Muller, ^ery likely deterred by 
the enormous difficulties like many others, then left this branch 
of studies, and handed most of his materials over to his younger 
and more energetic countryman, Frederic Spiegbl. 

This scholar intended to give to the learned world the first 
critical edition of all writings in the Zend language, and commonly 
called the Zend-Avesta, to be based on a careful comparison of 
all manuscripts then extant in Europe. The materials left to 
him by Joseph Muller and Olshausen, not being sufficient to 
achieve this task, he went, munificently supported by the Bavarian 
government, to Copenhagen, Paris, London and Oxford, and 
copied out aSl tliose manuscripts, which he required for his pur- 
pose. His Intention was not only to m^isli all the original 
together whh the ancient Peifalen tfiPIlation, but to prqmre a 
German translation of them with notes, and to issue bodi at the 
same time. But before he was so far advanced as to be aide to 
publish a partof his large work, an edithmcf the 
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(comprising the proper Vendiddd, Tasna and Ft^porcd,) in 
Boman characters, with an index and glosswy, a{>peared in 1850 
at Leipsic. « 

The author of this really very useful work, ■ which made the 
original texts of the Zend-^Avesta known to the learned public at 
large, was Berhann Brookhans, Ptofeasor of Sapskrit at the 
University of Leipsic. He, not being in possession of such 
ezteprive materials as Spiegel, contented himself with a tran> 
scription of Butnouf’s edition in Zend characters into tltose of the 
Bomanalphabet, and pointed out in footonotes the various readings 
id Framjee Aspendiarjee's edition published at Bombay in the yoan 
1842-43 in Gusarathi characters. To facilitate to the students these 
researches, he added an index, indicating in alphabetical order, the 
passage where each particular word occurs. In a glossary (distinct 
from the index), he collected the explanarions of the Zend words 
as far as they had been given by Burnouf, Bopp, Speigel, &c. It 
was a rudimentary Zend dictionary, but of course very incomplete, 
the author confining himself only to those words which were al- 
ready expluned by oAer scholars. Now and then he corrected 
errors. 

This useful book contributed largely towards encouraging the 
Zend studies in Germany. Bumoufs edition and commentary on 
the first chapter of the Yasna were too costly and comprehensive 
to become generally used among the students of German univer- 
siUes. The work of Brockhaus, then, formed the manual for 
those Sanskrit students who had a deure of making themselves 
acquainted with the sacred language of the Zend-Avesta. The 
German Sanskrit Professors began to teach now and then Zend, 
but thrir knowledge of this language being ve^ limited, they 
could not succeed in training young men for this branch of 
studies in the same way as tiiey did successfully in Sanskrit. 
Thesubject is actually so extremity difficult, that every, one who 
is desiswifr of acquiriog 4 IINrI knowledge of it, is compelled to lay 
ande far naaay years neariy all other ttadies, and devote his 
time soMy to Zend. The lurguege could not be learnt like 
Sandal Ara^, BeisiaBf Hebrew, CSudde^ Syriac, Aethiopic 
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Turkish} Chinese, etc. (all which languages are taught in German 
Universities, but of course not always at the same place) from 
grammars find dictionaries ; in fact, the Zend language before it 
could be learnt, had first to be discovered. But even- to begin 
this task, a very comprehensive and accurate knowledge of several 
oriental languages, as the starting point for further inquiries, was 
indispensable. 

In the mean time, the importance of the Zend language^ for 
antiquarian and philological researches became more generally 
known, chiefly in consequence of the attempts made to read the 
cuneiform inscriptions to be found in Persia. The first language 
of these inscriptions (which exhibit in Persepolis and the rock of 
Bisutfin three languages) is an Arian one, and decidedly the 
mother of the modern Persian. Its very close affinity to the 
Zend language, struck every one at the first glance ; thence the 
great importance of this language for deciphering these inscrip- 
tions was at once acknowledged. That circumstance removed 
chiefly in England many doubts which were entertained, nearly 
up to the present time, on the genuineness of the Zend language. 
The first work, written in English, which shews an acquaintance 
with the original Zend texts, is Revd. Dr. Wilson’s book on the 
Parsee religion, published at Bombay in 1843. 

Whilst Spiegel was preparing his critical edition of the Zend- 
Avesta, Westebgaard, Professor at Copenhagen, announced 
another one also, prepared from the same materials which were at 
the former's disposal. This great Danish scholar liad the first 
claims to the publication of an edition of the Zend texts, on 
account of the great trouble he had taken to collect additional 
materials for spch a work. Not satisfied with the materials 
extant in Europe, he left for India and Persia in order to search 
after new ones. During his stay in India and Persia (1841«43) 
he unfortunately did not succeed in obtaining new manuscripts o! 
high value. ' There are, however, as I ala told by Dustoors, some 
very old Copies of the Zend books extant in Guzerat, i»ilt it is 
very difficult to purchase them. In Persia, no books, ^ hi^ei^o 
unknown, could be discovered by Westergaard,’andeveR of dioie 
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known to the Parsees of India, he found only very few copies. 
We must therefore consider Western India, chiefly Guzerat, as 
the only place where some books, hitherto unknown, may be 
discovered* In the advertisement of his edition of the Zend- 
Avesta, Westergaard announced the addition of a complete Dic- 
tionary, with a grammar of both the Zend dialects, an English 
translation of the whole, and an account of Iranian antiquities 
according to the Zend-Avesta. 

The first fruit of Westergaard's Iranian studies was, however, 
not the edition of the Zend-Avesta, but tliat of the Bundehesh^ u e. 
on the origins of the creatures, now extant only in Pehlevi, the 
Zend original being lost. ~ It is a compendious description of the 
whole Parsee religion, but not acknowledged by the Dustoors 
as a canonical book, like those styled Zend-Avesta. Its con- 
tents agreeing so exce^edingly well with the reports of Theopompos 
and Hermippos, quoted above, we are driven to assign to the 
original or its sources a- date not later than the 4th century 
before the Christian era. Westergaard’s edition (Copenhagen, 
1851) exhibits, however, only a lithographed version of one very 
old codex of the Bundehesh, extant in the library of Copenhagen. 
He added neither translation nor notes ; the only addition ho 
made, was the transcript of two inscriptions of the Sassanids, 
found at Haji&bSd, which were copied out by him during his stay 
in Persia. I undertook to review this edition, and the substance 
of my review was a short sketch of the Pehlevi grammar (1854.) 

Before Spiegel issued the first number of his edition of the 
Zend texts, he published a grammar of the P&rsi language’* 
(Leipsic, 1851). He means by Parsi language that one 
which is now called by the Dustoor Pfizend. It differs very little^ 
from the modern Persian, except in the want of Arabic words, 

^ js identical with the Persian, as written by the great Persian 
> poet ^^Mrdfisi (IQOO A. D.) We, therefore, are fully entitled to 
eall itji^^EDewhat obsolete form of the modern Persian. Spiegel 
added soitte specimens of religious literature, extant iuPfirsi, with 
a German translation. 1 reviewed the book (1853)} and was 
iRble % point out at once that want of really sctenUfic research 
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and sound philological training) which I afterwards discovered to 
be the characteristic of all his publications on the Zend-Avesta. 
His philology and method of inquiry are out of date ; philological 
subjects were thus treated fifty years ago. The truth of this 
remark will be seen from the remaining portion of this first chapter. 

A short time after this grammar, the first number of his 
edition of the Zend-Avesta, comprising the Zend text of about 
10 chapters of the Vendid^, appeared. It was beautiftilly 
printed with new type at the Imperial printing oflSce at Vienna 
(1851,) and is really a master-piece of typography. This 
number, containing the mere text, without various readings or the 
Pejilevi ti^anslation, did not suffice to enable the reader to form a 
judgment of the way in which the text was made up. The 
publication of the larger remaining portion of the Veqdidfiid, 
together with the Pehlevi translation of the , whole was, although 
printed, delayed till 1853. In the same year the first number of 
Westergaard*s edition, printed at Copenhagen, appeared. It 
comprised the text of the Yasna only, chiefly based on a very old 
codex (copied about 500 years ago, the oldest of all Zend manu- 
scripts now extant in Europe) with foot notes indicating some 
of the more important various readings of other codices. 
The edition, although not so beautifully printed as that of 
3piegel, was very cleverly made, and made a much better 
impression upon the student than that of his rival. In this first 
number one could see that be had recognized the five Gfithas as 
metrical pieces (1 had seen that before the publication). These 
first numbers of Spiegel’s and Westergaard’s editions, together 
with Spiegel’s translation of the whole Vendidfid, were reviewed 
•(1852-53) by one of the most distinguished and sagacious San- 
skrit scholars of Europe, Theodob Benfby, Profassor of San- 
skrit at the University of GottiDgen, in Hanover. He showed 
that the me(|iod adopted by Spiegel of giving a critical revision 
of the Zend texts^ and a translation and explanation of them,, was 
utterly wrong, pointing out that the etudent, puiauii^^£^^egril’a r 
way, never could arrive at a real insight into tbe the Zend?- 

Avesta. Sfuegel, neither sufficiej^y^^trahtiid^ 
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knoving how to apply well the results of comparative philology 
to the inter[«etation of the Zend-Avesta, relied, in his transla- 
tion, mainly on the Pehlevi translation, which was inacces- 
sible to all other German scholars except hintfself. He sup- 
posed, that this andent translation, made about 1300 or 1400 
years ago by the most learned Parsee priests in Persia, was the 
only true basis on which a sound Zend philology could be 
founded. The correctness of this translation is to be tested by 
die comparison of the Iranian dialects, such as Pehlevi, Parsee, 
and modern Persian ; and then, in the last instance, Sanskrit 
and some other languages may be applied too. References to 
parallel passages are, according to his opinion, useful, but by all 
means subordinate to the traditional explanations of the priests. 
To judge impartially of his work, first a knowledge of the 
Pehlevi langu^ was to be obtained. Benfey could not enter 
into a discussion on the correctness or incorrectness of the 
Pehlevi translation, because it was inaccessible to him ; but he 
showed Spiegel, that by the application of Sanskrit, the forms 
of which language are so very near to Zend, and by comparative 
philology, one might arrive at a much better understanding 
of the Zend-Avesta than by his method. From his translation, 
whidi teems with passages unintelligible to .the reader, almost all 
oriental scholars in Germany, as well as other educated men, who 
tocdc an interest in the studies, were driven to the conclusion that 
the Pehlevi translation is either totally incorrect or misunderstood 
by Spiegel. l%e book, therefore, met wi^th but little success in 
Germany ; it was too far below what had been already achieved 
by Bumouf in the translation of the Zend-Ave^, and appeared 
nothing but a somewhat improved Anquetil. I^egel, however, 
pretended boldly to be the first translate of the Yendidfid, 
assertnig that Anquetil had not uuderstood thoroughly the Pehlevi 
tiansiatiOB^ and tlmt be could not regard thk Frenchman even as 
hisi^edMMnoK Bat on a closer inquiry we fistd, that l^iegd 
staited''&ett the rough copies of the dictatkms which An^uetil 
badteceitedfiMtt^eOustoMB, and deposited at the Imperial 
libtai^jtt Paiii ; thole coptea {where the P^levt 
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ia. written in Roman characters and explained in Persian) Spiegel 
wonld have been utterly unable to translate a single line with 
reference ' te the Pehlevi translation. Anqueti^ therefore, is his 
predecessor, and to him he owes nearly all ; Spiegel therefore is 
by no means the first translator of the ** Avesta.*’ If one under- 
stands by a translation an approximate statement of contents, or 
an unintelligible rendering of passages misconceived, then 
Anquetil’s as well as Spiegel’s works may be styled translations ; 
but if one feels, that this name should be given only to an accurate 
rendering of words in such a manner as to prove quite intelligible 
to the reader, then the title translation" is to be awarded to 
the works of neither.'' Burnouf’s rendering of the tiro chapters 
of the Tasna can alone stand the test, and the most severe critic 
is compelled to allow it to be a real translation. But none of 
Burnouf's qualities will be discovered in Spiegel’s works. 

Burnoiif took the great trouble of collecting the parallel 
passages, where the particular forms and words occur, sought 
their correspondents in the Sanskrit, and rectified in this way 
Neriosongh’s Sanskrit translation, which guided him as to the 
general sense. Spiegel, believing the Pehlevi translation to be 
in most cases infallible, only now and then requiring the 
elucidation of an agibiguity, or a trifling amendment to be 
arrived at, from a comparison of the other Iranian langu- 
ages, could of course entirely dispense with such time-wast- 
ing and painstaking preparations in collecting parallels as Bur- 
nouf, Westergaard, and I myself had found it necessary to make. 
As the first translator" of the Avesta, according to his 
principles, did not require such tedious preparations, we may 
expect him to have spent a great deal of his time, before he pub- 
lished his translation of the Yendidfid, in making a glossary of 
the Pehlevi translation, and in a careful study of this dark 
language, hi^erto. strange to almost all the European scholars. 
But when I cetmeiKSed the study of Pehlevi, with no other means 
than such as were in the hands of all other scholars 
gaard’s Bundehesh and Spiegel’s editicm oftheJEfeyeri 
of the Vendidfid), I was not a little aslonkihed' 
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nowhere throughout the wliole was a real study of the Pehlevi 
translation and the Pehlevi language to be perceived.* It was 
evident that almost all he had picked up of Pehlevi jras due to 
Anquetirs rough copies, and that this Frenchman had a much 
better knowledge of Pehlevi than the first translator of the 
Avesta.” Notwithstanding, Spiegel is not ashamed of pretending 
to be the first translator of the Avesta according to the Pehlevi 
trai^lation, and endeavours to deprive Anquetil of this honour, 

* I shall give here as a sample, of his way of translating, liis interpretation of the 
very commencement of the Ycndid^d ; and to enable the reader to judge for himself 
on Spiegel's way of using the Pehlevi translation, I shall add an English translation of 
this version also. First 1 shall write the original Zend text, with an intealinear version 
of my owp. 

Mraot Ahur6 Mazddo fpitamdi Zaratfmtfdi : azem dadKSflm 
apoko the living wise * to Spitama Zorathnstra 1 made 

fpitamA Za/rathustra <i(6 Tdmd~ddiilm^ iioit kudat skditUn j 

Spitama Zaratliustra place of an agreeable situation not any where habitable hitherto 
yidhi zi azem noit daidhi/Sm fpitama Znrathuatra 

if then 1 not would have made Spitama Zarathustra place 

rdmd-dditim ?mt kudat shdUtrn, vipp6 anhua agtvdo 
of an agreeable condition not anywhere habitable all life existing 

Airyanem mtjd frdahnvdt 

after Iran the pure would have been ponrod forth. 

This passage is rendered in the Pehlevi translation, together with explanatory notes 
interspersed (which I shall include in brackets) as follows : 

Uormnzd said to Sapetman Zordosbt : 1 made, Sapetman Zerdosht, a beautiful si- 
tuated place that which had not been made hitherto comfortable [the men of this place 
who were bom and brought up there thought that place to be excellent, which had been 
made by myself better and more comfortable.] Because if I had not mode a place 
beautifully situated, Sapetman Zerdosht, which had not been made comfortable (previ- 
ously ), the whole iving creation would have gone to Iran voj. [Had this happened (had 
peojile been drawn, after Iran vcj, the paradise) then th'stworld would have been unable to 
go on : for it could not have continued in its proper course from zone to zone ; some are of 
opinion, it would have fallen a prey to the devils]. Spiegel, who professedly adheres 
strictly to the Pehlevi translation, if notcoiLpelled by very palpable reasons to deviate 
firom it, (and in this passage no such reasons are to be found) translates as follows 
“ Ahura Mazda said to the holy Zarathustra : I created, holy Zarathustra, a place, a 
creation of pleasantness where nowhere was created a possibility (for drawing near). 
For if, holy Zoratlmstre, 1 had not created a place, a creation of pleasantness, where 
nowhere was created a possibility, the whole world endowed with bodies, would have 
gone to Airyana va^jo.*’ The notes of the Pehlevi translation, an given by myself, era 
completely omitted by Spiegel, which is almost always the case, if the notea were not 
intaUigible lo him at the first glance. Spiegel now deviates here in two essential 
points from the Pehlevi translation ; fint he tianslates, ^pitame,** the ns- 
pdiramame of Zoroaster in the Zend- A vesta, by **lioly,'* whilat all the Doatoon 
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for.obtaining wliicli he had risked so much. Spiegel's translation 
of the YendidSd is, to say it in short, the produce of a study of 
Anquetil’s j)aper8 and misunderstandings of the Pehlevi trans- 
lation, and the original Zend text, now and then trimmed up 
with some of the results of comparative philology, but nowhere 
deserving the name translation.*’ The first translation of the 
VendidCtd, according to the Pehlevi translation, as well as to the 
principles of comparative philology, is still to be made. Spiegel’s 
translation is, on an average, not a bit more reliable than 
Anquetil’s, giving neither the traditional explanation, nor the 
results of real philological researches. 

Beforo <^Spiegel published the second volume of his edition of 

consider it to be a proper name of one of Zoroaster’s ancestors ; Spiegel fol- 
lowed simplf Buvnoufs explanation of the word, which I did also, but after- 
wards I discovered the mistake. Spiegel as the strict follower of the tradition, 
ought hero not to have deviated from it, before having ascertained, from strict investi- 
gation that it actually meant **holy,” (which it never does.) The second deviation 
is Spiegel’s translation of the words noit kudat ihditim* In the Pehlevi text there is 
written rd dk jahabunt jakawimunit dfdntsh, which means literally, **not which 
made happened comfort” Spiegel introduces “ nowhere” and then the word “ possi- 
bility,” strange to the Zend as well as to the Pehlevi text and its glosses. He misnn- 
deratood two words entirely : kudat and skditim ; kudat is an adverb, meaning ” any- 
where,” and joined to tlie negative nOit ” nowhere.” But Spiegel makes it two words 
as the Pehlevi translation does! kudat \ the first he takes as an adverb, meaning, 
combined with the negative noit, ** nowhere,” and dat is, according to him, a past parti- 
ciple of the root dd, to make, create. The Pehlevi translation takes ku simply as a 
relative particle, but not in the meaning *' any whore,” and to dat it gives the same 
moaning that he does. Only to the whole word kudat, can the meaning ” anywhere” 
be reasonably given, but by no means to the first part, as Spiegel may learn from the 
Persian grammar. To take dat, being here a pronominal enclitic (like chit in Sanskrit, 
kvachit ” anywhere,”) as a past participle, is a gross and unpardooable grammatical 
blander, showing an utter ignorance of the very first principles of grammar. The past 
participle of the root dd, to make, is in Zend always ddta (corresponding to the Latin 
datus, given) but never dat ; dgdnUh, by which chditlm is translated, never means in 
Persian ” possibility,” but ease, comfort. He had very likely in view the Sanskrit 
fokiU power, strength, which meaning is altogether strange to shdiH% a derivation of 
the root kthd, k§hi, ** to live, reside.” Whatever derivation he might have thought 
of, at all events the rendering of the Pehlevi translation ” comfort” is far preferable to 
that ventured upon by its professedly strict follower. The correct philological render^ 
ing of the wliole passage is as follows : 

” I made ' Spitama Zarathustra ! into a delicious spot what was (hitborto) 
nowhere habitable. For had not 1, Spitama Zarathustra, converted into a dalicions 
spot, what was (hitherto) nowhere habitable ; all earthly life would have been poured 
forth after Airy ana Va6j6” (the paradise ; the whole earth then would ha now a dwefi). 
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die Zend-Avesta, (1858, containing the Yasna and Vispagrad, 
with the Pehlevi translation), Westergaard succeeded in editing 
all the Zend texts which are known as yet ; and to him we owe 
therefore the first complete edition of the Zend-Avesta. The 
work is entitled Zend-Avesta^ or the religious hooks of' the 
Zoroastrians^ edited and translated^ with a Dictionary, Grammar 
^c. By N.. L. Westeigaafd. VoL I : The Zend texts Copenhageil 
185^-54 : of the two remaining volumes nothing has appeared 
yet. Westergaard knows too well the enormous difficulties Ivith 
which the study of the Zend-Avesta is beset, to come forward 
with a hasty translation, grammar, and dictionary ; he knows 
that none but he who spends many years in mere preparatory 
studies, is able to^give any thing like a translation of even a few 
of the fragments of the Zend-Avesta. As a first edition of all 
the Zend texts, Westergaard*s work deserves much praise ; he 
follows, iiTmost cases, the best manuscripts ; but if he finds their 
readings entirely incorrect, he amends them according to sound 
philological principles. Compound words, as far as he could 
discover them, are always marked. From a careful perusal of his 
work, one may gather that Westergaard understood already a good 
deal of the texts (except perhaps the most ancient and difficult pieces, 
theGfithas) and had extensive collections of words, forms, various 
readings &c., at his disposal. In every respect, except typography, 
Westergaard*s edition is by far preferable to that of Spiegel. 

1 may pass over some small treatises by Spiegel, published 
occasionally in the journal of the German»Oriental Society and the 
Transactions of the Bavarian Academy, as having contrived but 
very little towards the elucidation of the Zend-Avesta,’*' and 

* The best essay written by Spiegel is his explanation of the 19th Fargard of the 
YendidSd. Here he was less hasty tlian in his other publications. His ** Grammar ef 
the HnzvSresh (Pehlevi) language” (Yienna 1856) contains valuable materials for a 
well trained philologist, who will undertake to compile a Pehlevi grammar, ftom which 
the stndent might learn thus much as to be able to understand to a certain extent the 
Pehlevi translations of Zend-Avesta, and Ute linguist gain a fair insight into the 
nature of that dark language } but on account of the author's want of critical Jndg- 
ment (as 1 pointed that out in a review, published in 1857 in the notices on literary 
subjepb of Vmvemty^ Gottingen) every reader, expecting to attain by meant of 

Sjli^pdVwbik;' to either of those scopes, wffi find hiii^f soon wholly disappointed. 
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shall now speak of my own researches made into the sacred 
writings of the Parsees. 

1 commenced the studying of the Zend language in the autumn 
of 1852, sliortly after the publication of the first number of 
Westergaard*s edition of the Zend-Avesta, containing the Taspa. 
I was already acquainted with the results arrived at by Burnouf, 
which knowledge I chiefly owed to Brockhans’ valuable compilation 
above noticed. But I was quite convinced, at the very oiitset 
of my studies, that from all that had been hitherto written on the 
Zend language and the Zend-Avesta^ one could obtain nothing 
but a smattering of this subject. Actuated by mere love of these 
ancient i^cords, and cherishing the hope of making some dis- 
coveries in this terra incognita, 1 set about the task of instituting 
inquiries of my own into these sacred texts. I was not possessed 
of any other aids but those which were accessible to all other 
scholars, while Spiegel and Westergaard had all the manuscripts 
or copies thereof, and the Pehlevi and Sanskrit translations, at 
their disposal. We$tergaard*s edition of the Yasna enabled me 
to commence this study, but I soon was aware of the unusually 
great difSculties which every step in this branch of philological 
studies was to encounter. I first directed iny attention towards 
the metrical portions of the Yasna, called the five G^thas or 
songs, the explanation of which never had been attempted before 
by any oriental scholar. It is true, Spiegel observed first, that 
their language is different, from the usual Zend language to be 
found in the Yendid&l, the Yashts, Yisparat and the later 
portions of the Yasna ; but he rested satisfied with pointing out 
some of the most striking differences, such as the constant length 
of the vowels at the end of a word &c., and never undertook to 
translate these songs. I first tried to make out the meaning of a 
few lines by means of AnquetiFs translation, but I soon convinced 
myself of his utter insufficiency even as a guide for ascertaining 
the general sense only. In the Ycndidfid and the other books, 
Anquetil may guide one in this respect ; but not in the 6&thas. 
The chief reason is the peculiarity of this portion as to language 
and ideas; they contain no descriptions of ceremonies aad.ob- 
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•ervances, as the Vendidaxl. nor any enumeration of the glorious 
feats of angels, as the Yashts, but philosophical and abstract 
thoughts, and they differ widely from all other pieces contained 
in the Zend-Avesta. As they have been unintelligible to 
the Parsee priests for several thousand years, we cannot* expect 
Anquetil to have given even a faint approximate state;Dient of their 
general contents. Having no other aids save Anquetil's worki 
whiqh proved in this case to be no aid at all (his rough copies 
were not accessible to me), I was left to my own resources; 
First 1 took the great trouble of collecting all the parallels 
throughout the Zend-Avesta, and arranging them alphabetically ; 
the index of Brockhaus to Vendidad, Yasna, and Vispafat, aided 
me considerably ; but to the Yashts, which forming ibout one- 
half of all the Zend texts extant, were for the first time published 
in Westergaard’s edition, I was obliged to make an index of my 
own. Being convinced, like Burnouf, that the language of the 
Vedas stands among all Arian dialects nearest to the Zend lan- 
guage, I betook myself to the study of the sacred writings of the 
Brahmans, chiefly to that section, which is called Bigveda 
Samhiid^ being a collection of a little more than 1,000 very 
3 ;ncient hymns. Only the eighth part of this large work being 
published at the time, when I made up my mind to investigate 
into the Zoroastrian writings, I found it necessary to copy out 
from a manuscript, kindly lent me by my friend. Professor 
Benfey, at Gottingen, the remaining seven parts; After that was 
done, an alphabetical index, at least^to some portions of this ex-r 
tensive collection of sacred songs, was to be made also. In this 
tedious work I was supported by a friend, Gottlob Wilhelm 
Hermann (a young clergyman in ray native country Wurtem- 
beig), who possesses a remarkable knowledge of Sanskrit. Not 
contenting myself with these aids, I commenced the study of 
the Armenian (which is affiliated to the Iranian languages), 
and also that of the Pehlevi language (with modern Persian 1 
was aboaify acquainted). The study of Pehlevi, which language 
ig a mixture of Persian and Chaldee, was much facilitated to me 
in censaqaance of my being acquainted to a certain extent with M 
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Semitic tongues, which knowledge I chiefly owe to my great teacher. 
Professor Ewald, at Gottingen. After having been prepared in 
this way, I commenced my philological operations'in the following 
manner : First I turned up all the other passages, where the word 
or form to be investigated into, occurred, in order to ascertain its 
approximate^meaning. But the parallels, referred to, being often as 
obscure as the passage, upon which they were to throw some 
light, 1 was often obliged first to make out their meaning alsip by 
a reference to other parallels. Having thus arrived, in most 
cases after many troubles only, at the approximate meaning of 
the word in question, I ventured upon confirming or modifying 
the results obtained in this way by means of a sound etymology. 
First I applied to those words and forms of the Zend language 
itself, which 1 had reason to suppose to be cognate to the word in 
question ; then I consulted the Vedas, chiefly the hymns of 
the Rigveda. There being neither index nor glossary, I 
had to take here the same trouble as 1 did in the Zend- 
Avesta, in order to ascertain from the parallels the meaning of 
the Vedic word I referred to. I could not asquiesce always 
in the results I had gained in this way, but I searched after 
the Zend words to be explained in modern Persian and Armenian, 
and now and then in Latin and Greek also. Modern Persian, 
chiefly in its older shape, commonly styled Parsee, was of the 
higliest value for such etymological researches. But the appeal 
to this genuine niece of the sacred language of the Zend-Avesta 
is on an average rendered more difficult, and subjected to more 
errors than that to the Vedic Sanskrit, which is the elder sister 
to the Zend. In the modern Persian a good many of the Zend 
words are preserved ; but they have undergone such great 
changes as to make them indiscernible to a somewhat inexperi- 
enced etymologist. Such corruptions of the ancient words being, 
however, reducible to certain rules, these, only partially known as 
yet, were first to be discovered. I shall illustiate these remarks 
on the corruption of ancient words in the modern Persian by some 
examples : e. g. the Zend zaredaya^ i. e. heart, has becotoe dil in 
modern Persian ; ^ateda^ i. e. year, is sdl ; kerenaoiih i* e/ he 
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makes is hunad ; dtars i. e. fire» is aiesh In the Sanskrit 
* as the elder sister, the corresponding Mords are much easier to be 
recognised. So* zaredaya is hrdaya^ faredha far«d (in the 
Vedas), herenaoiti kmoti (vedic form, in the classical Sanskrit 
changed into haroti)^ dtar-s is athar (preserved only in the deriva- 
tive atharvanX fire-man, priest), &;c. Of the ancient grammatical 
forms such as the terminations of cases, tenses &c., nothing is 
rem^jning in the modern Persian, .but all are extant in the Vedic 
Sanskrit. From these remarks every one can draw the conclusion 
that Sanskrit is, for the deciphering of the Zend language, of 
much greater use than the modern Persian. 

The first fruit of my laborious researches was an aftempt to 
explain the 44th chapter of tlie Yasna (forming a part of the 
second G^tha) which appeared in tlie journal of the German 
Oriental Society (1853-54). It was on account of the immense 
difficulties of the subject and the then insufficiency of my prepa- 
rations, that it was impossible for me, even in the majority of my 
interpretations, to be sure of being right. But being convinced 
from this faint attempt, that the Gfithas contained the undoubted 
teaching of Zarathustra himself, as he imparted it to his disciples, 
1 thought it worth the trouble to pursue these studies for six 
years more. The last and ripest results of these laborious studies, 
1 published in a work entitled, The Jive Gdthas^ i, e, collections 
of songs and sayings of Zarathustra^ his disciples and success 
sors, JSdited, translated and explained (2 Vols., Leipsic, 1858-60). 
It contains a revised text according to philological principles, 
transcribed into Roman characters, a literal Latin, and a more 
free German translation, and a complete critical and philological 
commentary with introductions to the several chapters (17) and a 
general introduction to the whole at the end. The basis of the 
whole work is the commentary, which gives in full length the results 
of my comparing the parallels of the Zend Avesta and the Veda, 
and the etymological researches in Zend and the cognate languages 
together with a partial review of the traditional explanations, as 
far as they were .accessible to me in a bad transcript of 
Nmoseoghs Sanscrit trauslation of the GItthas. Some portions 
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of the work, but much revised, will be submitted to the reader in 
the third chapter of this book. 

About half a year after the publication of the first part of 
my work, ** the first translator of the Avesta*’ published a 
translation of the whole Yasna, together with Visparat, including 
the Gfithas ^Iso. He complained very much of my encroachment 
on his monopoly, and pretended boldly, (although he bad devoted 
but little time, as he confessed himself in the preface, whereas I 
had spent six years on this difiicult portion) to offer here to the 
public the first translation of the Gathas. But he found himself 
soon disappointed in his expectation ; for nobody acknowledged his 
pretensions. It would bo mere wasting of time and paper to 
expatiate here on his work ; written exactly in the same style as 
his Vendidfid, it is made without any philological preparations, 
simply according to Neriosengh’s Sanskrit translation ; no study 
of the subject is perceptible. The work, therefore, is completely 
useless as far as the G^tlias are concerned, in the explanation of 
which, still, after the publication of my work, much remains to 
be done. In the introduction ho repeats chiefly Anquetil’s 
reports on the forms of worship among the Parsees. 

Before I conclude this introductory chapter, 1 have to mention 
some otlier publications relative to the Zend-Avesta. Lasben, 
the well known Sanskrit scholar, published an edition of the Zend 
text of the five first chapters of Yendidad (Bonn 1851), but 
adding neither translation nor explanatory notes. 

WiNDlSHMANN, a Roman Catholic clergyman of a high position 
at Munich, published two valuable essays, one on (the deity) 
Anaitis," worshipped by the ancient Persians, and mentioned in 
the Yashts ; the other is a translation of the Mihir Yasht, with 
notes (Leipsic, 1857.) 

Max Dunckbr, the author of a History of Antiquity which is 
highly valued in Germany, treated, in the second volume of his 
work, of the ancient Persian religion, its sacred books and prophets. 

* In several translations of Grecian reports, as given aboVjp. 1 was compelled to fol- 
low him, the original texts of the authon not always being accessible to me in this 

place. 
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Although he himself is a mere historian by profession (no oriental 
scholar), he succeeded in drawing up a fine and correct general 
picture of the ancient Iranian life according to the reports of the 
Greeks and the modern researches into the Zend-Avesta. 

This much 1 had to notice on the general course of the re- 
searches into the sacred writings of the Parsees, undertaken in 
Europe solely out of interest in the remote and glorious past of 
Persihns and Bactrians. Slowly a whole world, buried for thou- 
sands of years in documents written in a now unintelligible 
tongue, begins to be unfolded ; but many years and many 
labourers will be required to make this new field for antiquarian 
and philological researc hes y ield much ripe fruit. The Dustoor6« 
who are first concerned, and other younger talented and well-to- 
do members of the rich Parsee community, ought to consider it 
their duty to equip themselves with all the implements (know- 
ledge of Sanskrit, Persian, Chaldee, Hebrew, &c.), now required 
for a successful investigation into the Zend and Pehlevi lan- 
guages, in order to learn the foundations on which their religion 
rests. For the benefit of the Parsee youth chiefly this work 
is intended. May it be a useful guide to them in their 
studies ! 
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I— THE IRANIAN LANGUAGES. 

The languages of Persia, commonly called Iranian, form a 
separate family of the great Arian stock of languages, which com- 
prises, besides the Iranian idioms, the Sanskrit (with its daught- 
ers), Greek, Latin, Teutonic (with English), Slavonian, Letto- 
Litthuanian and Celtic dialects. The Iranian idioms themselves 
are to be brought under two heads : 

1. Iranian languages in the strictest sense. , 

2. Affiliated tongues. 

The first division comprises the ancient, middle age, and modern 
languages of Iran, i. e. of Persia, Media, and Bactria, or chiefly of 
those countries which are styled in the Zend-Avesta, the Arian 
countries*’ {airy do danhdvd). We may class them as follows : — - 

(a.) The East-Iranian or Bactrian branch, extant only in the 
two dialects, in which the scanty fragments of the Parsee scriptura 
are written l the more ancient of them may be called the Gfitha 
dialect,**^ because the largest and most important pieces 
preserved in this peculiar idiom, are the so called GSthas 'ajr j^ngs; 
the younger, in which most of the books, which now make up, the 
Zend-Avesta, are written, may be called ** ancient Bacti^*^ or 
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the classical Zend language/’ wliicli was for many centuries the 
spoken and written language of Bactria. The chief differences 
of the two dialects will be pointed out in the grammsttical sketch 
to be given in this chapter, and the question as to their relation- 
ship to each other, will be briefly discussed at the end. The.Bac- 
trian languages seem to have been dying out in the tliird century 
B. G., no daughters of them having been left. 

(A) The West-Iranian languages or those of Media and Persia. 
They are known to us during the three periods, antiquity, middle 
ages, and modern times, but only in one dialect, viz., that which 
at every period served as the written language throughout the Ira- 
nian provinces of the Persian Empire. There are several dialects 
mentioned by lexicographers, but we know but very little of them.^ 
Of the Ancient Persian a few documents are now extant in the 
cuneiform inscriptions of the Kings of the Achasmenian dynasty, 
to be found in the ruins of Persepolis, on the rock of Behistun, 
near Hamadan, and some other places of Persia. This language 
staflds nearest to the two Bactrian dialects of the Zend-Avesta, 
but shows, however, some peculiarities ; for instance, instead of z we 
find d used, e. g. adam 1, in Zend azem ; efastohand, Zend zafta* 
It is undoubtedly the mother of thd modern Persian. The differ- 
ences between both are nevertheless great, and to read and inter- 
pret the cuneiform inscriptions written in the ancient Persian, 
Sanskrit and Zend, although they bo only sisters, have proved to 

* In Sayid Hosnein' Slid.li Hakikat’s Persian grammar, entitled Tochfat ul ajam^ 
tbore are seven Iranian languages enumerated, whiclt «re dossed under two lioads, viz., 
(a) obsolete or dead, and (h) such tongues as are used. Of the ancient he knows 4 : 
Soghdhi (tho language of tlie ancient Sogdiona, Qughdha in the Zend-Avesta) ; ZMi 
(instead of Zdbuli, the dialert of Zabulistan); Siksi (spoken in Sej^tan, called Sakai- 
tene by the Gieeks) ; and Eirwi (liarogu in the Zend-Avesta, the modem Herat). Aa 
languages in use, he mentions ParseCt which, he says, was spoken in Istakbar 
(Persepolis), the ancient capital of Persia; thon Deri or Court language, according 
to this author, sj^ken at Balkh, Bokhara, Merw and in Badakshan ; and Peklevi or 
Pehlevdni, the language of the so called Peldev^ comprising the districts of Rai (^Ragha 
in the ^end- Avesta),- Ispahan and Dinur. Den he calts the language of Firdausi, but 
the trifling deviations he alleges to prove tho difference of Deri fmin Pariee (for 
iastaace they say in Deri athkam belly for ehakan^, and ahd instead of bd With), refer 
only to d%ht c^ges in spelling, and are utterly insufficient to induce a philologist to 
make aa idiom different from Parsec. 
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be more useful than its daughter, the modern Persian. The 
chief reason is the loss of nearly all the grammatical inflexions in 
nouns, verb6, genders, &c., in the modern Persian, while in the 
Persian, as written and spoken at the time of the Achamenids 
(500 — 300 B. C.), we find still a great many inflexions agreeing 
with those of the Sanskrit, Zend, and of the other ancient Arian 
tongues. At what time the Persian lost almost all its termina- 
tions, and came into the condition of its present grammatical 
poverty, which makes it appear rather like the Chinese than the 
Arian sister tongues (whose grammar is so highly developed), we 
cannot ascertain. But there is every reason to suppose, that this 
dissolution and absorption of the terminations on account of their 
having become for the greater part utterly unintelligible, began 
before the Christian era, because in the later inscriptions 
of the Acluemenlds (400 B. C.), wo find already the grammatical 
forms confounded, which confusion we discover in many portions 
of the Zend-Avesta also. No inscription of the successors of the 
Achusmenids, the Arsacids, in the vernacular Persian being 
extant, we cannot tracb the successive dissolution of the ancient 
Iranian. Among the Persian inscriptions still extant, tliose which 
stand, as to their time, next to* those of the Achsemenids, belong 
to the Sassanids, who ascended the throne of Iran in A. D. 
235. From them, although very rare, except on coins, we may 
learn that the general grammatical structure of Persian, at the 
Sassanian times, as regards the want of grammatical terminations, 
was almost in the same state as we find it now. But besides the 
loi^s of the terminations, another considerable change is to be 
observed, viz. the intermixture of a foreign (Semitic) language. 
The coins of tlfo Sassanids (from A. D, 235 — 640) show many 
Semitic words, but with Arian terminations. To make that clear, 
1 sliall give the reader a short specimen of this style. 

In the inscription of King Shapur I. (who reigned from A. D. 
238 to 260), found at HajiIbId, copied by Westergaard, and 
added to his edition of the Bundehesh (without any ekplanation), 
we find the following titles ; — 

Mmlayasn hagi Shahpuhri malkdn tnalkd Irdn v A^rdn ndiad 
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chalri min yazddn barj mazdayasn bagi Artashatr malkdn malH 
Irdn mind chatri min yazddn nafi bagi Babagdn mailed^ i, e.j the 
Ormiizd worshipper, the ruler Shapiir, the ernperdr of Ir^ti 
and Not-Ir(tn (Turan), of divine origin through God, the 
son of the Ormuzd-worshipper, the ruler Ardeshir, emperor qf IrSin, 
of divine origin through God, grandson of the rul^r Babagani 
the king. « 

Mazdayasn is in the old language 31asdayagna, the termin- 
ating a being lost ; bagi is the ancient (literally, god) applied 
to kings, like the Grecian theos, god,* and the Sanscrit deva ; the 
final i is the so called Idhd/ai^ or the relative particle which joins 
one noun to the other or an adjective to the substantive, Miich use 
is extremely freq^^ent in the moefern Persian. Shahpuhr-^i^ \\\^ 
proper name of the king ; in ancient Persian it would sound 
Khsliaihra puthra. The final i is of the same nature as that in bagi ; 
it connects the name of the Ring with his titles. Malkdn Malkd 
corresponds to the ancient Persian hhslmyatliiya hhshay iihi^ 
ydnam, King of Kings, and the modern Persian Shahanshdh » 
it is of Semitic (Chaldee) origin (compare malkd^ the king, 
in Chaldee, and malhS in Syriac), but with the Iranian 
plural termination dn^ which was originally used for the genitive 
plural only, but afterwards applied to all cases of the plural 
indiscriminately. Jrd^i and Anirdn are in the ancient language 
Airyana and Anairyana ; v («) is a corruption of uia^ and 
mino chitra would be mainyxi-chitra^ having a heavenly origin ; 
min is a Semitic particle meaning **^from*' instead of ancient 
Persian Jiacha and modern Persian a% ; yazddn^ mod. Pers. 
yazddn^ god, which cprresponds to the ancient yazatun&m^ the 
genitive plural of yazata^ i. e. a being deserving worship. f Barj 
is the Chaldee tar, son {ben in Hebrew and Arabic) ; the j 
at the end is another pronunciation of the relative i above 
mentionecL Naf-i^ is the Zend napd^ S. noptd, Lat. nepos 

X)ne might tahe this terminating i as an adjectival termination, but on tht coins 
we often find the simple bag. 

t The plural is here used aa a term of respect ; compare the Hebrew eloMm, a 
plural, and the Aetliiopic amldk, a plural too, but both applied to god. 
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^ grandson (preserved, but with a somewhat changed meaning in 
nephew). 

Besides dbins and a few inscriptions, books also* are extant from 
the Sassanian times. It is hard, and in many instances impos- 
sible, to ascertain tho accurate date when they were written; thus 
much is only certain, that they exhibit that form of the Persian 
tongue which was current in Persia during the Sassanian rule 
(235—640 A. D.), and for the period immediately subsequent to 
its overthrow. This Pehlevi literature, as far as it is preserved, 
is of a merely religious character, being closely connected with the 
restoration of the Zoroastrian religion by the Sassanids. The most 
important remnant of it is a translation of the chief parts of the 
Zend-Avesta (Yasna, Yisparad and Yendidad)i^ and some minor 
pieces. Other religious boohs, without a Zend original, are 
extant, such as the Bundehesh^ SMkandgnmdniy Dinhart^ Atash 
Bahrdm^ etc»^nd by searching in the libraries of ancient priest- 
ly families, one might discover several Pehlevi books, utterly un- 
known hitherto. 

As to the nature of the Pehlevi language to be found 
in all these books, and the relationship in which it stands 
to that on the coins and inscriptions, 1 shall quote here some of 
my remarks made about this subject in my German pamphlet 
** On the Pehlevi language and the Bundeliesh*’ (Gottingen 1854). 

The Pehlevi of the books differs from that (o be met with on 
coins and inscriptions, but these differences are not so great as to 
justify the supposition, maintained by Westergaard, that both are 
utterly distinct languages, the former a pure Iranian, the latter a 
Semitic idiom. The main character of both is the same, viz. 

* a mixture of Semitic and Iranian elements, the Semitic part being 
always identical with Chaldee forms and words, and the Iranian 
with Persian. The difference consists only in the larger or 
smaller intermixture of either.' The inscriptions at Haji&blu], 
mentioned above, exhibit one and the same text in two very nearly 
related, yet not identical idioms. Thb first, marked (A) at the 
end of Westergaard*s Bundehesh, the commencement of which, 
inscription we have explained above, shows the same idiom 
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wliicli we find on fehe coins ; it is full of Semitic words, but the 
structure is Iranian, not Semitic ; thus we have for instance the 
Persian plural termination in the Persian way of cj^ressing the 
genitive case by means of the suffix i (to be traced to the relative 
pronoun yat). In the other idiom marked (B), the Semitic ele- 
ment prevails even in the structure ; it thus stands nearer to the 
Semitic than to the Iranian character, though it is nowhere to be 
recognised as a really Semitic language. We find in it, for instance, 
tlie Chaldee plural in tUi e. g. malMn^ kings, and instead of thelra- 
nian hag^ divine, the Semitic aUhd^ divine. In comparing tliese two 
idioms with the Pehlevi of the books, we find some djiferences,. 
but they are not of any great importance. On the contrary, we 
meet many of those strange looking forms and words, which made 
Pehlevi appear in the eyes of several scholars as a fabricated 
guage, on the inscriptions (where certainly no fabricated language 
could be made use of by the kings) as well as in <11^ books, e. 
the particles, aik which, what, amat when, vaU {var in the bboks, 

I there being often not distinguished from r), apan^ avan to, 
wards, before, etc., all being of Semitic origin. The non- 
iranian element is called Hiizvdresh by the Parsee priests. If tliey 
read Pehlevi, they generally read tlie corresponding Persian 
instead of these foreign words,’’* being, however, ready, if called 


« They read, for inatanre, kali 'which, iuntead of aik ; khdsian to want, 

instead of bumhunaatan , niahUtdn to get, instead of jatibantan^ etc. This circumstaace 
has very likely given rise to Westergaard's strange opinion, that the foreign words of 
the r«?h]evi books arc mere ideographic signs, invented to conceal the meaning of the 
sacred books from laym^. But the priests, if asked, whether or not the foreign word, 
styled by Westergaard an ideograph, has a i>cculiar pronunciation, answer in tlie 
affirmative, and pronounce then the signs, character by character, saving at the same ^ 
time ** that is HuzvSresfa.” This name, therefore, is to be confined to the Semitic 
dement in the Pehlevi only, and not applied to the Pehlevi language in general. To 
facilitate the reading of these Semitic words, styled Uuzoore8h{^Vi\» in all probability 
the right pronunciation and not jruzvdresh)^ we find often an Iranian termination added 
to a Semitic word, e. g. abi^dar fstber, ami-dar^ mother, where dar at the mid itadicatei 
that abi and n&ii is to be pronounced as pddar, mddar, the Persian substitutes for tbe 
Semitic ab father, am mother ; yahaw^mand (read by the priests janoonand) they 
are, where yahawm is tbe 3rd person plural of the second tense (its meaning being 
that of tbe present and future) of the Chaldaio aerb Aenwf to bn, and tbe termiaatioa of 
the 3rd ploxal, present tense, of the Persian Aasfand, they arc. 
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upon, to pronounce them according to the characters in which 
they are written ; but their pronunciation of these Semitic words, 
whose roots and forms are unintelligible to them, is in many 
cases evidently wrong. The chief reason of this is the great am- 
biguity of the Pehlevi writing, where not only the short vowels are 
omitted (as ia usual in all Somitic alphabets, except the Aetliio- 
pic), but one and the same character is capable of three or four 
different meanings ; so, for instance, o, ti, n are expressed by 
one character, for initial j, //, s there is one sign indiscri- 
minately used, etc. The correct form and pronunciation is to be 
ascertained from the Chaldee only, a good knowledge of which 
tongue is indispensable in order to understand Pehlevi. 

Now the question arises, do these three idioms of the Pehlevi 
language, which we can discover, represent dialects of three differ- 
ent districts in Iran, or do they belong to different periods, or are 
they mero p^ucts of peculiarities existing in different styles ? 
The two idioms, found in the Hajiabad inscriptions, which are writ- 
ten in twodistinct kinds of characters, one of which (B) resembles 
very much the Hebrew writing, exhibit certainly • two dialects of 
one and the same language, as spoken in two neighbouring pro- 
vinces. The book Pehlevi (called Zend-Pehlevi^ u e. Pehlevi of 
the commentary) differs from the Pehlevi on the coins only as 
far as the style is concerned ; it was very likely that kind of 
language, which was used in the schools by scholars only, and not 
by the people. At the time when Pehlevi ceased to be a living 
language, and the restoration of the pure Iranian words was ' 
begun, the scholars, not daring to diange the writings, descended 
from the Sassanian times, accustomed themselves to substitute in 
* reading the Persian equivalents for the foreign Iluzooresh words. 
This circumstance gave at length rise to a new form of writing 
commentari^ on religious subjects, consisting in tlii wise of the ^ 
more distinct and olear Zend characters, where eacb sign has 
but one phonetical value, and in exterminating all the foreign 
Huzooresh words, to be replaced by pure Persian ones. This 
new form was called PAzend^ serving, as is the case up to the pre- 
sent day, to facilitate the reading and understanding of the ancient 
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P«Um booltv only. Thu PfiwBd bw kw mwinw y like 
it awns wpUuta^ «f ths Zend eoaaeQtniyt this mqplsiis^ 
tioB bei^ initte& in the puN limUnt it is npldied lAa lo the 
iengnege luedibc that paipose. 

IHte laniaa past of the Pehleri diff(ningbut little from aolMtii 
Fne^, we dare ay* that the Persian language, a wntten 1600 
yean «go, was, in grammatieal rrspects, almost in the ame stale 
a w^find it at present. It needed only the ChaUee wads to he 
esterminated and pure Iranian ona re-established thaeaghoat-ui 
tJudr fooa, in otda to arrive a that state of the modem Persian 
which is presented to a in the ShfihnOmeh by FifiDAUSi. Soon 
efterthdeoD'ranBenofdie Persums to the Mohammedan faith, a 
great many Arabic words were incorpofated with the Persian t<m« 
gue, finmung now a ins^tarable part of rite language, each as the 
Nonaan words in modem EngliA. That mixture of Persian wirii 
<%aidse was called Pehktd (the Semitic part went h>y the name 
the purified Persian by that of Partee or I^bend)* 
Aa tothetime, t^ period of PiUevi, extonds from A» B. 200 (if 
net eariier) to 700; that of Parses from 700 to IIQO jandthatof 
modtm PerwfOt the language of HFudmit ad 

1100 up to the present. The afychagesin (be Persia for 
1600 yeara have bea in the words ; may words used in the 
Pence books and Firdausi ue now ohalete, and unintel- 
ligit]l{ to fa unkMaed Persia. Alriioi^ tbere ate ttashitioat 
of ssay parts of the grand Shfihnamab, yet «p to the present day 
Fiithnci's laagtiage is not yet properly' ir^vestigatod iato, rite 
plamtioa ^many things in the poem requiring mom tha a 
eidinaa^ good oriental seholanhip. 

lie itoond chief division of the Itaia tonguee eompiisee 
dm affSktUd hmguefe$, that is to ei^ sudi a lAate m the riuef 
p s etditoi lhn ef thia fimiily, but differ finm it in may 
iisritrijil .pehitn Tb thm division we most mfev the Oudkt 
afNlm byeiwie etoiM tribeein the Gmeasos, but oempIeMl^ 
dMhih)^ hxath«iiriaween}iedOm^ hwgnagtoishto Ae 
AnnsMsm ini the <4f|fl4wh! 
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2— THE ZEND LANGUAGE. 

^lio general character of the Zend language in*both its dialects 
is that of a highly developed idiom. It is rich in inflexions, in the 
verbs and in the nouns. In the former, where three numbers and 
eight cases can be distinguished, it agrees almost completely with the 
Vedic Sanscrit, and in the latter, it exhibits a greater variety of 
forms, than the classical Sanscrit. Besides, we find a multitude of 
compound words of various kinds, and the sentences are joined to- 
gether in an easy way which is apt to contribute largely towards a 
quick understanding of the general sense of passages. It is a gen- 
uine sister of Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, and Gothic; but we find her 
no longer in the prime of life; she is presented to us rather in her 
declining age. The forms are not always kept strictly distinct from 
each other, as is the case in Sanskrit, Greek, and Latin ; but are 
now and then confounded, much less, however, in the verbs than in 
the nouns, where the dissolution first began ; the crude form, i. e. 
the original uninfiected state of the word, is often used instead of 
die originally inflected forms. So, for instance, we find daeva (the 
Indian gods) which is the very crude form, employed as the in-* 
strumental singular, which ought to be dahina^ or at least dahd^ 
and as nominative plural, which ought to be daevaorihd^ or at least 
daevd. The long vowels of the feminine in the nominative, d and 
U ere out of course, so that from the termination alone the gender 
is not so easily to be recognised as in Sanskrit ; so wehaveda^a, 
creed, belief, instead of daend\ moreover the forms of the dative and 
instrumental, chiefly in the plural, are often confounded. Tliese 
deviations from the original forms, and the confusion of termina- 
tions are by far more frequent in the classical Zend, than in the 
Gfitha dialect, where the grammar in most cases is quite correct. 

The chief reason of the grammatical defects of the present texts 
of the Zeid-Avesta lies, I think, in the want of grammatical 
studies among tihn ancient Persians and Bactrians. Hadtbsc., 
study of grammar, as a separate science, flourished among the ^ 
ancient Mobeds and Dustoors, as was the case with Sanskrit 
among the ancient Brahmans, and had Iran produced men like 
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PSniniv E&tyfiyana, and Patanjali, who became the lawgivers of 
the classical Sanskrit language, we should have less ground to 
complain of the bad condition of the textSf . and ^found less 
difficulties in explaining them, than we have now to micounter* 
There is every reason to believe, that the grammar of the Bactriait' 
language was never fixed in any way by rules ; thus the corrup- 
tions and abbreviations of forms, which gradually crept from the 
popular and colloquial into the written language, became unavoid- 
able. In Sanskrit the grammarians built, by means of the numer- 
ous rules, under which every regular or irregular form of that lan- 
guage was brought, a strong bulwark against the importation of 
forms from the popular and vulgar language, which was marked 
by them as PrdkriL Grammar became a separate branch of 
study ; manuscripts were then either copied out or written in 
the strictest accordance with rules of grammar, but always with 
respect to phonetical peculiarities, especially in Vcdic books, if they 
had any real foundation. To these grammatical studies of the 
Brahmans, which belong to an age gone by long ago, we chiefly 
owe the wonderfully correct and accurate grammatical state of th|||p 
texts of the Vedas and 'other revered books of antiquity. In Iran 
almost all knowledge of tho exact meaning of the terminations 
died out at the same time that the ancient Iranian languages un- 
derwent the change from inflected to uninflecte^ ones. Books 
were extant and learnt by heart for religious purposes, as is still 
done by the Pcu'sea priests. But when tLelanguage of theZoroas- 
trian books had become dead, there were no means for the priests, 
who csred more for a merely mechanical recital of the sacred 
texts, than for a real insight into their meaning, to prevent the 
corruptions of the texts* Ignorant of any thing like grammar, they « 
copied them out merely mechanically like the monks in Europe 
iathe middle ages, or wrote them down from memory, of course 
fttU of blunders and mistakes. For this reason, we find the copies, 
now in use by Mobeds and Dustoors, in the most deplorable 
condition as regiurds grammar ; the terminations are often written 
as flii^arate words, and vowels inserted according to the wrong 
{ffonunciatioB of the writer, where , they ought to be omitted. 
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The best text, compuratively speaking, is to beloancl in the (^est 
copies only, while in Vedic manuscripts (if wsittm for religious 
purposes) ^ere is not the slightest difference, whether they .me 
many centuries old, or executed at the present day, Westergaard 
Las taken great trouble to giro a correct text, chiefly according to 
the oldest manuscripts, which were accessible to him. Bis edition 
is in most cases far preferable to the manuscripts of the priests 
of modern times. The Dustoors, therefore, should consi^r it 
their bounden duty to agree on an accurate text according to the 
oldest manuscripts, which they could procure very easily. In 
this task they will be aided much by Westeigaard’s valuable 
edition, aAid the grammatical researches of other European scho- 
lars. Why will they remain behind the Brahmans and the Jews, 
who have preserved their sacred writings so well, and facilitated 
modern researches to so great an extent ? Tlie era for a 
sound philological explanation of the time-hallowed fragments of 
the ancient Zoroastrian writings has now come, and the Dustoors 
as the spiritual guides of the Parsee community, should take a 
^ief part in it. The darkness in which.a good deal of this creed 
u enshrouded, must be dispelled. But the only way of attaining 
such a desirable result is a sound and critical knowledge of the 
language. 


3— SOUNDS, VOWELS, AND CONSONANTS. 

(A) VOWBM.* 

a, d, U } i,i; «, d ; e,e,4 (ai) ; o, 6 ;—ai, di ; an, ao ; Au, 
d»\ 4u, M f'aSi ) ; ow, et, di ; «t. Hi.* 

For somany vowels (12*simple, and many diphthongs) sepatabir 
characthrst'ercoinbinations tiiereof, are us^ in the Zeiid ^ 

* The long voweli ere marked by the cixenmfleK. The vowda to be pronovoced intKe 
eontinental manner ; Sia along d with a alight tu^ge oC* hbmI aouad tebapfoneoiiced 
like d in the French dfiM soul ; dt ia equil to ^ 
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Boripts ; whidt fad Bhows elearlj, that is andent timea each 
tfwm bad its own prononciation, but at present the priests pro- 
aoiiace several of them, such as a and e, and o and «, pithout any 
^stinction. Therefore the original pronunciation of them can be 
on^ guessed by us rather than really ascertained. 

Of the vowels given in the above list, 1 • shall point out only 
•ttcfa ones as are peculiar to Zend. Whilst the short and long a, 
it «, e, 0 , &c., are easily understood by any one, S, always 
occurring before m or n, is a long d, with a slight tinge of a nasal 
sound : it is chiefly used in the genitive plural termination 
oiiSm, am=S. dndm.— Of«the e sounds, e and e are to 
be* ndticed. Whilst the Sanskrit has only one e, which>is always 
long, having originated from a fusion of a and t, the Zend has a 
short e besides, which has either no correspondent in Sanskrit, 
or which corresponds to the short a. This e is often in Zend a 
mere vehicle for facilitaUng the pronunciation. Quite peculiar is 
e, which is a long vowel, and prevalent chiefly in the Gfltha 
dialect, where it often replaces the final 6 of the usual Zend ; for 
iqtiance, he, who,?=kd ; yi, who,— yd ; vache, word,a:;v<ie5^ 
&c. 'The writers confound it often with f, which circumstance 
seems to bint at its close affinity to that sound. 

The frequent use of a before d and 6 is very likely not a pecu- 
liarity of pronunciation, but of writing. The Zend texts are 
handed down to us not in their original characters, but in a 
later form* of writing, which arose very likely, shortly after the 
cosnmencemem of the Christian era, when Syriac literature began 
to spretid '&„..P^a. For the Zend ^aracters ate written 
fipoBs^isgif^'to'' left, li^ all- the Semitic alphabets (except 
^llrtHmyaritic in South Arabia and the Aethiopic) ; while the 
Sanskrit, and the ancient Bactrian alphabets, such as are to be 
found on coins, and in the cuneiform inscriptions exhibiting the 
ancient Persian tongue, are written from left - to right. The 
of the Zend characters besides, bean a great resem- 
^blunce to some Syriac alphabets. Now to revert to aS and ao 

« Aitha dd Teitement hai be«& ptmrrei in the Obiddee chttncten fhovgh ^gi- 
aalijr irrittiD in the flemeriten. 
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at tlie beginning of words, it is a peculiarity of the Semitic Ian-* 
guages to introduce every initial vowel by prefixing an Eltf { 9 , 
soft aspirate sound, generally rendered by a, J>ut not exactly 
corresponding to it). This peculiarity has crept into the writings 
of the Zend texts, so that a word hardly ever commences with i 
but with aL In the middle of words, ae may be a peculiar 
diphthong ; %r instance, in vtfpaeshUm (genitive plural of vtgpa 
all), etc. ^ 

In the Gatlia dialect, we observe this peculiarity that if words 
terminate in vowels, tliey terminate always in long, never in short 
ones. This lengthening of the vowels at the end extends even to 
the shortest of all, the short e, which, according to its origin, is not 
even to be considered as a full vowel (it is similar to the shvd in 
the Hebrew). So we find rdzare instead of rdzare^ rule, way, 
(Yas. 32, 12). The reason of this peculiar circumstance lies 
certainly not in the nature of the Giitha dialect, but in the litur* 
gical application of the pieces written therein. They are, as we 
shali see afterwards, the most important and holiest prayers used 
ip the Zoroastrian divine service, and were originally sung (see 
p. 4. 8). The way of singing them was very likely analogous 
to that in which the Brahmans, the nearest relations of the 
Farsees, used to sing the verses of the Udmaveda at the time of 
solemn sacrifices only, and which is preserved up to this day on 
such occasions. From hearing a Sfimaveda priest sing some« 
verses of this Veda, one can ascertain, that he lengthens the 
terminating vowels of a word, even if they are shdr^. In i^ans-^ 
krit,. where the grammar was fixed by rules, the texts were not 
changed according to the mode of singi^ them, while in Zend, 

I where nothing regarding the grammar and pronunciation was 
seltlcd, these peculiarities produced by singing the G^thas and 
some other jpioces, crept into the manuscripts, which were often 
written froiA memory only, as is now often the case. ^ ^ 

On the changes of one vowel into another, 1 shall make 
few remarks. Ihere are in Zend two vowels, i and t^.nnd one 
semivowel which change an original a preceding or following, 
into at, 4 or d, a circumstance, which we observe in the Teutonic 
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languages also.'*' So instead of baratu he bears, we find laraiti 
(ai instead of a, influenced by the terminating i), pSzi or yeidhif 
** if,” instead df yadit as it is in Sanskrit, verezymiit, instead of 
verezyafi^ he works. Now and then the y which has produced 
the change of a into disappears, e. g. iiagi (Vend. 8, 21). im- 
per. flee ! perish ! instead of nagya which is the reguVir form. In 
the Gfitha language we perceive, besides this change of a into 
ai or.^, that of a into d, for instance, verezydH^ instead of verc«- 
yatii^ he may work ; vatdyotii for vatayatu^ he may tell, an- 
nounce (Yas. 35, 6). 


(B) Consonants. 

Guttueals. — ft, ftft, 5f, g , gh , ft. 

Palatals.— eft, y. 

Dentals. — i , iht d , dh . 

Labials. — j?, /, ft. 

Semivowels. — y, r, v, w. 

Sibilants. — sA, «, zh . 

Nasals. — w, A, S. 

I shall now make some remarks on the sounds which are peculiar 
to the Zend language. Of all gutturals q (corres|)onding to the 
Latin qu) is one of this sort ; in modern Persian, ftfte^ corresponds 
with it, e. g. kkvdbf sleep, in Zend qafna (S. svapna^ Latin sommSf 
Gr^k hypnos). In the Gfitha dialect this sound is more frequent 
than in the usual Zend, e. g. gySm^ I may be, instead of hyHm^ Lat. 
sim ; fp^aqyd (gen. sing, of gpenta^ holy) instead of gpmtahi. 

The palatal sounds, eft and /, as well as the soft sibilants, z and 
aft, which are in many respects near to the palatals, are always 
changed into a harsh guttural sound ftft, before t, th (confound- 
ed now and then with dft, e. g. ukhdhem^ “ what is spoken, a 
K^d, instead of uktlthm)^ and s : e. g. herehhdha ‘‘high, elevated,” 

* Compsro staff, pi. atavas, a b^gprosousced ia tha plural like I ofUia eontinental 
languages. 
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fittfesd of hertaia ; otMta^ &« ftpoke, instead <A avaehtOi from vaek 
to ^peak, vdkh-a nom. sg. speeeli, acc. ig. edoAon; dmkA-e 
nom. sing.; drtgm, acc. sg., the palatal reappearing alwajs imtoe^ 
diately before vowels. 

Among the dental class, is of a pectdiar natOEKV 
and not ta be identified with th of the Sanskrit, whidt is 
simply an aspirated; it is rather hesr to the English tk. ' Ih 
most cases it is only a change of the simple t on account fd its 
being followed by r, to, and someUmes y; e.g. tfari &. frf, 
three, thtod S. tvd, tliee ; ithy^d ruin (from the S. root tyaf 
to leave). A very instructive example occurs in dtar-4, fire ; 
the gen.‘ sg. is dlhrd, the acc. dtarem, t being changed into 
th before r, and retained before the vowel. Now and then 
it corresponds with S. tA ; e. g. a^, then, after, S. eUha. If 
a word terminates in t, we find generally a separate sign used 
for it ; but it appears to be rather a cdligraphie peculiarity than 
to imply a separate dental sound ; for that reason X left cditin- 
guishing this final t (in certain words as tbaSsh S. dvish to hate, 
tkaisha religion S. dtkshd, it is used at the beginning also instead 
of the common t). Dh, the soft aspirate of the dental class, is not 
more strictly distinguished from the simple d, which fact causes now 
and then a confusion, rendering it, for instance, difficult to distin- 
guish dd, to give, from dhd, to make, create. 

Of the labial class /is not to be identified with Ik 5A ; it istts 
aspii^ion ofp, as tA is of t, on account of its being foUoWedf^t', 
or s.and «A ; e. g«/ra S. pra, Greek and Larin jw‘o, for ; <0, tmMfr, 
(ndin. Bg. of up water) ; Aer^s, body, Lat. (nom. ring, el 

Aer0); fshu, rich, monied. Among the semi-vowels we miss ^ 
which th the ancient language seems not to have existed at all ; 
in the Pehlevi and modern Persian we find it, but it is always 
tracei^ fo an original r. In Sanskrit I is latrir than r, but ft is 
already ki^wn to ^e Vedic dialect. 

In ribSsftlPi^tbe. Zend is peculiarly ricbr evto richm Aau,- 
Sanskrit. Ihe p (to be pronounced as M likl^ ^ p) ft. 

umformly put for t, if another t ^o^S{^m!!»<j9auriaft one-' -ttys 
having possestod (frma the root ed to 
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Zend it is always changed into vtgta^^ (compare in Greek oistha 
=Zend voigta^ thou knowest, from ofda=S. veda I know). In 
the G&tiia dialett we find it often at the end of wordsinstead of/| 
6. g. ^tavag instead of ^far)ai^ praising. Zand zh are two soft sibi- 
lants, lacking the Sanskrit. Into those soft sounds the dental d 
is changed, if it meets another d\ e. g. doadh give,^ instead of 
dad-dM. In the Gfitha language, we sometimes find the pecu- 
liarity of changing gt into zd or zhd^ when a soft sound, b or is 
in the following syllable, e. g. azdehtsy the instr. plur. of agii^ 
existence, body (afterwards from ignorance used as a nomi- 
native), vazhdrmg acc. pi. of vagtra^ field. 

Of the nasal sounds n is used before^, e. g. m/^?^5*l^fe, and 
inserted between a and u in certain forms, e. g. merechamiha^ kill ; 
n is used, before h and appears to be stronger, like ng. They have, 
however, nothing to do with the etymology, and are a mere 
produce of pronunciation ; generally used before the dentals, 
seemd to be a half nasal sound, like the Sanskrit Anusvara.. 


4— ROOTS. 

The last elements of an aggregate of sounds, which remain, after 
all th^ suffixes and terminations have been taken off, are denoted 
bj^ the name of “ root.** For instance, to find out the root of 
verezyeiU ** he works,** first the termination of the 3rd pers. sg. 
present tense tu and then yei (^a), being the characteristic of the 
present tense and those words, that are derived from it, are to be 
taken off ; the remaining part z^^^^then is the root, to* which the 
idea of “ working'* is attached. Most nouns being traceable to 
.verbs, we shall confine ourselves to the enumeration of some 
verbal roots. Original roots are of course monosyllabic, 
consisting now and then of a single vowel only, or being a com- 

* It is the fittt part of the name the orignal form of the Grodim J^ataapes • 

meaning “ posBening horaea.” 

8 
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bination of a vowel with a simple or double consonant, or of two 
consonants with a vowel between them, e. g. i to go (in aiiti he 
goes S. eti, Latin it^ he goes); dd S. dd to ^ive ; vd to blow 
{vdontiy they blow, vdia wind ; gd to go (in gata^ gone) ; fru to 
hoar ; mere to die ; here to make ; mar to speak, recite, (frama- 
rditSj he finnounces) ; char to . walk ; tach to flow ; vakhsh to 
grow ; vach to speak ; mrii to say (in mraot^ he told); bar to 
bring ; as to be (in ahmi 1 am, dmhat he was); bd to exi^t &c. 
From the simple roots others were derived by means of some 
additional sounds, which, of course, can change the meaning ; 
so dath to place, is a derivation of dhdi dd to make, mereiich 
to kill, ohe of mere to die. Now and then we find a verbal root 
joined to a noun, in order to modify the meaning, e. g. yaozhddf 
yaozh-dath to purify, make clean. As to their practical use, the 
reader will soon become aware, that the roots are mere fictions 
of philology, abstract grammatical notions, but in order to obtain 
a thorough knowledge of a language, they are nevertheless very 
useful. They show the common origin of words, which, in 
the course of time have become different both in forms and sense. 
So nafus a corpse, {nehys in the Greek) and na^aiie^ nashaiU he 
perishes, goes away, are of the same root : naf, S. nag to perish ; 
drukhst destruction, lie, aiwidruzhaiti^ he belies, aiwi^dmkhtd^ a 
liar, are traceable to druzh S. druh to destroy ; frathweregemj I 
created and thwdresta creator, are derivations of thwereg thwaimg^ 
thwdres (only different pronunciation of the same root) 
to fabricate, make, create (literally to cut”); agti existence, 
ahmi 1 am and agtvdo existing, come likewise from the root as to be. 


I 6— CRUDE FORMS. 

From tlie root; in which the notions of verbs and nouns are 
likewise contained, both are then distinguished by means of suflSbces, 
or if they are left, at least, by the terminations or inflexions. 
These new forms, produced in order to distinguish verbal and 
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nominal notions, are called the crude forms ; to these then the 
inflexions only need being added to make the word complete. I 
shall illustrate this by some examples. ^ To form from the root mg 
to perish, a noun meaning what has perished,” a dead bodyt the 
sulBBx u is r^uired ; nagu^ therefore, is the nominal crude form 
to which then the terminations may be added, as nagv^s nom. sg. 
nagilm, acc. sg. &c. Sometimes the inflexion is added without 
the previous formation of a proper crude form, e. g. druhh-s^ lie, 
from the rootdruzh (the soft zh is changed into the harsh kh on 
account of s being a harsh sound, see pag 55). 

To make up the verbal crude forms, different modifications of 
the robt, which produce a slight change of meaning, iflust take 
place. In order to impart, for instance, to the crude form of gru^ 
to hear, the causal idea to make hear, recite,” it must be 
changed into grdvay^ or to the root merench^ to kill, the desi- 
derative idea to wish to kill,” it muet be altered into mimerekhsh. 
£ven the tenses often require a crude form, to which the termina- 
tions may be added. In order to form the present tense 
hears,” or ** he does” from the respective roots gru to hear and 
here {kar) to make, the syllable nu (used also in Sanskrit and 
Greek, in certain verbs which conveys the meaning “now,”) is to 
be added. Thus the crude forms of the present tense, gfivrum 
(euphonically instead of grumi) and kermu are obtained, to which 
th^ termination of the third pers. sg. ti is to be joined. In this 
way, tire word gurunaoiti (modern Persian ^mnad) “ he hears” 
and kerenaoitiy^ (modern Persian kw^ad^ “ he makes,” are then 
formed; the literal meaning of both is hear-now-he, and do-now-he. 


6— MODIFICATIONS OP THE VERBAL ROOTS. 

There are three clu^f modifications of the verbal roots, irres- 

« The original u of nu is changed into o before in strict accordance with the rnlea 
of Sanskrit grammar, where in certain clasaes of verbs in the aingular of the present 
tensea, active voice, the change of m into d, and of % into A alwaya takes plaeo. This 
change is called Quna in Sanskrit grammar. 
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pective of tense or mood, to be observed viz. Causal, Desiderative, 
and Intensive forms. 

1. Causal forms, expressing the idea “ to make, to get made,” 
are very frequent in the Zend-Avesta. They are formed exactly 
in the same manner as in Sanskrit, by lengthening Clie vowel of 
the root an^ adding' the syllable mja. Examples: IcdrayeitiS. 
hdragaiij he gets made (from the root kere^ kar^ to make); Idpa-- 
yeiti^ he makes hot (from the root faj), to be hot, to burn, JLatin 
tepere)\ jdmayeiti (Yt. 17, 21). he makes go out, expels (from the 
root jam to go); vUshdvayat (Vend. 2, 11). ho made go asunder, 
(from shu to run, to go); gfdvayciii he makes hear, recites (from 
ffw to hear); ava-<^tayat^ he fixed, established, Vend. 2, 34. (from 
<}td to stand); hhraofyeiii (an abbreviation of khraogayeiii)^ he 
makes cry, i. e. scares, frightens Vend. 1 5, 5. (from hhruf to cry, 
Persian hhurusMdan)\ ddmyehi^ thou keepest (from dar, dere^ 
to hold, modern Persian ddshtan). 

Closely connected with the proper causal verbs, are the so called 
Denominatives, that is to say, verbs which are formed from 
nouns. Examples: raHhwayeitiy he pollutes, literally: touches 
with raethwem^ a fluid (now and then it means the fluid of light); 
vydkhnanyditi^ Yt. 8, 15. ho takes into consideration, derived from 
vydkhmaa consideration ; pereganyeiti^ ** he puts the question,” 
from pere^ana^ questioning. There is another way of forming 
Denominatives besides the causal sufSx aya ; that is the verbal 
root dd to make, added to a noun. Examples : paxdayeiti Vend. 
15, 5. he treads (the dog) with the foot, literally : he makes, 
applies his foot (pud, Latin pes foot); yavS^daydt^ it might grow 
corn (lit. make corn); ^udhus^-daydt, it might be thrashed (lit. 
make thrashing); pistro’-daydt^ it might be ground (lit. make 
grinding) ; gundo-daydt^ flour might be made (lit. it might make 
flour) ^nd. 3, 32. 

2. Desiderative forms,* expressing the wish of obtaining any 

« Yad 11, 8: aiwis-hutem ddraythi who keepest me, (fioma) without 

havluf; squt czed my juiue: aiwis-huUm consists of hutem, the past participle of Au, to' 
squeeze, to prepare the Home juice, and the negative a joined to vis, liquid, Jumo ; v ia 
changed into w on account of a having hocomt at in consequenca of thai inirt 
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thing, are made up exactly in the same manner as in Sanskrit, 
viz. by reduplication of the first syllable and addition of s to the 
crude form befc^e the terminations. Examples : mimardcsh&ite^ 
Vend. 15, 14. he endeavours to kill (from the toot merench to 
kill); furuprushemndi^ Yt. 14, 21. desirous of hearing (from pru, 
to hear) ; xishnd(>nhmndo^1[ Yt. 13; 49. wishing to Jinow (from 
man to kn^w, in Sanskrit it sounds jijndsamdudh^ wishing to know). 
In t]f.Q G^tha dialect, these forms are on an average more frequent, 
than in the usual Zend, where they are gradually dying out. 
Examples from the Gathas: didereghzhdy Yas. 44, J5. thou 
wishest to recite (from derenj to recite prayers), chikhshmshd^ 
thou* wast desirous of worshipping Yas. 45, 9. (from to 

satisfy one, to worship); mimaghzhoX Yas. 45, 10. thou wast 
desirous of magnifying (from the root maxt maght to be great). 

3. Intensive Forms serve the purpose of enhancing the 
strength of the verbal notion to make it more emphatic. The 
original way of forming them is to repeat the whole root, and then 
to join the terminations to it, thus put twice. Afterwards, as 
it is usual in Sanskrit, they lengthened only the vowel of the first 
part, and left out the consonants, which followed it ; for in- 
stance, the Sanskrit dMvpyamdna^ very brightly shining, is an ab- 
breviation of the original, dip-dipyamdna. In Zend the original 
intensive forms prevail, while the abbreviations are rare. Examples : 
nixhdare-dairydJty Vend. 18, 38. he would tear out with great force 
(from dar to tear; Pers. dariddn); fra^-vdza^vazaiti^ Vend. 3,31. 
he furthers, promotes very much (from to carry); AarcAe-Ziarc- 
^ chaydt^ Vend. 5, 60. he would pour abundantly (from harech to 
emit, pour); menixhaiti^ Yt. 8, 43. he uproots (from mzJi^ to 
sweep away, clean, S. nij). In the G&thas we find chiefly the* 
abbreviated form of the Intensives. Examples: rdreshyantU 

* Vaifim vdchim fUTUfru^hmnO, desirous of hearing the voice of birds. 

t It ought to be idzndonhemndot the present participle, middle voice, aom. pi. ; 
but the soft 2 is incompatible udth n, therefore it is changed into the harsher sA; A 
iu htmno corresponds with s which is after d and before e generally made h. 

X All theae forms in ehd, 2h6 are second persons sg. imperfect tenae of the dosider- 
tive form. 
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Yas. 47* 4. they hurt repeatedly or very much (from rash^ resh 
to hurt); voividdite, Yas. 30, 8. it is possessed, held completely 
(from fjid tp possess, get); fravoividi^ Yas. 44^ 11. I am well 
known (from vid to know). 


7.— VOICES IN THE VEUB. 

• 

There are three voices to be distinguished in Zend, as well as in 
Sanskrit and Greek: viz., the active, the middle or reflexive, and the 
passive. ^The first and third being well known and generally ap- 
plied in the modern languages, only the second voice requires 
some remarks. I have called it the middle or reflexive voice ; it 
corresponds with the so called Atmanfipadam in Sanskrit, the mid- 
dle in Greek, and thodepohent in Latin. According to its na- 
ture, it occupies the place between the active and passive voices, 
participating in the nature of both. Originally the middle voice 
served to express passive as well as reflexive notions, and it was only 
in the course of time that they established a proper passive form by 
the addition of ya to theroot, but without changing the terminations. 
The original passive meaning of the reflexive voice is, however, 
now and then, cliiefly in the participial forms, preserved. Exam- 
ples: hachaite, Yt. 8, 60 ; 10, 1 17 ; 14,44. means “ho is follow- 
ed, accompanied, provided {haeshaza with medicaments), while the 
corresponding act.ve form hachaiti,Yt, JO, 66. means “he follows,*' 
requiring an accusative ( yim hachaiti whom be follows); in the same 
manner the pres, participle hachhund^ conveys merely the passive 
meaning “followed, provided”; vazenmo^ Yt.l4. driven, drawn (by 
' horses in a carriage); haremnd, borne (in a Palfcee) Vend. 8, 73. 
In all these examples the passive meaning of the middle is evident, 
the formni passive voice would require the forms : vaz-yamnSf 
bairyamnd. 

Closely connected with the passive is the reflexive^ notion, 
which prevails nflw in the forms of the middle voice. Thus 
in the very common middle voice form yazamaUi^ we wordiip, 
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the idea •‘for ourselves, our bene8t,” is implied. Other 
examples are : vtganuha Yt. lU, 32. (in an address made to 
the angel Mtthra) come yourself to my oAFerings i. e. in 
person (Afs) h^m-haranuha^ take these things together, 

receive them for thy own use ! ni {hu) dapva^ deposit 
them for thy use (in thy heavenly abode) ! These three 
forms, just quoted, are imperatives 2nd pers. sg. of the 
middle voice, and convey evidently a reflexive sense. The active 
imperative hara Yt. 6, 63. means siinply “bring,** biit the corres* 
ponding middle form, baranuha^ means, “bring for yourself* t. s. 
take. Peregem^apere^em^ impf. 1st pers. sg. act. means, I asked, 
put a qiiestion ; but the corresponding form of the middle voice 
aperege Vend. 2, 2. is, I conversed; the pres, partic. of the middle^ 
voice, peregmana Yas. 30, 6. conversing, deliberating. 

Often the meaning of this peculiar voice coincides with that of 
the active. So mainyHMe^ they believe. To express intransitive 
or neutral notions this voice is of course more fit than the active ; 
we find it, therefore, often applied for such purposes. Examples : 
raodhahe thou growest (from rudh to grow) ; gaHe Vend. 18, 5. 
he lies down (from gi to lie down) ; dgt6 he sits (from ds to sit). 


8.— MOODS. 

In the Zend language there are four chief moods, which can be 
used in all the three voices above mentioned, and are distinguished 
from each other by different characteristics. These four moods are* 
as follows: Indicative, Subjunctive, Potential, and Im- 

PBBATIVB. 

The Indicative ^oes not require any further remarks. Ex- 
ample : bardmi 1 bring; mraomi 1 say ; bamt he brought, &c. 

•^The Izad or mgel was expected to come bimtelf down from hie eeleetisl abode to 
bis devotee, when wonbipping him in the proper way. 
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9.— THE SUBJUNCTIVE. 

There are two kinds of this mood to be found in the Zend- 
Avesta, one with long, and the other with short terminations, 
which both being lost to the classical Sanskrit, are extant in the 
ancient language of the Vedas also. The characteristic feature of 
these subjunctive moods is the constant insertion of d between the 
root and the termination, c. g. van^d^t from van to 

destroy. 

The First Subjunctive takes after its characteristic d before 
the terminations of tlie presenttense indicativemf, hi^ ii (see below) 
&c. e.g. mSnditi Yt. 13, 84. he may look (from vaen^ to see, Pers. 
hin-am^ I see). As to its meaning, we find it applied in various 
ways, it is commonly to be translated by “ might, would or 
should.” It can depend on particles such as yat^ yatha that, in 
order that, or it can stand without them. Examples : yafe-thwd 
(^Andhi(3.m) ndit aiwi-druzhdonti Yt. 5, 90. that they may not 
disturb thee (from druzh to destroy) ; ava h6 mairydite^ Vend. 
7, 37. (and if) he should then die (from the root mar to die) ; 
thwHm hainhio jaidhydontij Yt. 5, 87- the girls shall invoke thee 
(AnShita); nigrinavdfd, Yt. 5, 87* thou shalt, mayest grant ; 
bavdhi thou shalt be; ava-jagdi^ instead of ava~jagdhi^ Vend. 19, 
18. thou shalt go ; we find it in general sentences too, e. g. tdo 
hhshapand ydo jvdhi. Vend. 18, 27- for how many nights thou 
mightst still be living (from jiv to live). 

Very frequently this first subjunctive mood serves to express the 
FUTURE TENSE, the original forms 9 f which are dying out in Zend. 
The idea of the future, and that of the subjunctive are related to 
each other, both implying a state of uncertainty ; in Latin the 
forms of both are very near also. Examples : haiha hhdo tachamii 
Yt. 8, 6. how will the wells flow (from the root facA to flow) ? 

drulAi ndshditi Yt. 2, 11. every evil doer will perish, or is 
to perish (from the root, ndsh to perish, ^go oflf) ; jagditi te 
avanhadcha^ Yt. 1, 9. he will come to thy support (from jag to 
come); h6 danJiditi^ Yt. 13, 18. be will be (from as to be.) 

The Second Subjunctive has after its characteristie d only 
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the shortened terminations of the imperfect, 3rd pers. sg. 3rd 
pi. Sw, &c. This form is chiefly used in the sense of an Impera- 
tive, but in the third pers. sg. only, as may praise, let* 

him praise (from ^tu to praise); van&t Yt. 19, 96. may he destroy 
let him destroy ; jandt^ Yt. 3, 14. may he slay, let him slay^ It 
can change places with the first Subjunctive and be us^d in condi** 
tional sentences conveying the sense of “ should, would;’* examples : 
yat kfreritdtj Vend. 7, 37- if he should cut (from the root kerent, 
in tlie medical sense “to operate”) ; vippem d ahmdt yat bavdt (a 
common phrase), all for the purpose that it should be, might be. 
Now and then it is' applied to the future tense also, e. g. kadha 
no avi uzyardit Yt. 8, 5. when will he come to us? (from 
the root ar to go) 


10.— POTENTIAL. 

Of this mood we find two kinds, which, as to their formation, 
correspond exactly to the Potential (called Ling)^ and Precative 
(called Ling A^ishi) oftlie Sanskrit grammar. The chief charac- 
teristic of both is the addition of an ^ to the crude form of the 
present tense. In the first form, the proper Potential, this i only 
is required ; but in the second, the Precative, d is to be added to 
it ; thus we obtain, as the characteristic of this second form, the 
syllable yd which is to be inserted between the root, or the crude 
form of the present tense, and the terminations. 

The First Potential is of very frequent use, chiefly in the 
second and third persons sg. and pi.; it is easily recognised by 
the terminations Sis (2nd pers. sg. active voice), — isa^ adsa (2nd 
pers. sg. middle voice ), — Sit (3r<l pers. sg. act. voice), — adia , — 
ita (3rd pers. sg. middle voice ), — adta (2nd pers. pi. act. voice), 
— yadhwem (2nd pers. pi. middle voice ), — ayeut yen (3rd pers. 
pi. act. voice ), — yania (3rd pers. pi. middle voice). The first 
persons are but of rare occurrence ; instead of them they use the first 
pers. imperative. We find, however, the following terminatiDns : 
aim (first pers. sg. act. v.), — o^ma, (first pers. pi. act. v). e. g. 
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jagaSma^ we may come , — oimaidkS (first pers. pi. middle v)., 
hUidhySimaidhi^ Ys. 9» 21. we might awaken (from hudhto 
awaken). ' Now and then we meet a dual form^ ending in adtem^ 
ayatem (3rd pers. dual act. v). 

The application of this first Potential is manifold. In the 2nd 
pers. it is yery frequently used as a polite form of the imperative, 
when any thing is to be commanded or asked for. Ex. /ra- 
bardis thou shalt bring (from bar to bring); hiriclidis thoi^ shalt 
sprinkle (from hinch to sprinkle) ; drenjayois thou shalt recite 
(from drenj to reel to) ; n^Myois thou shalt protect (from pd to 
protect); xhayaisa thou slinlt invoke (from zhd to invoke); fradai^ 
dhisa YI. 3, I. thou shalt keep (from dhd to put); dhisa Yt. 10, 
32. thou shalt sit (from dh^dsios\t)\ gchindayadhwem Yt. 1,28. 
thou shalt cleave for yourselves (from the root gchifid to cleave, 
Latin scindd) ; vdrayadhwem you shall cover (from var to 
coverj; darezayadhwem you shall chain (from darez to chain, fet- 
ter, bindj; npazoit one shall strike, beat (from to strike, 
slay); ava-haroii he may bring hither; harayen they shall bring. 
ehihaym Vend. 15, 12. they shall atone (from hi to atone, be 
punished ; it is instead chikayen)\ vddhayadtaYend. 4, 44. he 
may give him in marriage (from vddh to marry, carry home); 
Jramaradia he may teach ; igadta he may have, obtain for himself, 
(from ig to have, possess); uishidhaeta he may sit down (from 
shadh to sit^l; dmayania Vend. 7, 37- they may learn; handarez- 
ayanta they shall chain (from the root darez to fasten, make 
tight). 

To express the idea of habitude, the Potential is used as the pro- 
per mood e. g. Vend. 4, 47. yatha maghavo fravdkhshoiU as the 
Magian priest is in the habit of reciting (from vach to speak) ; 
Vend. 3, 42. yatha vdto framarezdit as the wind is in the habit 
of sweeping away (from marez to sweep); Yas. 12, 6. Zarathustrd 
dadvdis vydmrviid^ Zoroaster was in the habit of speaking against 
the Daevas (from mru to speak); aperegayatem Yas. ](2, 6. these 
two used to converse. 

The Second Potential, which we may style the Potential pro- 
per, is used as a Prboative or with the negative md as a Prohi- 
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BiTiVB and as a Conditional. Tlie 2nd and 3rd persons prevail 
in this mood ; in conditional sentences the first person is to be 
found also. The* terminations are : 1st sg. Ist^l.yama; 

2nd pers. sg. act. voice ydo^ pi. yala ; 3rd pers. sg. act. v. ydt^ 
pi. ydn. Of the first and second persons in the middle voice I 
could discover no distinct traces ; but the 3rd pers. pi. qf this voice 
— ydres^ is occasionally to bo met with. 

As*to its meaning, it coincides often with the first Potential, 
but on account of its being a combination of the characteristics of 
both the Potential and the Subjunctive, it is more emphatical, 
and solemn than the simple Potential. Its proper place, t^ierefore, 
is in praying, in imparting blessings, giving an exhortation or a 
command, or pronouncing curses ; joined to the negative particle 
wd, it is the strictest form of prohibiting a thing. Ex.: pnrwnte- 
ydo n6 Mithra yagnahd Yt. 10, 32. mayst thou hear our prayers, 
Mithra !; vaiihya n6 ahubya iupaydo Yt. 10. 93. mayst thou 
(Mithra) protect us in tho two lives (the bodily and spiritual) ! 
barepma fragtarenuydo Yt, 12, 3. thou shalt spread the Barsom 
(from the rootp/ar, gfere to spread); f/aydo Yt. 10,94. thou mayst 
give (from (fdto give); bftydoYs. 02, 2. thou shalt be (from bd 
to be); hiiyata^ Yt. 13, 147. you may or shall be; w/d bvyata 
Vend. 18, 17. you must not be, do not be; ddyata Nyfiy. 3, 11. 
you may give (from dd). Examples of the third person : jamydt 
Yt. 1, 33; 10, 5. he shall come (the angel who is invoked) ; 
hnyHn Yt 16, 3. they shall be; frateregWt^ they shall fly; fra- 
doard,n they shall run away, Yt. 11, 6. '(from tereg to fear, and 
dvar to run). The vowel d b now and then shortened, e. g. 
chikayat Vend. 7, 38. instead of chikaydt^ he may atone. While 
the 3rd person sg. active voice of this form is rarely applied to 
express a command, or a wish (for which the 2nd Subjunctive is 
more usual), the 3rd pers. pi. middle voice, ending in ydres^ 
seems to be more common in that sense. Ex.: daithydres Vend. 8, 
22. they shall put for themselves (from dalh to put) ; hvydres 
Nyfiy. 3, 11. tliey shall be (from hd to be) ; aiwi-gachydres Yt. 
8, 56. (if they) should or might perform ; hydre Vend 17, 9. 
(these nails) shall be thy lances (from as to be) . 
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It is frequently employed in conditional sentences, chiefly in the 
antecedent clause, introduced by the particle ySzi if. Ex. 
yiidhi azefn nSit daidhyHm (potential of the peiTect tense) Vend 
1, 1. if 1 would not have created (perfect tense of dhd) ; yizi vdii 
uzvarezydtVeni. 4, 25. if he sliould not atone for (from varez to 
do, to mak 9 ; uz-varez to do away with a thing, especially*a sin 
by punishment) ; almdt hacha irishydt Vend. 13, 38. and (if) 
he sliould be hurt (from irish to be hurt, wounded). In the 
consequent clause of conditional sentences, we find this mood also, 
see for instance Yt. 8, dl. where the star Tistrya, who brings 
the rains to mankind from a fabulous sea, says as follows : if men 
had invo*ked me with prayers, I had then gone forth {sJmshnyUm 
from shu to go ; it is a perfect form), I would have come 
(JagJmyUm from gam to come, perf. tense). 

Now and then this precative and conditional mood is used in 
a strictly potential sense, expressing the faculty or ability 
to do a thing. Thus we read Vend. 6, 29. as much {clivaf} 
as they can grasp {hangeurvayUn : from gerew to take) 
with their hands. 


II.— IMPERATIVE. 

This mood, very frequently used, has various forms, which, 
although they agree with those of Sanskrit, have preserved some 
peculiarities. The most peculiar feature in these Imperative 
formations of the Zend and Sanskrit, is the first pers. used in sg. 
and pi. active and middle voices, a formation unknown to the 
other Arian tongues, where its want is supplied by conjunctive 
forms. We have just become aware of the unfrequent use of 
the first persons of the subjunctive and potential moods in the 
Zend. Tlic reason is their having been absorbed, for the greater 
part, by these peculiar Imperative forms, which are very emphati- 
cal, expressing through the length of their forms very, palpably 
the idea of intention and volition or duty : 1 will, I intend, Z am 
resolved, &c. They are made up as follows : 
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Ist pers. sgp act. voice d^dni^ a ; middle voice, di^di^i ; Ist 
pers. pi. act. voice diwo, middle v., dmaidS, Ex. avanaydni Yt. 
19,44. I will Arry away (from ni to carry) ; ava~bardni^ I will 
bring; I will slay (from jan tf) slay) ; varedhaySni Vend 

2. 1 will make grow (or, protect); hardma^ let us bring ; hva nida-~ 
thdma Vend 6,44. where must we lay down (a dead body) ? We 
find it often used after relative particles, as yat^ yatha^ e. g. dundi 
no yg,t bavdma Yt. 5,58. give us that we may be ; yaUia nijandma 
that we shall certainly slay. The middle form in dni is quite 
peculiar to Zend, and wanting in Sanskrit. Ex. v^tgdni Vend. 2. 1 
, will go myself (from the root vig to go, enter, now and then to be 
taken in the general sense “ to be’*) ; fravardnd^ I will profess 
myself (the Zoroastrian religion; from var to choose). 

The plural of the middle voice dmaidS is rare ; we find 
it in the GStha dialect only ; sec Yas. 68,3. ; nemanhd vigdmaidd 
let us go for ourselves to prayer ; mmanhd dvaidaydmaiddy let us 
devote ourselves to prayer (from vid^ to know, the causal is 
vaSday\ with the preposition d it means “consecrate”). 

In the G^thas the forms in dni are comparatively rare ; those 
in d and di prevail. The form in 4, being the ancient termi- 
nation of the first pers. sing, imperative, is solely confined to 
these ancient prayers. Ex. : peregd Yas. 44, 1. 2, 3. 1 will ask ; 
ydgd Yas. 28, 2. I will pray; zhayd Yas. 33, 5. I will worship; 
fravakhshyd Yas, 45, 1. I will promulgate (from vach, to speak, 
vaUhshya being here the crude form of the future tense). Before 
the enclitic cha “ and” this d is sho ’tened to a e. g. vaochmha 
Yas. 45, 3. and I will tell. 

^ Besides this GS,tha form in d we find one terminating in di in 
both dialects, conveying the same sense, e. g. khshnaos/idi Ys.* 
46,1. 1 must worship (from hhshnii to worship, ilishnaosh is an 

Aorist form) ; m^nghdi Ys, 43,4. I will have thought i. e. my * 
wish was to think (from man to think, but in the crude form of 
the Aorist m&nh S. mans)^ m^vdi instead of manydi Ys. 
45,3. 1 will think ; zhaydi 1 will invoke ; jagdi I will come, &c. 
in the usual Zend. 

The 2nd pers. in^rative active voice sg., terminates either ijp 
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a, that is to say, in tlie crude form of the present tense; or, if there 
be another termination, as me^ added, or, if tlie crude form be iden- 
tical with tlie root, in du dhi. Ex. : hara bring ! l(here it ends in 
bara^ whicli is tlie crude form of the present tense : lardvii 1 bring); 
ava-jaga come, hither (jagdmi Icoine); rise ! («cc- 

histdmi 1 rise) ; kerenuidhi^ make ! (^kerenaomi 1 make, from here to 
make) ; gtuidfii^ praise ! (ftaomi, I praise, from the root gtu to 
praise) ; mvuidhi speak ! {viiraomu I speak, from wru ; now^and 
then we find mru alone, e. g. fra^mrn recite); jaidhi slay ! Ys. 
9, 30. (froxu jan to slay) ; paia~didhiy go to ! Vend. 22,7- (from 
i to go) ; dax li^ give ! (from da) which is in the GSthas always 
rfaW/ give*! ; gaidU^\^ ! (theGatha form, from gd to go). The 
plural, active voice, terminates always in ta^ e. g. ghiia praise ye ! 
pdia protect ye ! (from the root joa, to protect) ; itgeldstata rise ye ! 
(from p/d to stand, with vg to rise) ; data givo ye ! 

The second pers. sg. middle voice terminates in gva and amiha 
which both correspond to the Sanskrit termination sva ; e. g. 
ni-dngva put, place! Yt. 10,32. fTrom datk to put); gnayanvha 
take a bath ! Vend, 18, 19. ; jijishannha^ send for, seek ! Vend. 
15, 13. ; nizhayanaha invoke! Vend. 19, 13, 14. 

To the Gfitha dialect the form in anuha is not known ; there 
the original shva^ hva is found, e. g. kereshva make! Ys. 40. ; 
giisliaJivd hear, listen ! Ys. 49, 6. (from gmh to hear). The 
plural is dfvm, e. q. gushodum listen ye! Ys. 45,1. thrdzddm save 
ye ! Ys. 34, 7. (from fhrdt to protect, save). 

The 3rd perss. imperative are of very frequent use, express- 
ing the idea : let him do this or that ! he may do ! Now and 
then they are used in the incauiiig of a future tense, e. ^,janhentu 
•they are to come, they will come Vend. 2, 2. (from jam to come, 
janh is the crude form of an Aorist). The terminations are as 
* follows : — 

Sg. act. — tu^ pi. niu ; sg. middle voice tSm ; pi. tUHm. Ex. : 
vajJiatu he may put on clothes Vend 3, 1 9. (from vanh S. vas to 
put on clothes); qaratu he may eat! let him eat! (from to 
eat) ; ^aotu he may hear ; mraoiu he may tell (from gru^ to hear 


* Dazdi in the Gftthai is the 3id pen. sg. eetive see Ts. 46« 8 ; 61,6. 
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and wru to tell) : ugtu he may be ; let him be ! ayantu they may 
go, let them go (from i to go) ; dfrimntu they may praise (from 
fri to lo\e, be l/ind) ; hentn they may be ! (from as t6 be). The 
forms of the middle occur in the GS^tha dialect only,* as widydtBifiis 
Ts. 48,7. let him {A4shem6^ one of the bad spirits) be put down 1 
(from dd to put, with ni to put down);*!* hhshirU^jyi^ instead of 
khshayrmfSiit^ Ys. 48,.^. they may have or possess (liom khshi to 
have, possess). Besides we once find in the G&.thus Ys. 48,5. the 
3rd pers. dual, middle voice, verfzydlSm^ in tlie phrase g^v6i% 
verexydtHm tUm^ two cows (a team)iiiay till her {Aimaitiy the soil). 

In an old formula preserved in Vend 8,38. we find an impera- 
tive form terminating in tdi^ which agrees entirely with tlie ancient 
Vedic forms in iat^ This formula is nizhherefa noit aiuizhberefa 
nizhberetdty\^ let them bring out every thing to be brought out, 
which was not yet brought out ! 


12.— TENSES. 

In the Zend language we find as many tenses as in the Sans- 
krit, although less than in the Greek, which is, as to tenses, the 
richest language of the Arian stock. We can distinguish one 
formation for the present, four for the past, and two fur the future, 
which differ, as regards their crude forms, and partially in res- 
pect to their terminations. 

* JagenC^m Yt. 1, 25. is very likely such a form too, and to be translated, **they 
may, or shall come.'* 

t Hero the form is, proper^ speaking, passive, but that does not matter anything as* 
to terminations { the passive ani middle voice terminations in the present tense, 
imperative active, are one and the same. 

t See Aitareya BrAlimana II. 0. (peg. 80 of my edition) vapdm vMidatdi, they 
may tear out the peritoneum I 

§ Gav6i is a dual like the two hands, di being only another orthography of A 

g Nizkbereta is the past participle of the root here, bar to bring, but in the meaning 
of a verbal adjective (as is frequently the case in the Greek) eipressed in English by 
the termination "able;" ainizhbereta is the 3rd pers. sing, impart, middle voi«# 
with the augment a (a elgaasf the past). The relative pronenn is omitted. 
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TENSES. 


The terminations are chiefly of two kinds, longer and shorter 
ones. The chief difference of the latter class from the former is 
the absence of the terminating vowel or cons6nant, or, under 
circumstances, of a whole syllable, which form part of the former 
kind, e. g. mi (1st sg. act. v.) becomes m ; anti is made 
driy en^ &c. ^ 

The longer forms are used in the present tense, the first sub- 
junctive and the first. future tenses, the shorter in tho two poten- 
tials, the second Mibjunctive, the imperfect, aorist, and pluperfect, 
and to a certain extent, with some modifications, in the perfect 
tense. The imperative has its peculiar terminations, as we have 
seen. 1* shall give here the terminations of both the pre- 
sent tense and the imperfect. 

Present tense. Imperfect. 


Active voice 

Middle 

Act. 

Middle 

Sg. 1 mi 

4 

Sg. 1 m 

d^ 

„ 2 hi 

hS 

„ 2 s, 6 

6, Ad® 

„ 3 a 

id 

j, 3 ^ 

ta 

Dual 1 vahi 


Dual 1 dva^ 

none 

„ 2 not more extant 

2 none 

none 

„ 3 io^ thd^ 

oithe* 

„ 3 tern 

oithd^ 

Plural \ maliL 

maidd 

Plural 1 ma 

madi 

„ 2 tha^ ddmG.^dktuem 



,, 3 Tttt 

ntd 

,, 2 ta 

dhwem 



„ 3 697, dn 

anta 


1 Aguzi Yt 17,58. 1 concealed myself (from the root ^2 ^*guh to hide). 

^ Aperzfe dt aperecS Vend 2,1. thou hadst a convenation ; it is very likely a contrac- 
tion of aper€ppe (he)* 

^Bavdua Vend 5,25.** as far as we two were above the earth*’ (dcha paineha 
literally : up to and towards the earth). 

4 Vend 8,10. you two keep ; a^zaydithi Ts. 9,10. they two were bom (impeif). 

5 Vairimaidi Ts. 353> we chose, believed, maimmaidi wo thought. 

6 Tdidhy<U?i6 Yt. 8,22. they two fight. 
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13.—CHARACTERISTICS OP THE CRUDE FORMS OF 

THE PRESENT TENSE. 

• • 

The crude form, out of which the proper present tense is 
formed, extends not only to the Indicative, Subjunctive, and Po- 
tential moods, of which in most cases no other tense is extant, 
blit to the Imperative and the Imperfect (the first past tense) 
also. According to the nature of this crude form, the verbs are 
brougllt in Sanskrit under ten heads, all of which are to be 
found in the Zend too. I shall enumerate here the different crude 
forms of the present tense according to the order introduced by 
the Sanskrit grammarians. * 

Class 1 inserts a between the root and termination, and 
changes i or u of the root into their respectives gun as S and S 
(see page 59 note.) Ex. vax-‘d-m:i^ I carry ; har-ai^ti he brings ; 
haodh-ai-t6 Yt. 17»6. he awakens ; band-d-mi I bind, tie ; gerez-^ 
ai~ti, ho cries, weeps ; fratere^^ai^-ti he flees away. 

Class 11 adds the termination immediately to the root ; 
the vowel of the root, if ^ .or is respectively made 6 and 
6 before the terminations of the sg. active voice (the 2nd 
person is now and then excepted), and in some persons 
of the Imperative, 3rd sing. act. and 2nd pi. act. Ex : gtaomU 
1 praise, gtaoiti^ he praises ; giavcLn^ they praised (from ptu to 
praise) ; nipd^hi thou protectest, mpdith he protects (from pd to 
protect) ; mrao^mi 1 speak, mraos thou spokest, mrvafiti they 
speak (from mrd to speak) ; adiii he igoes (from % to go) ; 
jainti^ he slays (from jan)^ ghnentS Yt. 10, 133. they are slain 
(from jm); JvaifUi Vend. 2, 41. they live (from jiv to live). 

Class 111 reduplicates the root ; the terminations are then added 
' immediately. Ex. dadh&mi I put, dadhahi thou putst, dadhaiti 
he puts ; dadhemahi we put, dap/af you put, dadairUi they put 
(from the root dd, dhd to put, confounded with dd to give, both 
being entirely identical in their conjugation) ; zazdUi he pro- 

* The inserted a is made d before the terminations of the first persons of ail three 
numbers ; in the other persons it is short. 

t A oontmctLon of dadoAha ; deada in the most sacred prayer vitiryd 

is a Gdtba form of the 2nd pemeplnr. act, of the root dd* 

10 
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CHARACTBKISTICS OP THE CRUDE FORMS. 


duces, p;enei*atcs (from ssan to produce), %izanaidi Yt. 13, 15. 
tliey produce (the intensive of the same root) ; zaoza(mi Ys. 
43, JO. (S?iuskrityzfZK7m) I invoke, from the root 

Class IV adds the syllable ya to the root. Ex. verexyiiti in- 
stead of vere%~-ya-tu, ho works, tills the soil (from verez)^ main^ 
yeifitS they believe (from man to think, to believe). 

Class V marks the present by the addition of nn to the root ; 
the same change of the vowel of the root takes place as in the 2nd 
class. Ex. hermaoili he makes (from Isere) ; furunaoiii he hears, 
Jiaonaoili Yt, 2,11.* he hears, (only dialectically differing from 
tlie firsO; hunaoiti^ he prepares the Jloma (from hit); frapinaoiti 
lie pours out, propagates (from pi) ; ashnaoiti he hits, reaches 
f'from ash). 

Class VI is identical with the first, save the change of the vowel 
of the root, i or into 6 or 6. Ex. tugen^ they coughed (tug)^ 
qigcn they whined (qig^* 

Class VII incorporates the syllable wa, which marks the pre- 
sent tense, to the root itself, as in the Sanskrit ; see, for instance, 
vunadlmd I hinder, from rudU^ na being inserted between r and 
dh. Of this class I know only one example in the Zend, viz. 
chinahmiy Ys. 12, 1. chinagli Ys. 19., being to be traced to the 
root chith^ chip to perceive, get aware ; the first form means : I 
ascribe, 1 acknowledge; tlie second: he ascribes, attributes (as a 
consequence of his having perceived). 

Class VIII is almost identical with the 5th ; it adds only u to 
the root, instead of «?<, but the roots end mostly in n. Ex. : frap^ 
tanvanti Yt. 10,20. they are stretching themselves (from the root 
tail to stretch). 

Glass IX adds nd to the root. Ex. gerew'iiditi ho seizes, 
gerewuHn they seized (from the root gerew^ to seize, take). 

Class X adds aya to the root, and is the proper causal and 
denominative form (see page 60). Ex. nipayimi I pxptect (from 
pd to protect). 

^ This small piece, being an old spell, shows soveral pecnlaiittoi, whieh belong yeiy 
likely to the popul'ir, and not to the written language, c 
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14.— PARADIGMS OF THE PRESENT TENSES OP 
SOME VERY COMMON VERBS. 

(bUf to exist, mrH^o speak ; ag to be ; verex to^ work i^kere^ kart 
to make, &c.) 

Active voice. Middle voice. 


1st Sing, bard-mif I bring. 
„ vrrao--mu I speak. 

„ ah- mi, I am. 

„ verezyd-mi, I work 
(Yt. 15, 44). 

„ kerenap-mi^ I make. 


1st Sing. Iuy6, 

„ mruyS, I speak myself. 
„ I have, or pos- 

sess. (Ys. 50, 1). 

„ dzhy-a, I invoke. (Ys. 

15, 1). . 

„ tanav-a, I cast (him) 
down. (Ys. 19,7). 


6S.tha 

forms. 


2nd Sing, htsia-hi, thou 
stanclest. 

„ bard^hi (subjunct.) 
„ ahh thou art. 

„ verezyS-hif thou 
workest. 

„ herend- ishi^ thou 
makest. 

„ hima~hij thou art 
getting with child. 
Vend. 18, 30. 

„ doi-shh thou seest. 
„ vasAz (instead of 
shi), thou wilt. 

„ haf-sM, thou hold- 
^ est. Ys. 43, 4. 


2nd Sing, raodha-hd^ thou 
growest. 


3rd Sing, bava^-iti^he exists 
„ ag-tif he is. 

„ veregyd^iii^hevrorliB, 
„ kermao^iii, he makes 
„ lie says. 


barait ’, he brings 
mridd, he speaks. 
maiuydH^ he thinks. 
verenvaitS, he teaches. 
Ys. 31, 17. 


* It U very likely the middle voice form of ag '* to be/' a having been changed in to 
i, on acconnt of the heavier temiinationfl of the middle voice. 
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66tha ^ 
forms. 

1st Pl.bard^mahi webring. 

„ mahi^ we are. Ys. 
- 36, 2. 

„ vrexyd^mhii we 
work. Ys. 36, 7- 
„ nemagyd^mahii we 
c bring praise. 1 

^ „ ug-mahi^ wo wish. 

Ist PI. lar&^aidJiL 
„ (3) igdr^maiMy wepos« 

sesk, have. Ys. 35, 7* 
„ (2) mrd'-maidd. 

,1 aade-maidi 6. form. 

„ vare^maidd^ we choose. 

GIttha J 
forms. 1 

2nd PI/ gta^ you are. 
r „ isha-tha, you come. 

„ gasha~tha^ you per- 
[ form. 

imrvaya-ta^ you defeat. 
Ys. 13, 38. 

* 

2nd PI. thwarSzli-dHtm^ you 
cut, prepare. Ys. 
29,1. 

„ fravoiz-ddm, you 

teach, instruct. Ys. 
33, 8. 

. 3rdP1.6ami-^/i, they exist. 
„ hentij they are. 

II verenti-fUit (instead 
of vereisySifUi)^ 
they work, do. 
Vend. 16. 6. 

„ hrenavanti^ they 
make. 

„ jvai-ntif they live. 

3rd PI. mainyeintS^ they 
believe. 

II verenv-^aifUSt they 

cover. Vend 18, 32. 

II fradhenidf they thrive. 

„ vigefitd^ they come, 
appear. 

„ peregent^, they con- 
verse. 

1st Dual ug-vaM, we two 
wish. Ys. 46, 16. 
3rd „ yapa-^d, they two 
come. 

„ gfd^ they two are. 

3rd PI. if-SithS, they two 
keep. 


15.—PAST TENSES. 

Impbkpsct, Pkbpeot, Firbi Aim Spooim Aobisib. 

The past tenses of the Zend are as various as tho§e of its ancient 
sister tongues. We can distinguish three irajrs of forming them, 
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• 

viz. : (a) augmentation, (6) reduplication, (e) composition \ritli 
the past tense of the auxiliary verb, ap, to be. 

(A.) Augmentation consists in prefixing a shorty, either to 
the verbal root, or to the crude form of the present tense ; in both 
cases, the terminations which are to be added, are shortened, 
l^his augment early became unintelligible, and was often left out ; 
hence it does not regularly appear in the Zend. Both forms are 
in fact imperfects, and to be found in the Sanskrit and Greek also, 
where the grammarians made a distinction. The Greeks called 
the first formation Second Aokist (indefinite tense), the second 
Imperfect. As to the meaning of both formations almost no 
difference is to be discovered ; the shorter form, which is to be 
regarded as the older, was, on account of its being too in 
distinct, in most cases superseded by the longer, the proper 
imperfect. 

We find more frequent use made of the shortest (second 
Aorist) form in the more ancient Gfitha dialect, than in 
the usual Zend, where it is very rare ; the augment there is 
always left out. Ex. 1st sg. dSm* Ys. 48, 7. 1 gave, entrusted ; 
2nd sg. d4o Ts. 43, 1. thou gavest; 3rd sg. ddi Ys. 31, 18. he 
gave (];he same form is to be found in the Yashts 9,26.); IH-ddma 
Ys. 45, 8. we put down; ddta Ys. 29, 10. you gave; dS, dSn 
Ys. 45, 5. 47, 1. they gave ; dditd, Ys. 31, 11. middle v., he 
gives himself; pdi Ys. 32,13. he protected (from jfd to protect) ; 
ffdt Ys. 46,6. he went (from ffd to go). 

Of augmented imperfect forms I shall quote here only 
a few instances ; the other imperfect forms will be found 
afterwards : aprMdm 2nd pers. pi. middle v. Ys. 32, 3. 
• you were heard of (from to hear) ; apperezcda Ys*. 
31, 16. 3rd pers. sg. middle v., he aspired after (from the root 
pperez ) ; aokhia, 3rd pers. sg.- middle v., he spoke ; aperepat= 
perepcd, be asked ; adve^enia Vend. 19, 45. they ran ; addunta, 
they spoke (from dmr, to run, and dav, to speak, both terms ap- 

* To both d is prefixed. It ap]>eara dCabtfnl to me, whether this d is the preposition 
oit he lengthening of Che eugnient a. 
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plied to the doings of evil spirits only) ; aperepi^ I conversed. 
Vend. 2,2. In the GS^thas the augment is now and then used 
without any* reference to the past time. So Yas. *30,2. avainatd 
which conveys evidently tlie sense of an imperative : look ye ! 
and Ys. 44,14. andse, I may or shall drive away (from fids)* 

(B.) Reduplication is the repetition of the whole root, if very 
short, or, if longer, of one consonant with a vowel at least. The 
vowel of the reduplicated syllable ought to be short, but we fi^d it 
often long; the consonant differs somotimes from that of the root 
also. If the consonants of the root be a guttural : then, in 

the reduplication, we find always the corresponding palatal : ch^j; 
if it be a ifibilant, generally h is used. The meaning attached to 
this reduplication is that of completing an action or state, ex- 
pressing what is done and over, L e. the past time. It forms, 
therefore, in the ancient Arian languages, such as Sanskrit, Zend, 
Latin, Greek, Gothic, &c., the real past tense, generally called, 
Perfect ; e. g. dadarepa^ 1 have seen, S. dadarpa, Greek dtdorka 
(from darep to see), wholly distinct frmn the imperfect darepem^ 
1 saw. The terminations of the Perfect differ from those of the 
present tense as well as from the Imperfect, yet they stand nearer 
to the latter. The terminations, as far as we can ascertain them 
from the scanty texts, are as follows : 

Active v. sg. 1st. and 3rd — a. 

„ „ „ 2nd iha* 

„ „ „ pi. Ist ma ; 2nd7Aa; 3rd 

Dual. 3rd d^arc.f 
Middle sg. 1st and 3rd 2nd sa. 

« „ „ dual 3rd 

„ pi. 3rd are, tre. 

To this reduplicated form, however, the terminations of the 
Imperfect, with or without the augment, can be added ; then we 

• Yb. 60,10 aSufUS they have gone (from the root ere, ir to go). ^ 

+ Ys. 13,4 vaochdtare they two have spoken, vdvarezdtare, they two have wrought. 

% Yb. 13,4, mamanditi they two have thought. These three dual forma belong to the 
GdUift dialect only. 
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obtain the pure Pluperfect, e. g. avd-jaghnai^Yt. 13,105. he 
had slain (from the rootya?/, a modification of ghan^ to slay). 

(C.) Composition of the verbal root witli the past teftse of ap, to 
be, makes a new tense altogether ; it is according to its 
nature the most general past tense. The Greek grammarians 
call it the First Aorist ; in the Sanskrit graifnnar it is one of 
the many Lung forms ; in Latin it is mixed up with the redupli- 
cated past tenses, being no more a separate past tense ; for instance, 
the reduplicated tuiudi I have thrust, is the perfect of tundo^ 
and scrip-si^ I have written, that of scrihoy I write. These forms 
are, liowever, in the usual Zend very scarce; in the G^tha dialect 
whicli, being more ancient, shows a greater richness in forms, we 
find them now and then employed. The original s is sometimes 
changed into h or g. Ex. gtdmhaty 3rd pers. sg. act., he placed 
(from gtd to stand) ; mcigia 3rd pers. sing middle Vend. 2, 31. he 
thought; menhd (cha) Ys. 13,5* 2nd pers sg. middle v., thou 
thoughtst; m^nhl 1st pers. sg. middle v. Yas 43, 5. I thought ; 
which three forms are traceable to the same root, man^ to think, 
used in tlie Zend, as well as in the Sanscrit, exclusively in the 
middle voice. The literal meaning of these forms is : thinking was 
he, wast thou, was I, {niUffa=man and agta or pta middle of v. ap 
to be) ; other forms of this kind, whicli are found in tlie G^tha dia- 
lect, are : ddmho Ys. 34,1. 44,18. 2nd pers. sg. subjuiict, middle 
V., that thou mightstgive; the meaning of the past is not adhered 
to; in the corresponding ddonhdy 2nd pers. sg. middle v. Ys. 36,1. 
“thou piitst,” we find it kept; the root in both cases is dd; 
gmghdfi 3rd pers. pi. Ys. 34, 7* they indicated, pointed out 
(from ganhy pah to say, promulgate; h of tlie rout is changed into 
g on account of the h of the termination, two h never being allow-* 
ed to meet). I4ow and then we find these forms used without 
any reference to the past; so Ys, 11,18. rdhi 1st pers. sg. 
middle (from r<i, to give), means, “ I give, present’' you, and 
not “ 1 gave.” 
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16.— THE IMPERFECT. 

r 

Of all pal^t tenses, the imperfect, which is most frequently 
used, is chiefly employed in describing past events, or state 
of things. I shall give here a list of these forms selected 
from the texfs. 

1st pers. sing. act. dadli^m^ I created (from dhdi) ; vidMraSm^ 
Ys. 13,2. I held, kept (from dhar to hold, keep). ' 

1st pers. sg. middle aguxS^ I concealed myself (from gux) ; 
aperefS^ I conversed (from pereg). ' 

2nd pers. sg. act. perepd^ thou askedst ; apqfapOt thou wentst 
away ; irithyo Yt. 22, 16. thou diedst ; 2nd sg. middle v. mai^ 
ryanuha Yt. 22, 34. thou diedst (from war, mere to die) ; wp- 
xayanha Ys. 9, 13. thou wast born (root zan) ; 3rd pers. sg. act. 
aperepaty he asked, ashnaoty he reached, (from ash to reach, ob- 
tain), frashiipaty he stepped forward (root, s^^p), dp, ap, he was 
(root ap to be) ; 3rd pers. sg. middle v. fra-manyatay he medi- 
tated, ni^shaptay ho sat down (root sad to sit), uxdapiay he of- 
fered (r. d6)y yazatay he worshipped (r. yaz)y ptayata, he placed 
(causal of ptd to stand) ; 3rd pers. dual act. aperepayatem Ys. 
12, 6. they two conversed, fra-chadshaetem’Yt. 8, 38. they two 
searched after him (r. cMshy to search, inquire); pairi-^avdlem 
Yt. 13, 77 - they two were helping ; 1st pers. pi. act. 
fra^vaochdmay we pronounced (r. vachy to speak) ; 2nd pi. act. 
taurvayatay you defeated ; 3rd act. vadneuy they saw, anhmy 
hetiy they were (r. ap to be) ; 3rd middle v. fraorentay they 
professed (r. var to choose, profess a religion), advarmtay they 
ran (r. dvar to run). 


i7._the perfect and pluperfect. 

The perfect, denoting the completion of an action, does not 
frequently occur, neither in the usual Zend, nor in the Gfitha 
dialect. Example : 1st pers. sg. act. : didaregay I have 
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seen ; fra-^daddihay thou hast furthered ; thou Unowest; 

3rd pers. sing, dadha^ he has created ; iatasIm^hA has prepared 
(r. iash to cut, jiSrepare) ; vavacha^ he has spoken; do^ia^ he has 
been (r. ag to be); iMava^ he was able (r. tu to bo able); vtvaMha 
Yt. 13, 99. he has broken (r. vidh to break, S. vyadh to slay) ; 
chdkma Yt. 22,11. he has loved (r. kan to love, \\\i^\jighmrmt 
has given a smell (root ghaurv S. ghrd to smack). 1st pers. pi. 
act. g^gruma Yt. 13, 48. we have heard; chdJchrare^ they have 
done (r. Aar, Icere); iririthare^ they are dead (r. irith to die) ; 
dddhars Yt 19, 6. they have given. 1st pers. sg. middle v. 
pugruyS Yt. 17,17. 1 have heard ; 2ndsg. urdriMusat thou hast 
grown '(root riidh to grow) ; 3rd. tuthruyS^ has fashioifed (root 
thru to form, fashion); daidhP Yt. 5, 130. has placed. 

A peculiar perfect form is yadsM Yt. 13, 99. where the 
reduplication is lost (the regular form would be y^y6shi) and, in 
order to compensate that loss, the vowel of the root lengthened. 
The root is here yap^ yah S. yas^f^o make efforts, handle, and to 
hurt, violate. In the passage alleged it means ; he has damaged, 
hurt. Formations of this kind are frequent in Sanskrit, Latin, 
ifregi I have broken instead of fafragi from frango^ I break) and 
the Teutonic (compare, for instance, the modern English' I held 
with the gothic form haihald from haldan hold) languages. 

The pluperfect is very rare; unmistakable instances* are : 
jaghmat Yt. 19,12. be had come, ava-jBghndt^ ho had slain ; 
shtishuyUnt WxtxAmovQi^jaghmyHm^ I had come (both 

forms being in the potential mood). 


18.— FUTURE TENSE. 

The way of expressing future time being not so settled as that of 
expressing the ideas of the present and past, we find various contri* 
vances employed for^^mswering this purpose, the number of which 
is greater than' in any other of the cognate languages. We meet 

« Boot : md to know, vMa I know. ^ Aecoiding to its tonninatioiis it is a mera 
perfect, 'bxtt the meaning is that of the present ; it correspoiiSs eacsctly t6 the Gteek 
<fidd% X know, Xnd pen. B. oti^Aa. ^ 

11 
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with the forms applied in the Sanskrit, Greek and Litthuanian, as 
well as those used in Latin, and the ancient Teutonic languages. 

The twoefuture formations of the Sanskrit, the simple, consisting 
in the addition sya to the verbal root, and the periphrastic, com- 
pounded of a noun expressing the doer with an auxiliary verb (as 
for instance S. hartd smi lit. I am a doer, means, 1 shall do), 
are to be ^met with in a few instances only. Ex. vakhshyd 
Ys. 30,1. I shall tell (root vach to tell). It is more frequent in 
participle formations, e. g. bushyanlya, what is about to be, will be, 
xBkyamdmj what is about to bo born (root «a7i to produce), 
vjLddhyamana what is about to be offered (root dd)^ haoshyanta 
Vis p. 9; 3. what is about to be squeezed (r. hu to squeeze the 
Homa juice). Of the other Sanskrit future formation I know 
only one instance in the Zend texts ; parsia Vend 11,11. it will 
destroy, lit. is destroyer {root pereth to destroy). 

Now and then we find one of the Aorists (that with 5, /^,) with 
the terminations of the presen^ tense used for a future, e. g. 
jenghaitif Ys. 31,14. it will come (r. Jain to come). 

In the frequent phrase Ys. 33,10. ‘f who are, and who were, 
and who will be,” we find the future expressed simply by havainti^ 
the pres, of hd to be. Even tho imperfect of hd is used in that 
sense, e. g. hvat^ in a shortened form, Vend 2, 5. ho will be, bim^ 
Vend 11, 2. they will be; in composition with a participle: 
peregemnd hva^ Vend. 18, 29. I shall be asking, I shall ask. 

The most common way of expressing futurity is, however, the 
application of the two kinds of subjunctives above mentioned 
(see pagg. 64.65.) 


19.— PASSIVE FORMS. 

The passive forms generally agree with those of the middle 
voice; exc^t that the syllable ya is added to the roots. In 
the 3rd pers. sg. imperf. a peculiar form is to be observed, 
which, however, entirely agrees with the Sanskrit, jany&ontd^ 
they are slain (r. jan)^ xaydontd^ they are born (r. «a»), 
vidhaySintS^ they are deposited (r. dhd). 
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3rd pers.' sg. imperf. prdt/e, it was heard (^rw to hear) ; av6fihi^ 
it was spoken, said ; (r. vacli)^ jaini^ he was slain (r. jan), 
erendvU was obtained, (r, ere, to go), mraoU Ys. 32,1^. was told 
(root mr&y to tell). 


20.— PARTICIPLES. 

In participles the Zend is as rich as any of the sister languages. 
Grammatically all participles being subject to declension are con- 
sidered as nouns. 

(a). Present participle, active voice. — It is made 
up by, the addition of the syllable at (or in its fuller form 
ant) to the crude form of the present tense, as is the case in 
the sister languages, Sanskrit, Latin, etc. This crude form of 
the participle, in consequence of its always taking nominal 
terminations, except if forming part of a compound word, generally 
may be recognised . not from its nominative, but frdm its oblique 
cases, or from its being part of a compound. Ex. haraUxaoihrem^ 
bringing an offering (consisting of sacred water), tacliaU Vend. 
8, 100. running, in running, when running (r. tach^ to run), 
harentem^ accus. sg. oiharat^ larent^ bringing ; the nominative ter- 
mination in e. g. hkshayHf Ys. 49,12. ruling (r. khshi to rule), 
ydpSc^ worshipping (instead of ydg-ant-s^ hlishy-ant-s^ s being 
the sign of tho nominative, compare Latin amans^ loving, instead 
of am-ant-s). In the Gathas wo find now and then simply ap, e. g. 
^tavafYs, 45,6. praising (r. ^tu). In the usual Zend the nomina- 
tive sounds often 6 only, e. g. <^rdvay<\ praying, a^rdvayd^ not 
praying (instead of ^rdvaycif acc. irdvayantem), a^^dchayd Vend. 
18, 5. not teaching, agikJisho^ not learning ; before cha^ chit this 6 is 
changed into its original form, e. g.Jvagchitj if living, (v.Jiv) to 
live. Instead of the termination ant we meet now and then, 
chiefly in the GSthas, with that in an only, e. g. avanhan^ dat. 
avanhdni^ helping, mUtkran speaking, ^pa^dnd Vend 13,28. 
nora. pi. seeing (r. ppag to see); evinddnd nom. pi. not finding 
(r. zrend, to find). 

(h.) Past participle, active voice. — It is formed in tho 
same way as in Sanskrit and Greek, by the addition of the syllable 
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vat^ sounding in its nominative case, masculine gender, generally 
vdo^ feminine gender ushi^ in the oblique cases vmt (as in the 
acc.), or vfit (as in the instrumental) or ush to the root 6« g. 
vtdr-vdo knowing (lit. one who has acquired knowledge), fern. 
vid^ushi^ vtdusM dat. sing, to one knowing. Ex. jaghnvdo Yt. 
10, 71- haying slain, defeated {t.jany ghan^ tq defeat); mamams 
Yt. 8,39. having thought, resolved upon {root man^^chichithushim 
Vend. 18,69. acc. fern., having known (r. chith to know) ; vaolmsM 
Yt. 13, 88. to him who has spoken (r. vach)\ vdverexusM^ t6 him 
who has wrought (root verex to work) ; hitvivdo Yt. 11,6. 13,41. 
having become afraid, frightened (r. M to fear). 

(c.J Rarticiples of the future tense. — ^See above under 
the “ future tense." 

(rf.) Present participles of tub middle and passive 
VOICES. — Of these thereare two formations, of very frequent use, the 
one adding ana^ and the other mana^ or menay or mmy to the crude 
form ofthe present tense. Ex. perefnmnay carrying on a conversa- 
tion {root pereg)yfrahdidhyamanayp 2 ^B^\SQYovLd* 18,49. awakened, 
when being awakened (r. ludh to awaken), vereximnay wrought, 
done, aojandy saying (r. aoj=yach to say), ^rayanoy begging (r. gri 
to go for), dgtavana Vend. 3, 40. invoking, praising (r. gtii), 

(c.) Past participle passive voice. — It is formed by the 
addition of ta to the root. Its meaning is in the majority of cases 
‘a passive one; but we find it now and then used in a merely active 
sense, as is the case in modern Persian, also, e. g. dgtdtdy Vend. 
3, 40. reciting, varetoY^,. 45, 1. choosing, professing (r. var to 
choose). Examples of the passive meaning are numerous cMgtdy 
known (r. chit to know), lercidy carried, lagta bound (r. hand to 
^ bind), gereptay seized, taken (r. gereWy to take) &c. 


21.— INFINITIVE. 

The infinitive mood is expressed in various vays. In the 
Gfitha dialect vie find the same means employed in expressing 
^is mood, as in the Yedic language, vis. ti^ forms ending 
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in dhgdi^ dydi and S. which are, as to their true 
nature, datives of abstract nouns, the former meaning •‘for 
making,” and the latter “ for being.” In the usual JJend, these 
forms are very rare (see Vend. 2, 24. vaxaidhydi^ to carry r. 
vaz S. vah); in their room we find the dative case of abstract nouns 
ending in ti or 7ia used, or other means adopted for supplying, 
the want of the old proper infinitives. Ex. from the Gfithas : 
verexidydii to work, ^ritidydi, to hear (roots vercx and dazdydU 
to gite (r. dd reduplicated, instead of dad^dydi), tixiredydi Ys. 
43^12. to step forward, to appear (r. ere^ ir^ to go), merengedydi 
Ys. 46,1 1 to. kill (r. merench ) ; rdshaijanhe Ys. 49, 3. to hurt, 
damage (r. rasli^ to hurt), nipdmM Ys. 28, 12. in order to protect 
^ (r. pd^ to protect) &c. A peculiar form is ddv6i Ys. 28,3, to give 
(r. dd). Examples from the usual Zend : paitistdUc Vend 20, 3. 
to resist, withstand ; animatayaCcha amikktayaecha Ys. 8, 7. in 
order to think accordingly, and in order to speak accordingly (from 
man to think, and vach to speak) ; ava~ldbtC6^ in order to stand ; 
lavat perenS pafvdLm^ Vend 2, 8. he was to fill (the earth) with 
cattle (r. jpere, to fill). 

Even some traces of the modern Persian infinitive in the 
ancient form of which was tanay as we can ascertain from the 
ancient Persian cuneiform inscriptions, are occasionally met with, 
e. g. antare pdperetdndy^ in order to fight. 

^ow and then the middle voice participle is used to express the 
Jmfinitive mood, e. g. ndshemndi Ys. 9, 30. to remove, destroy, 
/ gradsliemnd Vend 13, 17- in order to attack. 


22.— GERUNDIAL FORMS. 

These are much fewer than in Sanskrit. The absolute inde- 
clinable gerunds in tvd or ya, so extremely frequent in Sanskrit, 
are never found in Zend ; there the gerunds are used only as 
declinable words, qualifying substantives, or if they are without a 

* The root is liere not pweU but pere^ to destroy, tlio intensivo form of which sounds 
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substantive, the neutral form is chosen. The termination of these 
forms is in ya. Ex. y& karshya Vend 3, 24. which (the earth) is to 
be ploughed ; ayaozhthja havainti Vend. 3, 14f they are not to 
be purified ; pailiricliya daitM Ys. 11, 7-1 put to be abandoned, 
(all bad things) ; narem dcidrayantim donhat Vend. 5,7- it were 
to punish a man (dgtdray^ causal of gtere to spread, means, to 
undergo a phnishment, to atone) ; harepnan frastairydtt from the 
Barsora to be spread ; md merenchainis gaethdjo Vend. 8, 21. the 
fields are not to be devastated. 


23.— NOUNS (SUBSTANTIVES AND ADJECTIVES) : 
THEIR FORMATION AND GENDERS. 

Nouns are formed out of roots by addition of suffixes; now 
and then the root itself serves expressing the nominal idea, as wo 
have shown above. There are three genders in Zend, as in the 
sister tongues, viz. masculine, feminine and neuter. Here I shall 
briefly enumerate the chief suffixes applied in the Zend to the. 
formations of nouns ; they agree wholly with those of the cognate 
languages. 

rt, one of the most common suffixes, forms substantives as well 
as adjectives ; if its nominative case sounds 6 (a change of a-s ; 
5 being the characteristic of the nominative sg.), it is a mascu- 
line ; if it sounds a (instead of d), it is a feminine ; ifm (S. am^ 
Latin t^n^, Greek on), it is a neuter, e. g. vif^pa all (S. vigm) 
masc. vigpS, fern, vigpa (instead of vigpa)^ neuter vtgpem\ masc. 
*gaosh-df ear, maSgh-6, cloud, (the crude forms are gaosh-a^ 
maegh'-a)y zagt-6^ hand, dadvo devil ; fern, gaoha^ light (r. guch to 
liglit, shine), izha^ nourishment, gena^ wife (S. gnd^ Greek gyne). 

i fornib substantives as well as adjectives, e. g. gair-^i masc., a 
mountain, zair^i masc. gold ; Mishathri^ fern, a lady, dadna^ 
religion. In adjectives it is a feminine termination, e.^ g. mdjs- 
dayagni-s fem. adj.,*‘ what refers to a Mazdayasna” or worshipper of 
Ahuramazda (the ancient name of the Parsees), dadm. zaralhusiri 
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adjec. fem., what refers to Zarathustra” ; daSvi^ a female devil 
(S. devi). 

. u forms substjfhtives and adjectives, e. g. ardiu^ life (r» ag, to be), 
armerc«' 2 ^, finger, much (S. Greek poly)f 

vouT-^u wide (S. «r-w, Greek eyrij), voh-xi^ good (S. vas-^ti). ; 

an forms substantives expressing the doer, e. g. tasfi'-an^ cutter 
(r. iiuh^ to cut), urv^an^ soul, litoral : breather (r. vd to blow, 
blow from the body, i. e. to breathe); their gender* is 
masculine. \ 

ana forms abstract nouns, neuter gender (nom. sg. therefore, 
sounding always anem^ pi. ana)^ e. g. maUh^ana^ building, meef- 
ana^ greatness, vanh^ana excellence, raoch^ana^ window.* 

dni forms feminines of masculines terminating in a\ e. g. ahur-- 
dni Ys. 68. a female genius, the feminine of ahura^ (compare 
the S. IndrdnU Varmdni^ the respective wives of Indra and 
Vamna), 

ank, sounding in the nominative always forms abstract 
nouns in the neuter gender, e. g. man^a^ih^ mind (nom. mand^ 
genit. mananhdy S. man-as^ Greek men~os^ Latin mens), nem-^anh, 
praise, worship, a bow, (r. warn to bow, turn, S. namas)^ av^anh, 
help, rafen~anh^ pleasure. All these formations can be made 
adjectives by lengthening the a of (nom. sing, do) e. g. 
vach-do^ speaking, from vacJir-anJit speech ; man.:e, minded, from 
man^anh^ mind. 

are corresponding as well as the preceding suffix a^i to S. as, 
is confined to the nominative sg. only, while the oblique cases 
agree entirely with those of the nouns ending in as. Ex : vad-are 
Ys. 9, 30. a blow, stroke (S. hadha)^ zav^are^ strength, rdx^aret 
rule, dagv-are gift, vazdv-are, possession, treasure. 

at^ ant forms adjectives ; the feminine terminates in ti, e. g. 
lerez-at^ high, fern. herez--ati; in the nom. masc. aU with the 
characteristic s (a/-s), is changed into e. g. herez’-d Yt. 14,12. 

*Tho word AhUr^dni does not mean a wife of Almramazdaa^ ahnra being in the Zend- 
Avesta on epithet, meaning living, immortal, and is applied to all genii indiscrimin- 
ately and to heroes equally. The fall name of God in the Zend-Avesta is always 
Ahuramazda; he is the only one, having no wife as the Hindoo deities. 
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This suffiit is applied to the formation of participles^ as we have 
seen above. « 

in formfng substantives and adjectives, e. g. hain-in^ nom. sing. 
katii-^isy pi. hainAno^ girl; peren-^in^ pi. peren^ind Yt. 10, 119. 
winged (adject, from percnemj wing). 

ha forma substantives, e. g. mahr-ha^ death (r. mare to die), 
pairi--ha^ a fairy, mashyd^ha^ a man (very likely diminutive) from 
mashytty man. f 

may many of very frequent use, forms both abstract and con- 
crete nouns ; those formed by 7na (nom. md) are in themasc. gen- 
der, Q.g^dah-ma (s. apious man,* and those which take 

man (nom. ma)y are in the neuter gender. Ex. bare^-man the 
Barsom, madg-many urine, dd-man creature, chash^many eye, 
(compare the Latin neuter nouns in mm as car-wiew, a poem, 
tenta-meny a trial). 

7iay nu form substantives. Ex. ^jag-^^iay prayer, worship, vare^ 
nay choice, creed, msA-nw, righteousness, iaf-^m heat, latesh-nu 
summit. 

ra forms adjectives, e. g. Wirdray cruel. 

thay fern., themy neuter, form abstract nouns, c. g. gad4hay a 
field walled in, gd^liay song, malirha-them killing, ruin, frdda^themy 
thriving; ti fern, makes abstract nouns as well as thwem (neuter), 
e. ^.yds~ti worship {\\yag)y a^inhh^ti speaking accordingly, drmai^ 
ti devotedness and the sacred name of the earth, md,-ihwem think- 
ing, giao-tlmcmy praising, v^-thwem abundance, (in flocks). 

tu (mostly masculine) forms concrete and abstj^act nouns, 
e. g. ra-tuy master, chief, hhra-tny intdleot, zan-tu a tribe, 

• a town. 

tavy masc. (nom. ta) characterises the doer of any thing, e. g. 
dd-ta (r), giver, creator, thrd-ta (r) protector, pUa (r) father 
(lit. protector, r. pd to protect) ; compare the Latin and Greek 
nouns in toTy e. g. da-tor a giver. The feminine of these jpouns is 
thri-~s e. g. ddthri-Sy a she giver. 


* The DoBtooEB understand by it a ** priest,** in oppocdtion Ip a tayman. 
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ihra makes masculines {thrd) as \vell as neuter {threni) nouns, 
e. g.puthrd^ a son, grao’-threm^ hearing, gd’-tlirem^ singing. 

idt fern, forms abstract nouns e. g/ amtre^idi immortalitj, 
drva~tdt^ firmness, health, likhshyHg-tdt growth, n€rejg3,g^idi 
waning (compare the Latin abstract nouns in tdt e. g. veri-^tas, 
truth, gen. veritat-is)» 

ya^ of very frequent occurrence, forms relative* adjectives, 
pointing out a certain relationship to their substantives, e. g. 
ySgnya what refers to prayers, dhdir-ya what refers to ahura, 
tdir-ya^ the fourth, &c. 

vat^ mat (nom. masc. vdo^ fern, vaii^ neut. vat) very common, 
form adjectives, meaning “ having, provided with,'* e. g. ttaomavaU 
having Homa, with Homa, gao-mat having milk, with milk, 
amavdo masc. ama-^vaii fcm., ama^vaU neut. having strength, 
power, powerful. 


24.— DEGREES OP COMPARISON. 
Comparatives and Superlatives. 

There are two sets of suffixes employed for the formation of the 
degrees of comparison, which agree wholly with those used in the 
Sanskrit and Greek : yavJi (nom. sg. ydo) m., yahit^ yanh n. 
(nom. sg. yd)^ and (noin. sg. tardm.^tarat.^tarem n.) for the 
comparatives; ista (nom. sg. istd m., ista f., istem n.) and tema 
(nom. sg. temd m., tema f., temem n.) for the superlatives. 

Ex. : vohu good, comp. : vahydo m. (in the Giitlias vaqydd)^ 
vahyihi f., vahyd^ vanhS n. better, sup. : mhistd m., vahista f., 
vahistem n. best ; maz, 7mg great (S. mah, Latin mag-^tiSf Greek 
meg-a)j comp. : magydo m., magydhi f., magyo n., greater, sup. : 
mazisto m., mazista f;, mazistem n., greatest ; Tcagu^ little, comp. : * 
kagydo m., Icagyehi f., kagyo n., less, fewer, sup. : kagisto^ «, em 
least ; gpan^ gpen (r. gvi to thrive) thriving, excellent, comp. : 
gpanydo m., more excellent, gpmistd most excellent. 

Examples of the other set of comparative and superlative 
suffixes are the following ; uehag-tara more eastward, daoshagtara 
more westward, jUthwd-^tara more baneful; amavag-tetna the* 
strongest, dpdtma most abundant in water, ydJtumag^tema^ being 
best conversant with sorcery, urvard^ema having most of trees, &c. 
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25.— COMPOUND NOUNS. 

Tlie Zend language is as rich in compound ^ords of various 
kinds as its ancient sister tongues, Sanskrit and Greek, but, on 
account of its standing nearest to the more simple Yedic idiom, 
less artificial in this respect than the classical Sanskrit. I forego 
the numerous compositions of prepositions with nouns wliich 
would more properly belong to a dictionary than to a short 
grammatical sketch. Following Sanskrit grammar we' may 
bring these compound words under five heads. 

1. — Copulative Compounds (Lvanda in Sanskrit) of 

comparatively rare occurrence, e. g. pagvira (dual) Yt. 13, 12. 
cattle (and) man cattle, ivm, man), Frashaostrdjdmd^pd 

Ys. 12, 7, Frashoster (and) Jfiinmsp.* 

2. — Adjective Compounds, being a composition of an adjec- 
tive with a noun, e. g. pourii-aendo Ys. 32, 6. many sins, evils; 
daregdyd 28, 7* two long lives {darega^ long, dyu life, the life of 
the body and that of the soul.) 

3. — Compounds of Dependency, where one part, generally 
the first, depends upon the other. This class comprises combina- 
tions of nouns with nouns (the first then is to be resolved into 
the genitive case), e. g. divnJiU’-paiti^ master of the country, gover- 
nor, {danhu^ country, master, lord), vi^p^ maxistaY&. 33, 6. 
the greatest of all ; or of nouns with present (or its equivalent) 
and past participles, e. g. graoshS-pdta protected (jpdta) by Serosb, 
frddat-gaeiha^ making the fields thrive {frddat^ making thrive, 
pres, partic.), daM^zusta loved by the devils, mithah^vachdo^ 
telling lies, erezh^vachdo^ telling the truth, fpd^bereta^ carried by 

» a dog. In these compounds we often observe the peculiarity of 
a vowel, which is d, inserted between the first and second parts, 
0. g. zrv6‘ddta^ created in the time {zrv6 is to be traced to 
zarvany time), haghd-lahUa ordaifled by fate.f 

* Both words a^e in the dual, and are whon7 analogous to the Tedio eempoundh 
Varund, i. e, Mitra (and) Varuna (gods). 

t Ztv6 and haghd are, as to the sense, to be taken in the instrumental case, zrvd 
therefore, stands instead of zrvo, ** through the time,** end baghd is put instead of 
hagha^ ** through fate.’* 
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4. — Possessive Compounds, belong to any of the preceding 
classes, but are solely employed in qualifying substantives ; 
they are, therefore, mere adjectives, e. g. baregmd-zagta having 
Barsom in his hand, zairi-g^na^ of golden colour, gold coloured, 
hazaurd-^^tiinem having thousand pillars (a palace), voum^^ 
gaoyaoitis (in the Vedic Sanscrit gavyidi pasturage) having large 
pasturages, fields (an epithet of Mithra). • 

6. — Pabticle-Compounds. I shall confine myself here to 
* some remarks on certain inseparable prefixes and some adverbs 
only, and forego the prepositions which serve chiefly the purpose 
of modifying the verbal notions, expressed by the roots. 

Among the inseparable prefixes stands foremost u kx an (if 
the word, to which it is prefixed, commences with a vowel), the 
well known negative particle of the ancient Arian languages ; it 
always negatives the existence of the idea, expressed by the word 
to which it is prefixed, e. g. a~ihidd, not to be hated, annoyed, i. 
e. friendly, peaceful, a’-^rdvayat^ not reciting (the sacred prayers) 
i. e. infidel ; an^aiioidrukhtd one who does not belie (Mithra), 
an^ashava not religious, impious, an-dhita not polluted, i. e. 
clear (an epithet of the genius presiding over the waters). 

ap, a«, very, exceedingly, e. g. ag-khratus very intelligent, wise, 
aQ-varethrqjKd^6 Yt. 10, 98. the most victoiious, as-frdyasti 
with a great multitude, i. e. with a great many Yt. 10, 77* 

well, dus^ ill (S. dm) e. g. hii-matim well thought, 
dm^matem ill-thought, hiikhttm (instead of hmUJchtcm) well 
spoken, duzh’-dkliimi ill spoken, hvarstem instead of hmvardent) 
well done, duzh-varstern^ ill done, hu^kereta well formed &c. 

frdyS^ often, repeatedly, always, e.g.frdyd humatd Yt, 11, 20. 
always thinking of goody frdyd^h'&khtSy always speaking of good. • 
viy against, expresses a separation, removal, e. g. vi-da4v6* 
against the devils, for the removal of the devils ; vUd^dtemeniy 
most devoid of water. 

hamay hdma (S. sama, sdtnay Pers. ham)y the same, equal, e. 
g. hama^gaona of the same colour, hdma-’takhma equally swift. 

« The first part of the word VendMd in Zend : vt-daSvo^ddtemy i. e. what i» givaa 
ia order to remove the devila, to be guarded agaiiist their influences. 
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26— INFLECTION OF NOUNS; NUMBERS AND CASES. 

Tlio Ze^d, like Sanskrit and Greeks has besides the Singular 
and Plural, a peculiar formation to express a duality, which is 
called Dual. All these three numbers are modified in various 
ways by cases, of which we find exactly as many as in Sanskrit, 
viz. eight, hicluding the vocative. In the sg. and pi. (except 
the vocative in pi., and tho accus. in neuter nouns) each 
case has generally its own termination ; but in tho duaf, one 
and the same form is used to express several different cases. In 
Sanskrit the eight cases are expressed in the dual by three forms 
only; but in Zend we find five forms, a richness to bo discovered 
in no other language of the Arian stock. 1 shall enumerate them 
in tho Sanskrit order. I, the Nominative ; 2, the Accusative ; 
3, the Instrumental, expressing the ideas of with, through, 
by;*’ 4, the Dative ; 5, the Ablative, meaning ** from, out of,” 
pointing out the origin of a thing; 6, the Genitive; 7) tho 
Locative, corresponding to ** in, at, on;” 8, the Vocative. 

1 shall illustrate the use of these by a few examples. Noin. : 
mraot ahuro mazddo, Ahuramazda said. Acc. : alnirem mazdUm 
yaxiwiaiddt Ahuramazda we worship. Instr. : upazdii a^pahd 
astraya^ he may beat (him) with a horsewlilp ; dat. : fryo 
fry&i daidit^ a friend gave to a friend. Abl. : tern khshathrdt 
mdithatj Ys. 46, 4. him from possession {Jchshatrdl) he turned 
out ; yus dadvd ahU ma?ia?jJid pid chithrm^ ye devils ! you are 
offspring from the evil mind {iikdt 7nana^ivy Gen. : pnthrd 
ahurahd mazddo^ son of Ahuramazda (the fire) ; ddtare gacthanB^m^ 
creator of the fields. Loc. : km yazata Zarathuslro manahi^ Yt. 
« 14, 11. Zarathustra worshipped him in his mind; vippaCshu 
vafihushu in all the good men. Voc. : ddiare^ 0 creator ! Ardvi 
pdra o»a/«V<^,’Ardoo)Soor Anaitis-! 

As tot inflexion, all nouns may be divided into two chief 
classes, which have several sub-divisions ; the first comprises all 
those nouns, the crude forms of which terminate in a consonant, 
the second those tho crude foims of which end in a vowel. The 
terminations, if joined to the latter, must naturally undergo some 
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Changes; from wbicli reason the true form of tbe cases can be 
ascertained from such nouns only as end in consonants. Chiefly 
according to tliK class of nouns, 1 shall give here a> list of the 
terminations. 
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27.— DECLENSION OF NOUNS TERMINATING IN A 
CONSONANT. 

(A) . In a guttural or palatal sound. The palatal remains 
only before the terminations which commence with vowels, but if 
they begin with a consonant, it is to be changed into a corres- 
ponding guttural, viz. hh before 5, and gh before b. Thus we ob- 
tain from the crude forms, vdeh^ voice, druj\ destruction, the 
nominatives vdkh-^s^ drukh-^^ while the accus. arc vdeh-tm^ 
drujem; in the dat. pi. vdeh inserts zh: vaglizhe-^lydf Yt. 
10, 88. to the voices, words. The other cases are generally 
supplied by the related vachd word. 

(B) . In a labial, p before the s of the nom. becomes /, o. g. 
4/‘-5, water (crude form dp^ Latin aqua), acc. dpein; dp-d^ apd^ ^ 
gen. sing. ; dp^d, nom. and acc. pi. ; apSm, gen. pi. ; dpa duaf. 
kerff-s, nom. Rg. shape ; flesh ; acc. kehrp’-€m\^ instr. kehrp^a 
(comp. Latin cor2}Us). Before y the p can be further changed 
into u, e. g. aiw~yd, dat. pL (a contraction of aiwihyd *io 
the waters*). 


• Tba h is merolj eupbonica], serving no grammatical 
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(G). In a sibilant as p, e. g. a village, a quarter (comp. 
Latin vicus, S. v/p, Greek oikos^ a house), acc. dat. 

v/pe, noiiir pi- gen. pi. vig-cim ; befoi^ tlio soft 5, g 

is changed into the corresponding «A, c. g. vizhibyd (dat. pi.) 
Ys. 53, 8. 

(D) . In anh. This class is very frequent; all are of the 

neuter gender ; the noin. terminates in which becomes 
ag before the enclitic particle cha e. g. iiwmigcha ^“and 
the mind;’* the oblique cases mostly end in £x. man^ 

mind, noni. and acc. maud ; instr. mananhay dat. manavJi4^ 
gen. maminhd^ abl. mayianhat^ loc. inamhi; pi. nom. and 
acc. graMo sayings (from the crude form gravanh^ iioin. sing, 
pmvd), gen. gravanliHm/m^i. raoche-lis (from raoc/mnA, liglit), 
gravdis (from gravafth^ as if grava were the crude form,) vache^bis 
^from vachanlit nom. vacho, word), loc. raochd-hva^ Yt. 22, 15. 
(from raoch-mih). From these forms wo may sec, that anh is 
kept before such terminations only as commence with a 
vowel, before the terininations beginning with consonants, 
d or ^ being substituted. The nom. and acc. pi. is do, a con- 
traction of a fuller form. 

The adjective forms in dc, being always traceable' to such an 
abstract in anh^ follow tho same rule; e. g. raochdoy having 
light, shining, from raocharjJi light, forms the ace. sg. masc. mo- 
chaiihem^ a termination which is never to be found in the abstract 
nouns in anh themselves on account of their being in the neuter 
gender. 

(E) . Masc. in an, van^ e. g. tirvan m. soul, zarvan^ m. 
time, asAaran m. ashaoni f. (contraction of ashamn^i) adj. pious, 

♦religious. The chief peculiarity of the inflexion of the nouns 
consists in dropping the a and changing v into the vowel u before 
all the oblique cases of the singular, except the acc., and the 
oblique coses of the plural, except those, terminations of which 
commence with a consonant, like the dat. and instr. pi. In the 
nom. sing, the n drops, but the a remains ; in the acc. Etng. and 
nom. pi. both remain, a being then lengthened to <1. 
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Ex. urvan^ soul, zrvan^ zarvan^ time, adhwaiu patlii ^iharvan^ a 
priest, ashavan^ religious, pure. 



• ' 

Singular. 

Plural* 

Nom. 

urvay zrva {zarva)^ dthrava 

urrSud 

Acc. 

w'vdnein^ zrvdnem^ ashavauctn 

urmd (a^chd) 

Inst. 

ashavana 

urvdihyd 


urunS^ a^haond (before cha : ad, 
urunadcha\ 

ashdvohyd 

AW. 1 

uriwd^-’ap (chaj^ ashaxinat 

ashavahjd 

Gen. 

wnmd^ athaunmd^ zrvdnahc^ 

urund,m 

Log. 

znmi^ Vend 19, 9 *‘in the time” 

ashaoiiSm 


Dat. dual ashavanaHhya^ Ys. 1, 11. 


The feminine of ashavan is ashaoni^ to be declined like a fem. 
in i ; see below. 

In a7iy mmu (neuter and inasc.);in the nom. and acc. sing, the 
final n drops always ; the nom. and ace. pi. is either equal to the 
8g., or i (in wliich case the whole termination assumes the shape 
of dwt, e. g. ndmenif names, from n6/inan^ a name ; compare. 
S. dni in ndmani^ the names, from a name), is added to 

now and then, alone remains, o. g. ddm-Hrif creatures, from 
ddm-a (w) a creature, preserved in the modern Persian inter- 
rogative pronoun : hiddm i. e. what cTcature=w]io ? wliich ? 

Ex. baref-man Barsom, nd7u^an^ a name, madg-man urine, 
airyaman^ friend, associate, and a proper name. 


1 

Singular. 

Plural. 

Nom. 

harepma^ n. airydm&y m. 

haregma^ ndmeni 

Acc. 

airyamanem 


Inst. 

haregmana 


Dat. 

baregmaitid 

ddmabyd 

Abl. 

baregnian 


Gen. 

baregmand 

ddrmnHm 

Loc. 

haregman^ Stmaini 6.; in the soul, 

baregmdhu 


• Thif genitive form (it ought to loand ivhich 1 never met with) ia to be 

traced to a crude form ending in a, zrvdna^ derived from the original zrvm by 
of the suffix a. 
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Dual. 

Norn, and acc. ragmam^ the two battle lines ; dat. and instr. 
agmanaailfjfa^ Vlsp. 1 0,2. to the two stones, ioc. ragmaoyd in 
tlic two battle lines. 

(G). In a)\ tar ; a is weak and often left out, as may be seen 
from the paradigma. In the nom. sg. the r is generally silent, 
always in shell nouns, as denote the doer of an action and signify 
the nearest kinsmen, as r/d-/ar, creator, protector, 

father, wid-Zar, mother, hrdtar^ brother, (janJi-ar (S. smsar) sister, 
dugli^dhar daughter, the nom. sg. being pita, m&ta^ qanha, 
&c. In dtar fire (its root is uncertain) the usual termination of 
the nom.lsg. ^is added to ar, as dtar-s (modorn Persian atesh^ fire). 



Singular. 

Plural. 

Nom. 

dtars, ddta^ pita^ (ptd G.) 

dtard^ ddtdrd. 

Acc. 

dlarem^ ddtdrcAn^ pitarem 

dtard 

Inst. 

dthrdy G. 


Dat. 

dihrv (rt/icAa), piihrc^ irdihre 

dterehyd 

Abl. 

dthrat^ pithre (d) G. 


Gen. 

alhro (jtgeha)^ ddthrd 

dihrdm^ ddthranHm 

Loc. 


Voc. 

dtare^ ddtare^ in compounds dtare. 



Dual. 


Nom. and acc. pdtdra^ Yt. 14, 45. tlio two protectors.* 
thxoorestura^ Ys. 42, 2, the two creators.f 
Z(lm&lara-‘qagura^ Yt. 10, 116. the son-in-law 
(and) father-in-law. 

Irdihra^ Yt. 10, 116. the two brothers. 

(H) in idt fern. The final t is often dropped. In the nom. sg. the 
•wliole termination is left out, and do substituted ; e. g. the nom. sg. 
of A«wnW4/,wholesomencss, health, is hanrvdo (before cAa “ and” : 
haiirvdogcha^ Ys. 34, 11), that of c//Ta/d/ health, ilrvdo. In the 
nom. and accu pi. tat is now and then preserved ; o. g. anieretdtap- 

* Tho original meaning of apman is rock, stone, then the firmament ; tbe.modern 
rersinn asmtin, sky, is traced to it. 

t Thoso are the two creative powers, combined in Ormnzd, the Snpreme deity, as 
wc shall seo in tho 1th chapter. 
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^Juiy nnd the immortalities (crude form Ys. 31, 6; but 

in haurvatd acc. pL, it is lost. The gen. sg. h anusretdtd^ haurvatdtS^ 
drvalMd ; acc. sg. drvatdtem^ ameretdtem ; loc. amePetditi Ys. 
45, 7. Pretty frequent is the nom. and acc. dual haurvdtA 
amereldtd (a Dvandva compound) ** health (and) immortality” ; 
the dat. dual is dmeretathya ; the gen. dual haurvatdog (cha) ante- 
reidtdo^ Visp. 9, 6. 

(I)»ln in. The n drops in the nominative ; the i is not made 
long as is the case in Sanskrit, but remains either short or is 
changed into d. 

Ex. kainin^ a girl, perenin^ winged; nom. sg. haini (perhaps 
a contraction of kanya^ acc. kanycim) ; acc. sg. kainintdn ; gen. 
sg. kainind and kanydo^ nom. pi. perentnd^ kainyd^ kainina^ Yt. 
17, 54. ; dative pi. kainihyo^ Ys. 53, 6. 

(K) In a}it^ vant^mantj see above the present participles, active 
voice. The nom. sg. m. of the adjectives in vant^ mant^ always 
terminates in vdo^ mdo^ the fern, is vati^ maii^ the neuter vat^ 
mat. The acc. sg. masc. and the nom. pi. have the full form aid 
before the termination ; in the other cases of the sg. n can 
be omitted, but chiefly in the present participle, it is often to 
be met with ; in the oblique cases of the plural this n is 
generally left out. 

Ex. harantj bearing, dadant^ giving, agtvant^ endowed with 
bodies, bdnumaiit shining, herezaut high, dregvant (nom. vdo)^ 
wicked (a word used in the G^thas only), hanaut^ awarding, 
(r. han)t ^.amhyant^ an ancient fire-priqst, a prophet, drvant^ 


running 

(applied to ghosts and evil spirits, r. dru to run). 

Nom. 

Singular. 

dating, OfivdOf berezS^ 
dregvdo 
gaoshyUg 

Plural. 

gaoshyantd^ dregvantS^ here-- 
zantd^ berezania Yt. 5, 13. 

Acc. 1 

1 

barmienhaglKafUem^dreg- 

vafiletn 

^ gaos?tyanfd^ berezania^ Yt. 
10, 145, gurunvatageha 
(those who have heard.) 


18 
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Inst. 

dregvAtd G., herezaia 

I’ 

dregvodebisy G. 

« 

Dat. 

ha7imtS^dregvdit€G. ^dreg^ 
vatde {cha) G.I drva^ 

< tad {cha) 

dregvSdebyb. 

Abl. 

a^ivatat 

1 

t 

Gen. 

^ agtva(6^ bdnumaid, bere^ 
zntd 

berezatdLm^ dregvatHm^ 

drvatHfrit 

Loc. 

barentij aptvainti 

\ 

pishijapUj^ Ys. 50, 2, in the 
seeing ones, dregmpu^ 
6. (instead of dregvatpii). 


(L) in vnnh^ vas^ nom. v&o ; in the oblique cases vas is mostly 
changed into ush^ o. g, dadhvao^ having created, tlien creator (a 
nameof Ahuramazda), d^cQ.dudhvdmhem^^^v\, sing, dathnsho; nom- 
VfdvdOj knowing, gen. vUliishd ; abl. dathvshat ; dat. sg, vidmM, 
vaokushd (from vaochvdo^ one who has spoken); gen. pi. vidvaeshdm 
(formed according to the pronominal declension). 


28.— .DECLENSION OP NOUNS TERMINATING 
IN VOWELS. 

Masculine and Neuter Nouns in a. 

The inflexion of the masculine and neuter nouns in a, differs in 
the nom. ace. of the sing, and pi. only, while all other cases are 
equal. In the neuter gender the nom. and acc. have always one 
and the same termination, in the sing, em, in the pi. a, as is the 
case in Sanskrit, Latin, and Greek also. 

• Root piah’yap^ to see {Jkvart-pUhya^^ in thoio who oee the ann i. e. live). 
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Singular. — The nom. terminates always in which is a pho-* 
netical change of g-s ; before the enclitical particle cha^ which 
is generally to a wordy the original form in the sliape of 
af remains, e. g. ahurS^ ahuragcha. Tlie ace. ends always in em ; 
if the last syllable of the word be ya^ it is contracted to e, if 
aya, it is made 

The instrumental terminates in the bare crude formy'the termi- 
nation^ being lost ; the dat. has di^ before cha : aS ; the abl. dt^ dat. 

The genitive termination differs from the preceding class; its 
termination is ahya^ (iqy(i% in the GSithas {asya in S.), and ahd in 
the classical Zend ; the loc. ends in 6, The vocative terminates 
in the cfude form, e. g. ahura ! 

Dual : noin. and acc. a (in the G&thas 4), and e. g. pddha^ the 
two feet, zaftd^ the two hands, dteyd gaitd^ two hundred ; instr. hya^ 
za^'iacibyat with the two hands, liavanadihya^ with the two Uoma 
utensils (the mortar and beater) ; dative e. g. pddhaiwd^ to 
the two feet, gaoshatwd^ to the two ears, Yt. 16, 7. ; abl. ydo, e. g. 
pddhaydOf from tiie two feet, gaoshaydo from tlie two ears, Yt. 
10, 23. ; gen. yoo, e. g. vtraydo in thoDvandva : pa^vdo viraydo*^ 
of both cattle and men, Visp. 7, 3.; loc. ayd, as za^tayd^ into the 
two hands. From these statements we can see, that the Zend is 
richer in Dual forms than any other of the cognate languages ; 
Sanskrit has only three and Greek only two, but Zend has five 
distinct forms for the cases of the dual. 

Plural. — Thenominative masculine terminates in uonhd (iden- 
tical with dsa5 in the Vedic Sanskrit) and CK ; the neuter always 
in a. The acc. ends in 3, (3.s 3p, before chd)^ {dg before chd) 

and simply a, e. g. pieces of wood, haomHn, the Uomas, 

puthrd, children, mazistd Visp. 3, 6. greatest, mneshdgcha dpentd^ * 
and the Amshash panda (archangels), mashyKgcha and the men. 

In the GSthas we find the peculiar form in dng^ which is, I 
think, only a harsher pronunciation of 3p, e. g. vippeng^ all, dadvdrig 
the devils, nmhydng men, kc. 

e The Dos! is pat twice, each part of the Dvandva (copnlatiTe compound) is provid- 
ed with it, as is generally the otw in such compounds, set page SO. 
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The instr. cuds in dis, as in Sanskrit, e. g. mHihrdis^ through 
the sacred prayers. The dative terminates in byoj which is iden- 
tical with the first class of nouns. The gen. ends in anS>m (S. 
An m). The loc. termination is itfishn^ adshva^ fshva (comp. 
kamnafshvd^ Ys. 46, 2. “ among the few,” from hamna^ few). 
The vocative is identical with the nominative. 

Ex. : ahura^ living (a name of god), maada (although the nom. 
is mazddo. it is Inflected like those nouns, the nominatives of which 
end in d) creator,* possession, existence, mnshja^ man, asha^ 
truth, zarathnslra^ Zoroaster, ddttiy given, created, gpitama^ the 
family name of Zoroaster, klmhiUhra^ rule, iircdtem, a revealed 
saying, znosha, pleasure, urvaega^ end, mithra^ friend,, promise, 
mareta^ mortal. 



Singular. 

Plural. 


akurd mnzddoy aslinn^ 

ahnrdonhd^ Ys. 30, 9. 

Non). 

zarathuatrd^ viaxduo^'cha 

mnzddmhoy Ys. 4.5, 1. 
fpitamdo^dj dadva, tirvdia 


Acc. 

ahnrefnij maxdHm^ zara^ 

Aaomot, &c. see above. 


ihubtrevi, mashim, gavm 


Inst. 

asha^ khshathra 

khshathrdiSf mashjdis^ urvd- 



tdis 


^ * Bamonrs expUnation of tho nauie mazefrf j by the Sanskrit medhdSt wise, which 

I followiHl myself also, did not prove satisfactory to me on farther researches. That the 
word in phonetiral respect is identical with Che S'lnskrit, mtdhds^ is not to be denied ; 
but the original meaning of it is not ** wise." Were it the case, we ought to suppose 
it to be a coBtraction of maiti’dhdo, ** producing wisdom but ynaiti (thought, wis- 
dom S miati) is generally nffixed, not prefixed to another word, e. g. tariMnedth 
perverse thought, i. e disobedience ; but the word mat ** with" is very frequently pre- 
fixed to other words. If added to d/idoy creating, it must be cbapged acrording to the 
phonotical laws into matddo^ The general meaning of mat being ** together, all" (see 
Viap. 14, 1.) tho word mazddo means either the joint creator, or the creator of all. 
That may be dearly seen from Ys. 45, 1. 
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Dat. 

ahurdi mazddiy asMi^ 
sarqfhudrdi 

mithrdibyS^ maretadihyo 

t 

Abl 

ashdtj astidat 

andhitafnhyd, Yt. 10, 38. 
(unpolluted) 

Gen.* 

maxddoy nhurahyd, ahura^ 
ashahdy zaraikns^ 
iralid 

dadvauantiy vt^mUm 

. . . M . 

Loc. 

zaoshd^ uruaSgd 

mashyadshut napfyaeshu (re- 
lations), mardac&hu 

l||pC. 

ahum, maula, zamthuslraj da^va 

1 


On the dual see above. 


29.— FEMININES IN d. 

The d is made short in the nom. sing.; but in the acc. it is 
preserved in Sm ; the terminations commencing with a vowel, as 
the instr. a, dat. di, abl. at, gonit. do, insert y between these 
terminations and the crude forms, just as is the case in Sanskrit", 
e. g. daSna-ya, daSm-ydi, dadm-ydo, &c. from cUidna, creed, reli- 
gion ^ in the inutr. the euphonical y is often left out, e. g. hisvd 
G. instead of Mxvayd, through the tongue. 

The locat. is rare ; it terminates in i as the mascul. in a do, 
e. g. gaSthd, in the world, from gaMlta Yas. 34, 2., daSnd Yt 8, 23. 
in the creed. The vocative ends partially in a, and partially in 
i, e. g. ardvi g&ra anJOiUo, Ardooisoor Anaitis ! (nom. andhita). 
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Plural. — ^Tlie nora. and acc. end in do^ before c/ia in dof 
(chq) ; tlio instr. mlU^ his; the dat. and abl. in byS; the genit. 
in anHni; tjio loc. in dhu, dhva. Dual forms dt this class are 
not to be found in the texts. 

Ex. : gaMha (a) fold, (b) world ; g&tha song ; dadna (a) 
meditation or vision (b) creed, belief; urvara^ tree (Lat. arbor),' 
gma^ wife, Itizva tongue, ssaothra consecrated water. 


Nom. 

Singular. 

daenay gaethay gdtha 

• 

Plural. 

daSndo, gaMhdo, gdlJtdo 

Acc. 

i 

daenamy gacthdmy gdtliHm 

Tlio same. 

Instr. 

histvd G., dadnaya 

i 

gendUs G., dacndlis 

Dative 

dahaydi 

daindhydy gdthdbyd 

Abl. 

zaothraydl 

gaSlhdhyd 

Gen. 

gadthaydo 

gaethmiHniy g&thnndmy»ao-- 
ihranWniy urvarandm 

Loc. 

xaotM, damcy gaithe 

gdthaliva 

c 

Voc. 

andhiMy masedadhdilSy 

Like the nom. 


L, 
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30.— NOUNS TERMINATING IN t AND u OF ALL 
THE THREE GENDERS. 

SiNauLAR.— ?rh 0 nom. adds always 5 in nouns of misculine and 
feminine genders, but in certain adjectival feminine terminations 
s drops. In the acc. i and u are generally lengthened before the 
termination, m. In the instr. the termination, n, G. impartially 
added to i or u of the crude form, in which case those vowels are 
dissolved into their respectives emivewels y and e. g. vanhvyd^ 
from vafihvt, fenj. good, kJirnthtvdi from khraiUf intelligence, and 
partially left out, in which case the instr. represents the bare crude 
form, e. g. khratd^ chi^te G., knowledge, by order, yhli with 
prayer. The dat. adds c in the masculine, and di in the feminines 
terminating in i ; the i of the crude form is before tho termination 
dissolved into (///, wliich is contracted often to 5, in which way we 
obtain theinflection before cha generally ayaecha^a.^.paituidUi^ 
for withstanding, from paitistetti ; u is either changed into tho 
semivowels v and w e. g. ralhw(\ from ratu^ chief, or it remains 
joined (by means of y) to the termination, e. g. tamnjfl from (am 
body. In the abl. we find the forms dit and aot (wanting in 
Sanskrit). In tho genit. there are various forms, the muscul. take 
diSf aos^ ^us ; tho fern, do^ d, in which case tho vowel of the crude 
form is changed intoy or z;. The loc. is rare; it coincides en- 
tirely with the dat., e. g. taimyi in or on the body (Vend. 4.) ; of 
the nouns in u we find now and then du as in Sanskrit. la tho 
voc. i is frequently cliangcd into c, and u into d. 

DUAL. nom. the vowel is lengthened, e. g. rnawyu tho two 
spirits, from mainyu ; the dat. is hyd G. {ahuhyd^ to tho two 
lives from ahu life) ; the genit. is an, u being dissolved into v, 
e. g, maviivdo of tho two spirits, from maiinju^ alivdoof the two 
lives, from ahu^ Idzvdo of the two arms, from hdxu (S. bdhu arm). 

Plus. The nom. in i and u are dissolved into ay and av before 
the termination d [ayd^ av6)* In the acc. a contraction takes 
place, which has crept now and then into the nom. also ; we find» 
besides ayd,aed, the terminations, is^fis, The4nst^.isdli^^sinnlasc., 
ibis in fern. The dat. abl. is 6yd, hya^ {cha). The genit. is Hm. 
before which the termijiation » is to be changed into and u into 
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Vf e. g. y^thw^m from y6,iu witch, haoyUm from kavi^ prophet, 
poet (used in the bad sense of a sorcerer). In order to preserve the 
original vo\^els f and an euphonical n is often inserted between 
them and the termination (fiStn). The locat. is sAtiy shva. 

Ex. agtvaiti the fern, of a^tvat^ endowed with bodies, vanhm^ 
m., vamhi f. vohu n., good ; gairi^ mountain, mainyu^ m. spiritf 
drmaiti genius of earth, daqyu G. danhu^ m. country, pro- 
vince, Tidin’, woman, m. cattle, agti f. body, existence, hafethri 
mother, womb, khshathri^ lady, chigii f. knowledge. 


Nom. 

Singular. 

'gairis^ ratus^ agtoaiii^ 
vanuhi^ vohu^ mainyits 

Plural. 

garayS^ ratavd^ agtayd^ kdva~ 
yagcha 

Acc. 

gairimy rafUm^ agtvaiiim^ 
vannhim^ vnainyuin 

gairtSy raiftSypagdSy agtvaitiSy 
vankus m. vanuhtSy f. 

Inst. 

ashij drmaiti G., khrath^ 
wdt mainyd G. 

azdibisy G. 

Dat. 

paitistdtie^ rathwe^ agtvai- 
thgdU tanuyc 

ndiribyoy ratnhydy vanuhihyd 

Abl. 

harethrydt^ianaotyva^ihaot 

The same. 

Gen. 

garSis, ianvdy vianycus^ 
vanhem, m. vanhugdo^ 
f. agivaUhydOf riairydo 

gainndMydaqyunWmy agtvai^ 
tindimy ydihwdm^ vohmWm 

Loc. 

tamyd^ anhvd^ agtvainti^ 
vanhdu^gara, ( A f. 1 , 1 7-) 

bareihrishvay vayJiwhUy khs^ 
hathrishva , 

Voc. 

drmaitey chigie 
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31.— PECULIARITIES IN THE INFLEXION OP A 
FEW COMMON NOUNS. 

fpan^ dog, nora. sing, ppd, acc. gpdnem^ instr. fpdnaf dative 
p/iwe, gen. loc. fpdmUfhd ) ; nom. pi. jydwd, gen. fUnSm^ 
gdo^ animal, flesh ; cow, milk ; a poetical name of the earth t arm 
(chiefly in the dual), nom. gdus^ acc. instr. guva^ dative 

gavSf abl. gaot; dual, nom jravd/, instr. gavaeihya\ pi. nom. 
jfat;d,*acc. gdo^ instr. gaobU, gen. gavUm. 
hvare^ sun, nom. hvare^ gen. hard. 

mdonhf moon, nom. mdo^ mdogcha acc. mdonhem^ dat. mdonhdU 
gen. mdonhahii pi. mdo^iS. • 

gtare^ star (Latin stella) ; in composition : gtehr^paigavJi^ 
starlike, sg. acc. gtdrem^ gen. gtdrd^ gtdrakS; nom. pi. pMrd, 
acc. gMus^ dat. and abl. gtarebyo^ gen. gldrStn^ gtrUm. 

zdOt zentf earth, nom. sg. zdo^ acc. zSm, instr. semd, dat. 
zemS^ abl. zemdi^ gen. zemS^ loc. zemd^ zemd^ zemi ; nom. and 
acc. pi. zemd^ instr. zemdis (in compounds only), gen. zemHm» 
fiar, man; nom. nd^ acc. naremf dat. natre, naraS (cAa), gen. 
nars, ncm G.,voc.nar<}; nom. dual, nara, dat. and abl. nerehya 
nom. pi. nardf acc. narsus^ dat. nerehyd^ loc. ndshU 6., nafshd G. 

parUan, way; nom. sg. panta,^ ucc.pantUm^ instr. patha^ loc. 
pathdoi nom. pantdnd^ acc. pathd^ gQn.pathdm* 

aga/i, day, gen. sg. apid, loc. agm\ agnd, abl. ap\dat\ gen. 
pi. agtilSm. 

khshapaiij flight; nom. khsAapa acc. khshapunem^ abl. 
khsha/ndai, gen. khshapd (used in the 1 < jc . also), loc. khshafni\ 
uom. pi. khshapaiiS ih., khshafna n., acc. khsliafnd^ gen. 
khshafnHm {khshapara n., known from the Vend,, is a derivation, 
from khshapa meaning •• night time,” like as ayara n., from aya. 
day, means “ day time).*' 

♦ Vend. 16, 11. panta tnehinaita^ a wny in »7 b« cboian (by tb« Mdzdayapnat)^ 
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32.— PRONOUNS. 

(A) Personal Pronouns. 

The ZeiSd, agreeing in this part of speech, even in anomalies, 
with the Sanskrit, has, like the other languages of the Arian 
stock, a separate form for the nominative in all numbers and a 
separate one for the oblique cases. We find, as in other old 
languages, 'proper pronouns of the first and second persons only, 
but not of the third, the place of which is generally occupied by 
a demonstrative pronoun. In the G&tha dialect, there are some 
older forms to be found. The following table exhibits the per^ 
Bonal pronouns of the first and second persons in both dialects. 


Nona. 

Singular. 

1 antern, 1. 

2 <v^w, Mntt thou 

Dual. 

Plural. 

1 vaSm, ve 

2 ydzhem, yon yiis,Q. 

Acc. 

] tnSm, md, me 

2 thwSm,thwd, thee 


1 a/ma, n6, ne G. 

Instr. 

1 mdf 

2 through thee 



Dative 

1 mSi mS, matbyd 
maihy&(^oha)G.io 
me 

2 tdtf idf to thee 


1 nd; ne G.,ahimi- 
hydeha 

2 ydshmaihydt vd, 
ve G. 

Abi; 

1 from me 

. 2 ihwcU; from thee 


ydshmat 

Gen. 

1 mana, of me 

2 tava, of thee 


ahmdkm, nd; ne G. 
ydshmdkem, v6 ; v6 G. 

















raoNOtTMS. 



In the G&thas we meet often the peculiar forms in Mthma, 
inflected exactly like yHxhwn (abl. khshmatt gen* khshmdkem,iK). 

I explained them formerly as a secondary form for yilzhem con- 
veying the same meaning ** yon” ; but this contradicts all ety- 
mology and does not suit the passages where it is used. It is 
very likely a demonstrative pronoun signifying “that, such/' 
(which is quite clear from Ys. 46,10), but used in the sense of a 
plural. 

hvS=sS. sva, himself, is often used in the Gflthas con- 
veying the sense of an emphatic pronoun of the 3rd person sing., 
“he, himself.” 

Possessive pbomouns of the 1st and 2nd persons, are of two 
kinds, the one adding the terminations of the pronominal declen- 
sion (see pag. 108) to the crude forms ma, ihwa, the other 
taking the suffixes ka or vat. Of the former class oblique cases 
are only extant, as dat. thwahmdi, to thy, abl. ihwahmdl, from 
thyr gen. sg. mahyA m., magy&o f., of my ; thwahyA m., 
thwaqydo f., of thy ; loc. sing, mahtni, in my, ihwahmi, in thy, loc. 
pi. thioAha in thy. Of the latter class are, nom. sg. thtevdvSf, 
thine ; dat. sg. mavaitA, to mine; ace. pi. oAmdkAng, ouri, 
instr. pi. ahmAkAiSf through ours, dat , sg. yilshmAJcdi to your, 
ftc. Most of these forms are peculiar to the Gflthas. 

Of hvd, “ himself,” we find a possessive pronoun formed also of 
which I notice the dative sing, qaqyii f., to herself, and gen. sing.* 
qaqyAo, f. of herself, her own, which is also found in the Gfithas. 

Of Jchshma, “ those, such," the forms khshmAkai to their, gen. 
sing. ihshmAvatA, of their, loc. plu. kkahmAvapA in their, &c. are 
frequently to be met with in these old songs. 
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33— DEMONSTRATIVE, RELATIVE AND INTERRO- 
GATIVE PRONOUNS. 

All pronouns form their cases in one and the same way ; 
the terminations of the cases are distinct from those of substantives 
and adjectives ; we style it, therefore, ^the pronominal declension. 
The dat. sing., for instance, of the masculine is limdi^ nom. pi. i 
gen. pi. &c. as will be seen from the following list. 

1 Demonstrative— in.; h& f.; iat n., this. 

2 Relative— yd m.; yd f.; yat n., which. 

5 Interrogative— 7cd m.; hd f.; hat n., who ? what ? 


Notn. 

Sing. m. n. 
li m. Mu, 

add 

2, yd; ydG. 

3, ho; hsQ. 

ii. at, iat; 
yat, hat 

Sing. fem. 

1, hd 

2, yd 

3, yat 

Plu. m. 11 . 

1, xxijdi, in. 

id, 11. 

2, ydi, in. 

td, n. 

3, kSi, m. j 

hd, n. 

PI. fcm. 

1, tdo 

2, y&o 

3, h&o 

Acc. 

1, m.tm. Urn G. 

1, tHm 

\,m,m 

teng G. 


2, yim, ySm 0. 

3t hem, hdm G. 

2, ySm 

3f hSm 

2, yU, ySs ; 

yeng G. 

3, heng G. 

Ditto 

Instr. 

1, m. id, andO., 

ana 

2, yd 

\,tayd,dya 

1, m. tdis, 
aSibis, andia 

2, ydis 

l,Uia; 
dhis G. 


3, haind G. 
ham 

If 

3, hayd 

3, hdis 



[ 

1, m. ahmdi 

2, yahmdi 

3, kahtndi 

\,aqydiQt. 

1, taeibyd 

hdhyd 

Dat. 

3, hahydi 

2, yoHbyd 

3, kiSibyd 

"2, ydbyd 
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Abl. 

1, m. ahmdt 

2, yahm^ty 

ydt G. 

3, Icahiiifidt 

1, onhAi 

2, yWdt 

Ditto 

m 

Ditto 


1, m. ahyd G.; 
ahS 

\ 

1, aqvdOyG. 
anhdo 

1, ahh&m 

. 1 , amis^ 
hUrnydonJiKm 

6en.» 

2, yehyd G. 

yinhd 

3tkahydQ,i 

kanhe 

2, yinh&o 

3, kanhdo 

\ 

2, yahJiSm 

2, ydonhUm 

• 


1, ahmi 

1, ahnya 

1, aSshva 

1, dhva 

Loc. 

2, yahni 

2, yahmya 

2, yadshu 

2, ydhva 


3, halmi 

3, kuthra 
where 

kuthra 



Dual ! nom. 1, hi (these two, Ys. 30, 3), td, ; 2, yd. 

Ditto; gen. \^aydo\ 2^yaydo. 

Demonstratives. — Besides the demonstrative pronoun h6 and 
the two others (the crude forms a and am) which supply some 
cases to the former, as will be seen from the preceding table, forms 
of other pronominal roots are frequently in use to express the 
idea this, that.** 

ava, that, nom. sg. aom m., ava f., aval n., acc. aom m., avHm 
f., avat n. ; dat. avaqydi f. (Yt. 10,78.^refers to darihuL country) 
gen. avaAhdo f.; dual nom. avd; pi. nom. and acc. ava m., 
avdo f. ; instr. avdis^ abl. avatbyS^ gen. avahhHmk 

t, ima this, sing. nom. aSm m., im f, imat n. ; acc. im&mf. ; pi.* 
nom. imdo f., imd n. 6., acc. imEm; imdo f. 

aesha this, sg. nom. aeshd m.^ahha f., a^ai n. ; akttm va.^aetZim 
f.; instr. akla xsx.^aHayai.\ ddit. aetahmdi aStahmdt n.» 
akanhdo f. ; gen. aitahi m., akanhdOy aitaydo f ; loc. aitahmi 
m. ; pi. nom. aSU m., aStad f. ; acc. a^ta^ m. n., adtdo f. ; gen. 
aStaishSm m., aSMh&m f. ; loc. aSiaSshva m. dual gen. adtaydo. 
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INIflRROaAIlTE PROROUR0. 


Besides these demonstratives^ here enumerated, we meet (chiefly 
in tlie Gfithds) with several oblique cases of other pronominal 
roots, which are used rather as enclitics, being appended to other 
stronger words, than as full independent words ; one may style 
them accentless pronouns/* Of the root da we find the acc. ^ 
8g. dim after particles as d {io)^ paiti (again), ndit (not), in the 
meaning of ^^him;’* its neuter is dit it (Afr. 1>4); acc. pi. dzs, 
them. 

hn^ a* are in the Gfithas often added to other words, chiefly 
to the relative pronoun j/a, or the negative particle ndiV, not, in 
orclei tomake it moie emphatical. In most cases it has no meaning 
which m^y be expressed by words in the modern languages ; now 
and then it conveys the sense of an oblique case of a pronoun e. g. 
(m Ys. 46,6 “him is acc. pi. “them.” 

Of the loot sit we find hS^ hdi (si only after vowels e. g. 
yCzi si) in the sense of a genitive : of it, of him, and Aim as an 
acc. sg. “ him.” 

lNTERRoaATlV’ES.~Besides the root lux we find the secondary 
form c7^a, chit applied in putting direct and indirect questions ; 
but it is more frequently used in combination with another word 
in order to generalise its sense, as wo shall see (pg. 111). Nom. 
sg. in. f. elds who ? cldt n. what, acc. c/im, dat. chaAmdi^ 
abl. choitt gen. chahya. In the oblique cases it means, “ one, 
any one,” (compare the Latin quis who ? used instead of aJiquis 
eny one). Chvatt how much ? pi. chvantd how many? 


34.— OTHER PRONOMINAL FORMS. 

CORRELATIVE PRONOMINAL ADJECTIVES MEANING ONE 
» OUT OF TWO. 

These are formed out of the crude forms of the demonstrai- 
tive, relative and interrogative pronouns by means of the 
comparative termination tara^ viz. atara either, yatdm whethefi 
katdrat whether O. The neutral form katdrem introduces now 
and then, Hke the Latin utrum a question referring to the 

* These little worUft are to be foimd ia the fame matting la the Vedio laaguage 
alae, but not in the deaiioal Banaknt 
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prdbreooe of one thing to another, e. g. Ts. 81,17> : ■ hcMrim 
ashavd vd dregvdo vd verenvaild maxyd f whether, the pious 
or the wicked tedbhes the greater (thing) ? • 

COBBBLATIYES EXPBESSIEO “KIND, MAKEER.** 
atwrf, such, nom. sg. avdo m., amiti f., tvoai n. ; acc. avdtMtm^ 
avavat nodi. sg<, avavaiti f. this much, such; instr. avavata gen. 
almatd ; gen. amvat8,m. 

tdt^ f. Tt. 6,16, acc. pi. *‘ 81106 ,**— ya»an, yavat, for how long 
a time, see Yt. \h,AQ.iyeti nmdnd-paittmviUddrmyavdnem (acc. 
sing, m.) fraduta kehrpa yd nd huheretSm harat yavaia (instr. 
sing m.) gayajvAva, that we may hare the liouse father go long 
(living) in the best health, to bestow boons upon us during how 
long a time we both (the fiither on the one side, the children on 
the other) may lire. 

ImiBFimiE PRONOUKS. 

These are 'formed, as mention^ above, by the addition of 
cha, chit or diU to another pron(mn or an adverb, e. g. leaf chit, 
any one, every one (declined like M, who ? e. g. dat. 
hetJanditkU to every one) ; chiaeha whosever ; naSchis none, mdchis, 
no body (the latter is chiefly used, in prohibitive sentences). 

chit can be added to nouns, substantives and adjectives 
also, in order to generalise the meaning, and may often be 
best translated by *' whatever," e. g. daSvachit wliatever devils. 
Exactly in the same sense chim (S. tdiam) is now and then add- 
ed to a word. 

Pronominal adjectites. 

These, as for instance, vigpa all,* anya another, follow 
partially the peculiarities of the pronominal declension; nom. 
pi. vigyS, anySf gen. pi. idf^adakSm, myadshStn, 


36.— NUMERALS. 

1 . aim (nom. and *in composition aSvdJ ; 2 dva, va, dayd, 
uyd and hi, if formingpart of a compound ;* 3 fAit* (nom. thrdyd ) ; 

9 Instead of tliese different forma of dva, the dual nom. uM (Lat. ambot B. ubM), 
instr. and dat uboibyd^ gen. ub^6 ** both'* is used, chiefly in the Gfttha dialeet. 
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NUMBRAtS. 


4 ehatkware^ ehathru in compounds (nom. ehathwM) ; 
6 pancha^ menda 6. ; 6 khshvas^ Ihshvtdem G. ; 7 
hapta ; 6 asta ; ‘9 nava ; 10 dapa ; 11* aivandapa ; 12 
dvadapa^ 13 thndapa\ 14 chaihritdapa; 15 paHchadapa; 16 
khshvasdapa; 17 haptadapa; 18 astadapa; 19 navadapa; 
20 vtpaiti ; 30 thripUp (cha)^ thripatem^ ; 40 ehathwarepaim ; 
50 pancMpai^ panehdpatm; 60 khshvasH; 70 haptdithi; 80 
astaiti; OOnavaUi; 100 (dat. sg. paUS; in composition 
paia and paio)^ 200 duyd paitS^ 400 chathware pata ; 500 pamha 
pata etc; 1000 hazanra; 10,000 baSvare ; 100,000 dhZkhsta. 

The ordinals are ; paoirya^ frakhstya first ; litya second ; 
ihritya third ; khtdirya^ idirya^ fourth ; pukhdha fifth ; khstva^ 
sixth ; haptaiha seventh ; asiema eighth ; nduma ninth ; dapema 
tenth; advaridapa (nom. advandapd) eleventh; navadapa (cj) 
nineteenth. 

Multiplication mmerals are formed by addition* of keret and 
vat (nom. mas. sg. v&o) hakeret once, hizhvat twice, thriSt 
ihrizhvat thrice ; vipaitivdo 20 fold, thripathwdo 30 fold, chath^ 
warepathwdo 40 fold, haptaithivdo 70 fold ; patdyus hundred fold ; 
hazanrdis thousand fold ; badvardis ten thousand fold. 


35.— PARTICLES. 

A complete enumeration and exact description of the particlear 
belonging more properly to the dictionary than to the grammar, 
I shall confine myself to making some remarks only. 

. Adverbs : athra there, idha^ idd G. here, tadha there ; yathra 
where, kuthra^ Icatha where ? avathra there ; yatha as, like as, 
kutka how ? inja here, tinja there, npairi above, adhairi below, 
down, mViso, thus. nu, now; yava ever (Yt. 22,10), yavat 
how long ; yadhdU whence ; hd ccrtaiinly ; moshu soon ; bddha 
quickly, surely, bddhislem soonest; frakhsni in direction of, 

* Thtt nom. ig. m. of all theio ordinals in ya eada in yd, the acc. in Im, e. g. paoirfm 
biHm otc. 
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towards ; aiwU6 round about, para before, pallia afterwards, 
paiti^ in presence {pesk in modern Pers.) etc. — ^There are several 
negatives : n6it not (from m tV), m& not (prohibitive)^ midha^ 
mva^ nav&t (instead of na^vd ; na-^vd-at) neither, nor. 

Prepositions. — e find the same as in the Sanscrit ; they 
are, as to their position, used very freely ; if forming a part of the 
•verb, they may be separated from it, as is the case in«the Vedic 
and Homeric languages (not in the usual Sanscrit and Greek) ; 
often they are put twice, once without the verb and then with the 
verb ; they can be placed before and after the noun ; if the noun 
is qualified by an adjective or participle, the preposition is gene- 
rally pujt between them. They govern, if put to a noun, different 
cas^, some take the accusative as npa in, at, avi to, towards ; 
some the instrumental as vaiat with \ some the dative as pairi 
round, against ; some the ablativo as paiti in, at, during ; some 
the locative as aihi in, about, paiti in, upon, at, etc. ; but most 
of them can govern several cases, as is the case in Latin and 
Greek also. 

Two prepositions deserve a peculiar attention, & and hacha. d 
S. d, means to, towards, and governs in this meaning the accu- 
sative I but together with hacha it is applied to express the idea 
“ from— to, in which case both govern the ablativo i d serves 
in this case, expressing “ to, up to’^ and hadia “ from*’ e. g. fiacha 
gaydt marathndt dgaoshyariidt verdhraghndt Yt. 13,145. from 
Gayomart (the first man, Adam) to Sosiosli Verethraghna (the 
prophet and redeemer, expected by the Parsees at the end of the 
word); ha^hd hS-vakhshdt dhi-frdshmo^cldloit Yt. 5,91 from sun- 
rise to sunset. JBTacAa governs the ablat. and instrum, in the 
meaning ‘from’: apdkhtardt hacha umdndt from the northern 
country; hacha ushagtara Hmdva avi daoshagtarem from the 
eastern India to the western. If added to the accusative, it means 
** for, in favour.’ 

Conjunctions cha (always affixed to another word) and, also, 
fda and. also; at so, atha^ then, thus ; yexl, yHdhi ii‘; g^i iLe.., 
therefore ; vigpem d alimdt for the purpose, in order to, that ; vd 
or; vd^vd either— or, etc. 

15 
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36.— THE TWO DIALECTS OF THE ZEND 
LANGUAGE. 

I 

After Ijavinrr p.iintoil oiifin the preceding paragraphs of the 
oulliues of a Zend grammar, in each particular case, the diffe- 
rences of the GStha language from tlie common Zend, I shall 
now briefly state my views on the relationship in which they 
stand to eacli other. The chief question arising here is, whether 
they represent the same language in two different periods of age, 
or two contemporary dialects, spoken in two different regions of 
the torritoiies of the ancient Bactrian empire. Ou» l^nowledge of 
the dialects of tlio Iranian tongues and the periods of their deve- 
lopment at the time previous to the Christian era is so limited, 
lliat it is extremely difficult to decide this question in a satis- 
factory way. 

The differences between these two dialects are both of a 
phonctical and grammatical nature. Were the deviations merely 
of the former kind, we should be fully entitled to ascribe them to 
two different ways of pronouncing certain vowels and consonants, 
as generally haq)pcns in different districts with nations speaking 
the same language ; but sliould we discover in one *of them more 
full and ancient forms, in the other eviilently younger and more 
contracted ones, then the difference between the Gfitha lang- 
uage and the usual Zend is to be ascribed to different periods of 
age. 

The phonctical differences of the G^tha -^language from that 
of the other books are at the first glance so considerable as to 
induce one to trace them to different localities of the same coun- 
try, and not to different ages. But on a closer inquiry (see pag»^ 
r)4.) we find that several of these plionetical peculiarities, as the^ 
constant lengthening of vowels at the end, the severing of one 
syllable^ into two, as for instances, of yd (nom. pi. neutr. relate 
pronoun), into ted tare attributable to the original singing of the 
Giithas, and the other smaller pieces constituting' the older 
Yasna (see the 3rd Essay), and are not to be traced to dialectical 
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differences. Only tlie cliango of one vowel into another, such as 
that of final (?, or initial a, int(» €\ e. g. — lo who ? i^nuojai strong, 
instead of and some consonantal changes, as t intof, e. g. 

gtava(^ praising, instead of ^iuvaf^ or the softening of harsh conso- 
nants as ddr^Zy {aqc. pi. of dtitr fire), instead of dlhiZr/, etc. are 
suggestive of dialectical differences. But these deviations being 
of no great importance, no great weight can be attached to them. 
These deviations are merely of such a nature as might exist 
betwe*en the idioms even of neighbouring villages or towns of tho 
same district. That these peculiarities, notwithstanding their 
insignificance, have been preserved so well, and not been dis- 
solveil and changed into the current Bactrian language, which 
is preserved in the largest portion of the Zend-Avesta, indicate 
the high reverence in Avhich those songs stood ii: the eyes of 
the Zoroastrians. In consideration, that (besides other reasons) 
the Gathas contain the undoubted teaching of Zarathustra 
himself, we do not hesitate to believe this peculiar language 
used in the Gathas to have been the dialect of his town or 
village. 

As to grammatical forms, the GStha dialect shows not a few 
deviations from the current Zend language. Most of them re- 
present evidently a more primitive state of tlio Bactiian language, 
nearer to its Arian source; some might he considered as merely 
dialectical peculiarities. The genit. sg. of the inasciil. in a (sea 
pag. 99) ends nearly throiighcmt in the GSthas in ahyd^ whilst in 
the common Zend language there is always aAc, a])pareiuly a 
centraction of ahya which exactly corresponds with the Sanscrit 
genitive termination asya (e, g. g. dacvaltyd, Z. dndvahd, S. 
devasya) ; the first pers. imperat. expressing intention, volition* 
(see pag. 69), requires only d, di, whereas in the common Zend lan- 
guage the derived termination dni which is used iir Sanscrit also, 
prevails; the usual infinitive formation in the Gathas is tliat in 
dydi which is so extremely frequent in the Veclic dialect, while it 
is nearly unknown to the common Zend, and totally to the das- 
, deal Sanscrit. In the pronouns chiefly, the language of tlie 
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songs shows more ancient forms, than we find in any other 
part of the Zend Avesta, e. g. maibyd ** to me*’ which 
original form, agreeing so well with the Sdnscrit mahyam^ 
Lat. miJd (to me), is nowliere to be found in the common 
Zend; mahyd m., compare further maqydo^t. of me, etc. (see 
pag. 107)- The frequent use of the enclitic pronominal particles 
i, (see pag. 1 1 0), which is a peculiar feature of the 

Yedic dialect, distinguishing it from the classical Sanscrit, and the 
great liberty of separating the preposition from its verb, a chief 
characteristic of the most ancient forms of the Sanscrit (in the 
Vedas), and tlie Grecian languages (in Homer), indicate a more 
ancient stage of language in the Gdtha dialect, than we can 
discover in the common Zend, where these traces of a more 
floating and not quite settled form of expression are much fewer, 
and only in poetical pieces occasionally to be met with. 

According to these remarks, there seems to be no doubt, that 
the dialect of the G^thas shows some traces of a higher antiquity 
than we can claim for the classical Zend. But the diflferences 
are not so great as between the Vedic and the classical Sanscrit, 
and the Greek of Homer and that of the Attic dialect ; the two 
dialects of the Zend-Avesta being much closer to each other. 
They represent one and the same language with such changes as 
might be brought about within the space of one or two centuries. 
The Gutha dialect is therefore only 100 or, at the utmost, 200 
years older than the classical Zend which was the standard 
language of the ancient Iranian empire as depicted in the earlier 
parts of the ShSthnSmeh. 


37.~ZEND IN ITS AFFINITY TO SANSCRIT. 

Every one who is but slightly acquainted with Sanscrit and 
Persian will, after the perusal of this sketch of the Zend grammar, 
be wholly convinced of the close afBnity, in which the Zend lan- 
guage stands to both. Its relation to the most ancient Sanscrit, 
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the so-called Vedic dialect,* is as close, as that of the different 
dialects of the Grecian language (Aeolic, Ionic, Doric, Attic) to 
each other. The language of the sacred songs of theoBrahmans, 
and that of the Parsee are nothing but two dialects of two or more 
tribes of one and the same nation. As the lonians, Dorians, 
Aetolians, etc. are different tribes of the Grecian nation, whose 
general name was Hellenes,** the ancient Brahmans and Parsees 
are only two tribes of the nation which is called Aryas both in Veda 
and ^end Avesta, the former to be compared with the lonians, the 
latter with the Dorians. The most striking feature' perceptible in 
comparing both Zend dialects with Sanscrit is, that they are 
relafed to the Vedic form of Sanscrit only, not to the classical. In 
verbal forms, chiefly moods, and tenses, the classical Sanscrit, 
though very rich in comparison with modern language, is much 
poorer than its more primitive form preserved in the Vedas only, 
having lost, for instance, various forms of the subjunctive mood, 
most tenses of all other moods, except Indicative (in the Imper- 
ative and Potential moods only the present tense is preserved), 
the manifold forms expressing the infinitive mood,f etc. whereas 
all these formations in the greatest completeness are to be met 
with in the Vedas, Zend Avesta, and the Homeric Greek. The 
syntactical structure is in the Vedic Sanscrit and the Zend simple 
enough, and verbal forms are much more frequently made use of 
than in the classical Sanscrit. There is ho doubt, the classical 
Sanscrit was formed long after the separation of the Iranians from * 
the Hindus. 

» 

* It is distinct from th« usual Sanscrit vhich alone is studied by the Brahmans 
now-a-days. The most learned Pandits of the present Brahmanic community who are 
p^ectly acquainted with the classical Sanscrit language, are utterly unable to 
plain the mote ancient portions of the Vedas, which consist chiefly of songs, and 
speculations on the meaning of rites, their effects, ecL They learn them parrot -like by 
heart, but do not care a bit about understanding their prayers. If they are requested 
to tell the meaning, they resort to a commentary m^e se?eral hundred years ago by 
a highly celebrated Brahman (S4yana), but which on a closer enquiry proves to be 
entirely insuflicient (it is made without critical Judgement, and without refbrence to 
parallels), to arrive at a complete insight into the Vedic antiquity. 

t In the Vedic language there are eleven to be observed which are reduced in tho 
dairical Sanscrit to one only. 
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ZEND IN ITS AFFINITY TO SANSCRIT. 


The cliffi renrcs between the VG<lic Sanscrit and the Zend Ian-* 
gnajies are very little in graniinar, Imt arc chiefly ol' a phonelical 
and lexicographical nature, as tiie difference is l^twecn Gerinan 
and Dutch. 1 licre are certain regular changes of sounds, and 
otlier phonctical peculiarities perceptible, the knowledge of which 
cnal)les the philologist to make the Zend w'ord easily a pure 
Sanscrit ow. The most remarkable changes are as follows 
initial .s in Sanscrit is in the Zend changed into h; c.x* : soma 
(the sacred drink of the J5i*ahmans)= homa ; together, the 
same = hama ; sa demonstrat. “ he” = ha ; sack to fallow 
(Latin st^qni) = hach. In the word iuell’ the same change 
takes place, e. g. anha = S. asn life, except now and then in the 
last syllable, where .v is preserved o. g. yasac^m thou shalt 
worshij). At the end it remains, cxco|)t if preceded by a in 
which case both (jis) are changed into a ; only before the 
cncliiic particle) cha the sibilant is kept, e. g. ahuro^ (S. asnra^s) 
living, instead otahnra s^ but altitra^rhif (and tlic living). 

h of Safiscrit where it is no original, but only a derived sound, 
never remains in Zend. It is generally ehangerl into ar, e. g. 
zi “ then, therefore** = S. Id, sshm winter = S. Iiima, zhfl (ro(it) 
to invt>ko = S. hr(\ z is further equivalent to S. j\ e. g. zem 
(mod. Pers. Zo//) to produce = S. jan (Lat. giiJim)^ hissca 
tongue ^ jihrd. On the peculiar sound q which corresponds 
with S. .M’ see pag. fif). 

In comparing Zend with Sanscrit words, we observe often 
a nasal sound in the former which is wanting in tho latter. This 
is chiefly the case before //, o. g. anhn = asu. 

Instead of Sanscrit we meet in Zend with e. g. a^pa a 
•horse = S. (Late, pqmis, Greek hipjms), li^pa all = S. 
i’/fao, {‘pd a dog = S. ft’d. 

In the place of tho Sanscrit r/ wo find, besides the regular 
change nnt(^he vowel r in Sanscrit is in Zend a/tvays represented 
by ar^f m ; rl itself is a corruption of art) that in ash e. g. 
mashya man = S. marlya (Lat. morldis^ Greek hroios)^ asha 
true, sincere == S. rZa. 
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These are the most remarkable phonctical differences existing 
between Sanscrit and Zend. By means of them it is very 
simple to find the corresponding word in Sanscrit, antf in strictly 
adliering to them we can discover a large number of Vedic words 
and forms. There arc, of course, now and then (as is always 
the case in the dialects of every language) peculiar words to bo 
found in Zend, but always traceable to Sanscrit roots/ 

A comparison of the grammatical forms of Zend and Sanscrit 
can fie dispensed with here. Tliey arc so very near, and in 
many cases entirely ideiilical, that they suggest themselves by 
itself to any one who lias but a slight ncquaintauco with San- 
scrit: The strongest proof for the original identity of Sanscrit 
and Zend forms, as regards grammar, is the harmony of 
both even in irregularities. So, for instance, the deviations of 
the pronominal declensions from that of tho nouns, arc in both 
languages the same, e. g. Z, a/mdi to him = S. asmdi^ hihmdi 
to whom S. l:asni(h\ ya(\shd,m of whom (pis) = S. ynhdm., 
Tlie dccleiisicfti o( irregular nouns ns Z. fpan a dog = S. ^van 
Z. ponfan way = S. jmihiu (path) is the same : nom, sg. Z. 
^pd = S. i ; acc. rpUiem == (/vAnam ; dat. ^AuA — ^Jtnd ; 
gen. ff/no = pnaas ; nom. pi, ^pciuA = (^vanas^ gen. 

= ^’UuAui ; nom. sg. pant a = panihdH ; instr. pafha = prithA. ; 
nom. pi. panidno = jjanlhmas ; acc. 2)a(kA = palhns ; gen. 
pafhaiU ~ paihhn. 

The extremely close affinity of Zend to the Vedic Sanscrit is* 
chiefly to be seen from some present tense forms which differ in 
the cla.ssieal Sanscrit from the Vedm ; compare, for instance, 
Z. hcnnmmi, I make, with the Vedic hriwmi and theS. hvmni ; 
Z.jamaUi (instead of (jamaifi), Ved. yamati, S. gacchati he goesi 
Z. gmivudmi, Vcd. grhhndmi^ S. grhndmi I lake. 



III. 


THE ZEND AVESTA 

OR 

THE SCRIPTUEE OF THE PAESEES. 


In this essay I intend to give a brief statement of the contents 
of the whole of the Zend-Avesta together with translations of 
some important or interesting pieces contained tlierein, which 
will enable the reader to form a judgment of the true character 
of the sacred books of the Parsecs. As to the arrangement of 
the matter, 1 think it most suitable to treat, after some prelimi- 
nary remarks, about the name, extent, and preservation of the 
sacred books, of the separate parts which make up the present 
Parsee scripture, and finally attempt to give a short critical and 
historical sketch of this religious literature. 

1.— NAME OP THE PARSEE SCRIPTURE. 

The sacred writings of the Parsecs are called Zend-Avesta.* 
This position of the two words ought to be inverted, for in the 
•Pehlevi books always the order Avesta-Zend" is used. That 
this order is the only right and correct one, is corroborated by 
the traditional as well as the critical and historical explanations 
of both terms. In the opinion of the present" Parsee priests, 

* The whole queetion is fully treated in my paper ** on the names Avesta, Zend, 
and PaKond" imblished in the Journal of the German Oriental Society Tbl. IX. pgg. 
6W-T03. 
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Avei4a means the original text of the sacred book8» and Zend 
denotes the Pehlevi translation. This view is, however, not 
<]uite correct, thcAigh it is not wholly unfounded, jt is true, 
many passages may be alleged from Pehlevi books, whence 
to gather clearly, that Zend simply means translation*’ or 
** commentary.” The only objection to bo raised against the 
priestly opinion, is, that “ Zend” cannot mean the Pelilevi- 
translption ; for, in the Pehlevi translation of the Yasna, the 
scripture is, if mentioned, always denoted by Avesta-^Zand^ which 
circumstance evidently shows, that the Zand” was regarded 
by the translators as forming part of the scripture. Wore the 
name* “ Zand” applicable to the Pehlovi-translation *only, it 
would be a gross self-conceit on the part of the. translators, had 
they styled their own work a part of tho scripture believed to 
have been revealed to Zarathustra by Ahurainazda. From this 
use made of the denomination “ Avesta u Zand” by tho Pehlovi- 
translators we are fully entitled to gather that ** Zand” was a 
translation or commentary on the Avesta, known as a sacred 
book to those learned Parsee-priests, to whose labours wo owo 
the translation of the present scripture of tho Parsees into the 
Pehlevi-language. We, therefore, may suppose that the scrip- 
ture, they undertook to translate, comprised both parts. This 
scripture being the same as that which is extant now-a-days, 
we dare say that Zand as well as Avesta is preserved to a certain 
extent, and to be found in the texts, which now go by the name 
Zend-Avesta. What parts of these texts form the Avesta or the 
original text, and what make up the Zend or the commentary, 
will be seen from the statement of the contents of tho several 
books, and the short historical sketch of the Zend literature to* 
be given at the end of this essay. From this tlie reader will 
learn, that the Avesta is to be found chiefly in Yasna (or 
Izeshne), while all the other books represent pve-eminently (not 
exclusively) the proper Zend literature- 

^ See Ts. SO, 1. 31, 1. whore ** urvdla^** which is translsled by two ipeeches"* is 
plained by ** A vesta Zend/' The Snpremc Dostoor Neriosengh, in his Sanscrit translation 
of the larger portion of the Tasna, rendora the word ** Zand'* by art/ta i« e. meaiiiij|. 

10 • 
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It is, therefore, a wholly erroneous innovalion which has 
been adopted by some European scholars to call the scripture of 
the Parseos simply “ Avesta.**'*' It is true, this word is used in 
Parsee-books of later date, as in the Pehlevi-translation of the 
Vendidfid, and in the Bundehesh in the meaning of “ text, 
scripture,*’ or in that of “ passage from the sacred text but in 
such cases* it is only an abbreviation for quoting the scripture ; 
each A vesta or sacred text being supposed to have its time 
hallowed interpretation, called Zend.f 

Tl>e meaning of the term “ Zend” varied at different periods. 
Originally it meant the interpretation of the sacred texts descend- 
ed from Zarathnstra and his disciples by the successors of the 
prophet. In the course of time these interpretations being regarded 
as equally sacred with the original texts, both were then called 
Avesta. Both having become unintelligible, to the majority of 
the Zoroastrians, in consequence of their language having died 
out, they required, in order to become intelligible, a Zend or 
explanation again. This new Zend was furnished by the most 
learned priests of tho Sassanian period in the shape of a transla- 
tion into the vernacular language of Persia (Pelilevi) in those 
days, which translation, being the only source to the priests of 
the present time whence to derive any knowledge of the old texts, 
is therefore, the only Zend or explanation they know of. 

The word “ Zend,” however, implied originally more than 
a mero commentary on the Avesta or sacred texts. The in- 
terpretation of the scripture gave rise to new doctrines, the ^ 
whole of which were called Zend doctrine {Ziindi^dgdhi)^ as we 

» * Its Fehlevi form is apistak. As to its origin fava-sthd) it means simply ** text, 

scripture.*' lu tlie sacred texts themselves the vrord is not used. It is in all pro- 
bability identical with book, used iu the late Sanscrit and Marathi, whore 

it is evide^y a foreign word, borrowed from the middle age Persian. 

f This word is ne^r to be met with in the texts, is to be traced to the root xan « S. 
^nd Greek pnot to know,, whence it is derived by means of the abstract suffix ti Cmo 
pag. 88) ; its original form, therefore, waa zaniu conveying tlie general sedse of ** know- 
ledge," applicable to interpretations of any kind whatever. It is the explanation of 
what is conthined in the Avesta, which, as being regarded aa the word of Qod himself, is 
unintelligible to without interpretation. 
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can see from the opening verse of the Pelilevi book Bundehesh, 
which runs as follows : 

“ The Zend dbctrine (treats) first of the creations fiormuzd, 
and those of his adversary, the evil spirit, then of the creatures 
from tlieir creation to the time of the other body (resurrection).” 

And in fact we find in the Bundehesh doctrines propounded 
which in their very germs only are to be found in the original 
Avesto, for instance, the creation of the world within six periods, 
the duration of the world for 12,000 years, the particulars about 
the resurrection of the dead, etc. These doctrines being known 
already to Grecian writers (see pag. 6), wlio lived before the Christ- 
ian efa, we are fully entitled to suppose the Zend doStrine to 
have been completely developed for about 500 years before the 
Sassanids. 

The name Pazend to bo met with frequently in connection 
with Avesta and Zend, denotes the further explanation of the 
Zend doctrine (sec the passage of Masudi, quoted above pag. 11). 


2.— THE ORIGINAL EXTENT OF THE ZEND 
AVESTA. THE NOSKS. 

From the ancient classical writers as well as from the tradi- 
tional reports of the Parsecs, we learn, that the religious litera- 
ture of the ancient Persians was of a considerable extent, whilst 
the Zend-Avesta In its present ^tate is a •comparatively small book. 
This circumstance necessarily leads us to the, conclusion, that the 
sacred literature of the Zuroastrians has experienced very heavy 
losses. Thus Pliny reports, on the authority of Hermippf^, the* 
Grecian philosopher (see pag. 5), that Zoroaster composed 
two millions of verses, and an Arabic historian Abu Jafir 
Attavari’** assures us, tliat 2foi‘oaster*s writings comprised 
twelve thousand cowskins (parchments). These reports might 
appear, at the first glance, to be exaggerations, but for the enor- 


« Hyde de religione voterum Peutaruiu pag. 318. 
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moiis extent of the sacred books of other oriental nations,* 
there is sufficient reason of believing, that the number and 
extent of tlie books, ascribed to Zoroaster by his followers, was 
very considerable. The loss of most of these books, known to 
the ancient Greeks, is ascribed by the Parsees mainly to direct 
persecution by Alexander the Great, who is said to have ordered 
all the sacred books of the Persians, which he could obtain, to 
be burnt, except those which treated of medicine and astropomy. 
This report, although it be the unanimous belief of the Parsees 
up to this time, is certainly unfounded ; because it contradicts 
entirely all that we know of the enlightened policy of the great 
Macedonian conqueror in his treatment of nations conquered by 
liim. To burn books, in order to uproot a religion, resembles rather 
Mohammedan jTanaticism than Grecian policy ; we, therefore, 
may consider this Parsee report to be based on confounding the 
Macedonian conquest with that achieved by the Mohammedans. 
But at that time most of the ancient literature was already lost. 
The real cause of this loss was, that in consequence of the 
Macedonian conquest Greecian civilization began to spread in 
Persia, which proved detrimental to the ancient religion. For 
500 years (from the Macedonian conquest 335 B. C. to the 
Sassanian accession to the throne of Iran 235 A. D.), the 
Zoroastrian religion seems not to have been supported by any 
kings, in consequence of which neglect it gradually decayed. 
During that period the greater portion of the ancient literature, 
which, on account of its language being dying out, had become 
unintelligible to the majority even of the priests, was lost. The 
Sassanids, then, in their endeavours to revive the Zoroastrian 
•faith, gere searching after all the fragments which still were 
extant and to their exertions ^ve owe in the main that condition 

« Tfans for instance, comprises, the text of the sacred books of the soathern^Buddbistt 
(0) Ion, Birina, etc.), according to Tumour's computation, 4500 leaves, each page being 
about two feet long, and containing nine lines. The lines being written ^without any 
space between the words, we may conclude, that in one line there are at least as many 
as ten lines of any ordinary poetical me»>are. Thus 4500 x 2 x 9 81,000 Unee of 

ordinary measuro. Again the commentary extends to a greater length, than the tests, 
BO that there must be nearly 2,000,000 lines in the whole of the sacred books. 
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and extent of the Zend-Avesta, in vrhicli it has reached our 
time. 

The names of^ all the books together widi short summaries of 
their contents are, however, extant. According to the reports 
relating to them, the whole scripture consisted of twenty-one 
parts, called Nosks^* each containing Avesta and Zend i. e. an 
- original text and a commentary on it. The numbef “ twenty- 
one’\was to correspond to the twenty-one words, of which the 
most sacred prayer of the Zoroastrians yatha ahU vairyS'^ 
(commonly called ffonovar) was composed. This division is 
artificjal, and apparently,, made for the purpose of bringing the 
whole of the once very extensive scripture into accordance with the 
number of the words of that most sacred prayer ; each section of 
it to be headed by one of those holy words to which a superna- 
tural power is ascribed. That such a division into 21 sections 
really existed, cannot be doubted ; for the names of the several 
sections together with the number of chapters they comprise, and 
a short statement of the chief contents, are still extant. I shall 
enumerate them according to the reports of them to be found in 
two Eivdyais,'\ 

1. Setudtar or setud^yashts fZend : ftaota^ ftdiii praise, 
worship) comprised 33 chapters, containing the praise and 
worship of the Yazatas or angels. 


^ The word occurs in the Zend-Avesta itself Yas. 0,22 in the compound ; na^kO^ 
ftagdolihC) studying the Nosks, that is to say, the different parts of the Scripture. Its 
origin is uncertain, and I doubt whetlier it is of Arku origin. Undoubtedly the Arabic 
nutkhah, pi. nusakhi transcript, copy of a book, is identical with it ; but this word 
seems to be strange to the Arabic also ; because its supposed root nuBokha bears in the 
Semitic languages the meaning of * sweeping away,' abolisliing, which has nothing to 
do with writing. " * 

t The Rivdffats are collections of correspondences and decisions of Dcstoors in mat- 
ters concerning the religion, lu the excellent library of my friend Nushirvanjee 
Jamsspjee, High-priest of the Parsecs at Poona, there are two collections of this kind, 
one called Barzu qivdm eddin (collected about 250 years ago,) the otlier going by the 
nsme SAapoor Barooehee (about 126 years ago.) From these two collections my 
remai’ks on the Nosks are taken. Tbe younger brother of Nobhirvaujee, Destoor 
Hosbeogjee froni Mhow, who lived for some time at Poona, was kind enough to fnruish 
me with some extracts from these books. He is an excellent Persiaii scholar and well 
versed in all books relating to religion. 
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2. Seiiulgar^ 22 clinpters, containing prayers and instructions 

to men about good actions, chiefly those called jad'ingdi i. e. to 
induce another to assist a fellowman. * 

3. Vahista mdlhra^ 22 chapters, treating of abstinence, ' 
piety, religion, qualities of Zoroaster, etc. 

4. Bagha, 21 chapters, containing an explanation of the 
religious (>uties, the orders and coininandn>ents of God and 
obedience of men, how to guard sigainst hell and to reach heaven. 

5. Bdm ddty 22 chapters; contents ; knowledge of this and 
that world (the ruture life), qualities of their inhabitants; the 
revelations of God concerning heaven, earth, water, trees, fire, men 
and beasts ; tlie resurrection of the dead and the passing of the 
bridge chinvat (the way to heaven). 

6. Nddur^ 35 chapters, containing astronomy, geography, 
astrology, translated into Arabic under the name Yuntdi. ; and 
known to the Persians by tlie name faw&max jdn, 

7. Pacham, 22 cha|)ters, treating of what food is allowed or 
prohibited, of the reward to be obtained in the other world for 
keeping the six Oahanbdrs^ and the Fravardagan.f 

8. Ilatmhidi^ 50 chapters (at the time of Alexander the 
Great only 13 were extant), treated of the different rains or 
heads in the creation, such ns kings. High-priests, Ministers, and 
gave statements as to what fishes arc Orinuzd's and what Ahri- 
inan*6 ; there was besides a geopraphical section in it. 

9. Bunish^ 60 chapters (thirteen of which only were extant 
at the time of Alexander the Great), contents ; the code of law 
for kings, governors, etc ; workmanship of various kinds ; the sin 
of lying. 

• 10. Koshnsariib^ 60 ch. (at Alexander’s times 15 only were 
extant), treated of metaphysics, natural philosophy, divinity, etc. 

11. Vishtasp Nosk^ i:\\, {jxi Alexander’s time only 10), 

X 

* Tbe feetivals to observed in the commemoration of the creation of the world. 
Oiigin^lX they ie|»re8ent the eix Beesons of the year. 

t The five last days of the year and the five first ones of the new year. Daring 
these ten days the FarvarB (^Bravaahi) or soals of the deceased are believed to appear 
in the hauses. The dnys, therefore, nre called Ftayntdagan^ 
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on the reign or king Gustnsp and Iiis conversion to the religion 
and its propagation by him through the world. 

12. ChidruShU 22 ch.| was divided into six parts p 1st on the 
nature of the divine being, the Zoroastriaii faith, the duties en- 
joined by it ; 2nd, on obedience due to the king; 3rd, on the re- 
ward for good actions in the other world, and how to be saved 
from hell; 4tli, on the structure of the world, agricultifre, botany, 
etc. ; pth, on the four classes of whicli a nation consists, viz. rulers, 
warriors, agriculturists, traders and workmen (the contents of the 
sixth division are left out). 

13. Safand^ 50 cli., on the miracles of Zoroaster,^ the Ga- 
hAnbar, etc. 

14. Jara&ht^ 22 ch., on the human life, from the birth to its 
end and up to the day of resurrection ; on the causes of man’s 
birth, why some are born in wealth, others in poverty. 

15. Baghan Yeah, 17 cli., containing the praise of high 
angel-like men. 

16. Noydrum^ 54 ch., code of law, stating what is allowed, 
and what prohibited. 

17. HULapar&ni^ 64 ch., on medicine, astronomy, midwifery, etc. 

18. Domasaruhy 65 ch., on the marriages between the near- 
est relatives (called 'qaeivu^dalha) ; Zoology and treatment of 
animals. 

19. Huskardmy 52 ch., treating of the civil and criminal 
law ; of the boundaries of the country, of the resurrection.# 

20. Vendidddt 22 ch., on removal pf uncleanliness of every 
description from which great defects arise in the world. 

21. Hadokhtf 30 ch., on the creation, its wonders, struc- 
ture, etc. • 


3.— THE BOOKS NOW EXTANT. THE SUPPOSED 
ZOROASTRIAN AUTHORSHIP. 

Of these twenty-one sections, which have been enumerated, 
only one, the Vendidadj is completely preserved ; of some of the 
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Others, as the Vishtasp Nosh^ Bagh^ fragments only are extant, 
the far larger number of those ancient sacred books having been 
lost for eveh There are, however, in the Zend Avesia as used 
by the Parsee-priests now-a-days, besides the VendidSd other 
books extant which are in the foregoing list either not mentioned 
at all, as Ya^m {Izeshnc) and Visparad^ or not clearly enough 
indicated as the Yashts. These latter very likely were comprised 
in the first, and fifteenth Nosk, as well as the smaller prayers 
{Ny&yishy Afrigd% Odshs^ Sirozah). 

As to Izeshne and Visparad^ they cannot be found out in one 
of these (wenty one Nosks, if we examine the statements of their 
contents. They were^ separate from them altogether, occupying 
in regard to these Nosks the same rank as the Vedas in the 
Brahmanic literature in reference to the Sh^stras, and PurSnas. 
That Izeshne is the most sacred book of the whole Zend-Avesta 
may be easily ascertained from perusing and comparing it with 
the other books contained in this scripture of the Parsees now-a- 
days, where (as in Vendid§;d) many verses from it are quoted as 
most sacred and scriptural. 

The difference between Yagna and the Avesta-Zend said to 
have been contained in the twenty-one Nosks is about the same 
as that between the five Mosaic books (Pentateuch) which always 
were believed by the Jews to be the most sacred part of the Old 
Testament,f and the other books of the Old Testament together 
with*the difierent parts of the extensive Talmud.X There is no 
doubt and the present state of the only Nosk now completely 
extant, viz. that of the Yendidad, seems to prove it, that by far 
the larger bulk of the various contents of these books, contained 
‘Zend or the explanation of ah ancient sacred text, called Avesta. 

a IntheubraiyofDestoorNuBhirraiijee there is a small fragment of this Nosk, 
which is noi known as yet in Europe ; it is about treatment of a dead body and the 
fate of the soul immediately after death. 

t The Samaritan Jews acknowledge up to this day the five books of Mt^s only os 
Bcripture. 

X Some portions of this enormonsly large worjic which may be said even to surpass 
as to bigness the original extent of the twenty-one Nosks, chiefiy those called Hakikah 
i. 0 . mlbf are as authoritative for the Jews as the Tfaorah (6 books of Moses) itself. 
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A good deal of the contents of those Zend books is in all pro- 
bability extant in the Pehlevi literature, as yet very imperfectly 
known in JSuro^e. # 

From the contents of the Nosks, as given above, we clearly see 
that they must represent the whole religious and scientific litora* 
ture current throughout the ancient Persian empire ; for they 
treated not only of religious topicsy but of medicine, •astronomy, 
agriculture, botany, philosophy, etc. That the contents of those 
Zorouitrian booki^ which were known to the Greeks and Romans, 
were of such a various character, undoubtedly follows from their 
reports which have reached our time. Indices of them, like 
those* catalogues of the ancient literature known to Parshe priests 
now-a-dayr, were extant at the time of Alexander the Great ; 
because Hermippos (see p. 5) is said to have read and perused 
such a catalogue. This extensive ancient literature, which in all 
probability was complete already in 400 B. C. (see the 27th para- 
graph of this Essay) shows the great activity and scientific interest 
exhibited by the priests of the Zoroastrian religion in olden times. 
Such a comprehensive literature was of course the work of centuries, 
chiefly if one takes into consideration the scarcity and expensiveness 
of fit writing inaterials,"^ the clumsiness of the ancient characters 
used (in all probability a kind of cuneiform), and the long time 
which orientals require for an original composition. The sacred li- 
terature of the Jews to be dated from the early times of Moses 
(either 1300 or 1500 B. G.) down to the close of the Talmudic li- 
terature (960 A. D.), comprises a space of about 2,400 years^ 
Were we to apply the same calculation to the Zoroastrian litera- 
ture, its beginning were to be placed at such an early period as 
2800 B. C. whicK would not contradict in the least the state-^ 
ments made by the Greeksf about the age in which the founder 

* They used cowskiii^ which were prepared for that puipoie. In the fragmenU cf 
t1ieanciehtUtentiire,a8eztaBt iiiiheZend-A7eitB,2iowherea word of the meaning 
** to wiitdfVie to be found. That ia mtrgly fortnitoog^ because syetematieal books on 
scientific matters can never be composed without the aid of writing. That the art of 
writing inthe shape of an alphabet, like that used no^ by the Saropeuiiiatiox^ waa per- 
feoUy known to the Periisns in the 6th century before t|ie Chretien era, we know now 
' from foe inscriptioiii of foe kings of foo Acbomenidian dyufsty.eachas Oyrutend Darios. 

t See the 4fo Rssay. 

17 
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(^.^e PorsM religion is said by tbl|iu to bare Uriogt . At 
iH events this much seems to be certmn, that at kttst a tboiisuid 
years must-have elapsed, before such a various and bulky sacred 
bteratare could grow up out of the seeds sown by tbe^gr^t fbuad- 
er of the Parses creed, Zarathustra Spitama. 

' As to the authorship of these bopks, they were ascribed by the 
ancient Greeks and Romans, and are, by, the present PacBues, ^ ' 
Zoroaster himself. This opinion being so old as to Imve tmeu 
known to the Greeks several centuries previous to the commboee* 
ment of the Christian era, we may presunie, that it Is not with- 
out foundation, though, on the other hand, it is impossible for a 
modern Critic to bdieve that such an extensive literature as 
this, treating of such various topics, was the work of a single 
man. The Parsee tradition, it is true, gets over this difficulty 
by asserting, that all the 21 Nosks, were written by God 
himself, and given to Zoroaster as his prophet to forward, them 
to mankind. But such assertious being inadmissible in modem 
criticism, which tries to solve a problem by appeal to reason not 
to miracles of the most extraordinary character, we must dis- 
pense with it entirely, the more as such claims to God’f immedi- 
ate authorship of the whole Zend-Avesta nevear are made in any 
one of the books which are now extant. They claim to 
divine revelation ( only the Ya^na, not the Vendidfid) 
but not in such a form as to exclude all .activity 
from the part of the receiving prophet. As to the nature/itf this 
revelation, the reader may best leam it from the second Glldia 
of which 1 shall give a translation in this essay, in ^ seventh 
paragraph. He will see that the prophet waa betievad 
•to have held conversations with God himself, questioning the 
Supremo Being about all nutters oi imp^ttance and recmving 
always the^ight answers to his questions. The |)r(q>het. accord- 
ingly, aftei hwin^ been instructed, commuhkatod Aese ec^ 
tents of his fodyersstions^'with God to his disciples and.tbe^imbHe 
at large. Who wrote th^ down, is quite unemrtain ; Jor iu -die 
old books no mention of this drcumstance ls made. ' 3^'aKildy' 
pieces which can be traced, to 
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mi mitten down by him, bnt learnt by heart by hia dia» 
djdes as wn the ease with the numerous Yedio stings which for 
temturies wert handed down orally only. To ths JEiWopean 
reader it may be somewhat astonishing to hear that stHh huge 
books as the Vedas conld be hiitbfiilly and acenrately retained 
in dM memory for centuries ; but considering tbat^ up to the 
present day tlmnsauds of Brahmana are living who are able to 
tsdte parrot-like with the greatest accuracy, evrni as to accents, 
widioBt any mistake the whole of one ot the Vedas, we are driven 
to admit that the same could have been the case at those early 
rimes to which we must trace the origin of tire Zoroastrian reli^ 
gkm. As long as the language of the songs or prayers repeated 
was a living one and perfectly intelligible, there was no need oi 
committing them to writing ; but as soon as it had become dead, 
the aid of writing was required in order to guard the sacred 
prayers against corruption and mutilation. That was, in all 
probability, the case sdready 1,000 years before the beginning of 
our era. 

To revert to the supposed Zoroastrian authorship of the whole 
Zend-Avests, believed by the ancient Greeks as 'Woll as by the 
modem Parsees, the solution of the difficulty is simple, if we 
take the name “ Zarathustra*’ (Zoroaster) not as the proper 
name of only one individual, but as that of the spiritual heads of 
the religious community of the ancient Persians in general. That 
this was rdally the case the reader will see from the 4th Essay. 
The founder is distinguished by the name “ Spitama.” The 
H%h-priest of the whole Parsee community was bdieved to be 
the successor of the great founder Zarathustra Spitama, and to 
have inherited his spirit. His sayings and decisions, therefore, * 
were listened to with the greatest reverence, and in the coorae 
time briieved to be as sacred and divine as those which are with 
ressott. to be aacVtbed to the founder alone. The meaning of the 
swj^poaed Zotpsstrian autborsbip ci the whole Zend-Avesta is, t^at 
(he scripture is the joint work of the High-priests in the andent 
Persbm empire and other priesll sMtest to tbMtt in nmk, eom- 
in the cooxw of CMturieib tbia eireumstahee throws l%htj^ 
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vpoii'the fact, that only the Destoors or present High-priests are 
required to understand the meaning of the Zend-Avesta, and 
none vho lias not thoroughly studied it can be acknowledged as 
a real Destoor. 

The pieces extant now, and collected for the first time in 
Westergoard’s valuable edition comprise the following books : 
Yaska (Izdshne), Vtsfobatv (Visparad,') Vendidad, and 24 
sections, called Tashts, including firagments of the Hadokht 
(No. 22 in West, edition) and Yistasp Nosks (No. 24)* ; to 
these are added some small prayers of different kinds, called : 
AEBiaAK, (3), Ntatish (6), 6ah (5), with some miscellaneous 
fragments (9), and the SmozAH (30 days) or calendar. We 
shall treat of each of them in particular. 


4.— YASNA. 

The word “Yafna”* corresponds entirely to the S. yajm “ sacri- 
fice,” and does not signify only mere prayers, like the Nyfiyish, 
but prayers referring to sacrificial rites including the performance 
of the latter. The solemn recital of the Yasna before the fire is 
always connected with ceremonies, to which several of the prayers, 
contained in the Yasna, allude. So they require copsecrated 
water zaothra, a kind of bread, qarHem i. e. food in Zend, but- 
ter, called g&us hudhAot fresh milk, called gim meat 

(mya»d!a,)t the branches of the Hma plant together with one 
of the pomegranate {}uidhAn<Up6ta')y the juice of the Homa plant, 
(jidra-hama)t hair of an ox (varofa), and a bundle of twig^, 
^regma, now-a-days harsom), which are tied together by 
means of a reed. Without these implements, which ate evidently . 
the remnants of sacrifices, agreeing to a rortain extent withthose of 

• /zeiiMlisdiePStlevlformaf ititherootis jNtrryop. tv wwaUp, if aMWS ef 
uriScM Mti prajr«n.t na fbnni sbctnet sooim in th* Zend («m ftg. 88.), saA^ ia 
Pchlevi Mia, idneMiiwvntba fame purpose. ' ^ 

t The Dustooie iiow>a*da]rs understand by it ** fruit,” whidi they nee whan parfrnn. 
lag the Ireshne ceremony. But originally it meant '*ilsab,''asjnay ha 'deadyasaa 
from the eogntte Aimeniaa mfr meat) comp. Banaer. MdSM haiiv i dent i t a lwift 
••meat." 
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the Brahmans, as we shall see in the 4th Essay,* no Izeshne can 
be performed by the priest. All these things must be in readi- 
ness, except th% prepared Homa juice, and placed on a table of 
marble opposite to the fire of the Dddgdh or the common hearth 
of the temple (not before the sacred fires Aderm or Behrdm)^ 
before the Izeshne ceremony can be commenced. 

The Yasna at the present time comprises 72 chapters, which 
number (6 times 12) is very likely to represent the six gahdn^ 
bdrs or seasons, during which Ahuramazda is said to have created 
the world. At^all events the extension of the several sections of 
the Yasna, called Sd (from hdta in Zend) to the number 72, is 
not fo'rtuitous, but was purposely made, as we may ascertain easily 
from the fact, that several chapters occur twice within the com- 
pass of those 72. For instance, the 61st and 72nd chapter are 
the same ; the 18th contains nothing but verses from the Gfitha 
portion of the Yasna. 

On a closer enquiry we find it really consisting of at least two 
different parts, distinguishable by considerable difference as to 
language and contents. One part we may call ** the old,*' the 
other “ the younger Yasna.’* The old Yasna is written in a 
peculiar dialect, styled by me the Gfitha dialect in the 2nd 
Essay, where its chief peculiarities have been pointed out. 

All pieces written in this peculiar dialect'll formed originally a 
separate book, which was believed to be sacred even at the time 
of the composition of all other books, contained in the present 
Zend-Avesta. The original name of this collection was, in all 
likelihood, mSihra ^enta (called Maniarspend in Persian writ- 
ings) L e. the holy word, several times mentioned in Yendidfid 
(4, 44.) in the meaning of Scripture.” Its different parti 
were known by different names, as Qdtiias or songs, Tasna 
haptanJiaiti or the Yasna of seven chapters, which often are 
quoted in the other books, as Ys. 67» 8: (where the angel Serosli 
is said to have first recited the five Gfithas of Zarathustra 

. » Tbeie are tha five GStbaa : Ta. 28-34 v 43— 40 ; 47—50 ; 51 ; 53 i Fsans 
hajAasdkaiU Crania of sevea ebapten) 35—41, and aome otbar aieaUer pooM, «i To. 
4,27s 11,9.17.18; 12; 13; 14; 15, 2. 3. ; 27, 13. 14 ; 56i,5B. 
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Spitama), 11. 12. 18. (where'the GiUhas, tbe saerifldal 
prayers, and Yasna haptanhaiti, are distinguished, and a collect 
tioB of all prayers is mentioned besides). In Ydbdid^^, chiefly 
in its lOtii chapter, many sacred prayers are quoted, which all 
are to be found in the old Tasna, written in the peculiar GStha 
dialect. 

In the 1st chapter of Yisparad, we find a- series of sacred 
prayers (or rather their angels*) invoked. This passi^ beh^ 
of the greatest importance for the history of the Zend literature, 
I shall point out here all that refers therein to t]))s matter. As 
sabred prayers and sacred literature in general the following 
pieces are there enumerated : 1, the three most sacred small 
prayers : Yathd ahu vairyd (Yas. 27, 13.), vokd (Yas. 

27, 14), and hdtam^ (Yas. 4, 27.) ; 2, the Q-d^ka eihma- 
vaUi (Yas. 28 — 34.) ;3, Yagna haptanhaitis (Yas. 35-41) ; 4, 
Qdtha ustavaiti (Yas. 43-46.) ; 5, Qdtha gpSid-mainyta 
(47-50.) ; 6, GMm vohu-Mshathra (51) ; 7* Gdtha vahisM- 
triM(53) ; 8, Ddhmi vaiaM sadAfnii^^^DahmanAfrigAn Yas. 
60, the principal prayer for the deceased pious Zoroastrians, called 
dahvtui) ; 9, Airyama ishyS (Yas. 54, a , short prayer, now 
used at the time of the solemnization of a marriage) ; 10, 
YshdsSmSthra (Yas. 68, a prayer for prosperity) ; 11, ^eitS 
hadaoMdha (perhaps Yas. 15) ; 12, the conversations with, 

« According to tbe Zoroastrian ideaa evciy thing of the good creation, being 
animated or inanimatedi ia presided over bj an angel, ai the reader will leam ftom 
the eleventh paragraph of this chapter. 

t These three prayer* are very abort ; it if, therefore, admewhat hazardona to 
venture a translation of them. The vrord* themselvea do net ofihs majoh dificnlty, but 
Ihe context does. The commencement of the first means : Both the two lives foHj 
and the master of every para thing fratua aahdtcf^U hoehatj are to be believed in 
fvaify6 lit to be chosen). These two lives, to which fiie^ently allusions aare made, 
are either tibatjf the body, and that of ^e soul, cn tbia hfe^ and that to comer The 
•mssterofetetTpnrethipg’ia an idea quite pecaligr to . ^ ;^oioast|isn 
Every thing in erea^on 18 placed under a ruler, aee (he renuu^a in the dUventSi . 
paragraph. AsiMn Bteane: *the truth is |H>od* ( it re^ to^fhe tiith 

in thought, wd^d and deed, which J» tbe pfiBciple of the idtelr iSwoastrta 
moral. The five Oojthas have their tteir reiiw^^ 

jxeept the first, which is called by the fi|y«r jaeetdisi 

thiiOdthar ' c'/:.- 
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and'twchiDg of Ahuramasda, as imparted to thalLilig apd Chief 
High'priest {Zaraihustr6lem6 i. e. the higb«st Zarathustra) of a 
whole country, hy which a book like the Yendid^ i| to he no- 
derstood, as we shall see afterwards. 

In Yendiddd 18, 51. three classes of sacred writings .are 
enumerated in the following order : G&thas, Yosna (by which 
very likely the Yasna haptanhaiti .is to be understood), and a 
sacred tradition in a conversational form (called paitiparsla — 
fravaShm), which appears to be a work like the present Yendn 
ddd. ' 

From these passages we may gather with certainty, that the 
old Yasna i. e. that part of the present Yasna, which is written 
in the peculiar Gfltha dialect, is the most ancient of the whole 
Zend-Avesta, being known as scripture already to the younger 
Yasna, the Yisparat and Yendid&d. All other pieces in the 
Yasna, written in the common Zend language, are evidently of a 
younger date we may call them, therefore, the younger Yasna. 
1 proceed new to the contents of the chief parts of the old Yasna, 
the Gathas. . 


5.— GATHAS. 

» 

The G&thas, five in number; are comparatively small colIee> 
tions of metrical pieces, containing small prayers, songs, and 
hymns, which exhibit generally philosophical and abstract* 
thoughts about nietaphyucal subjects. The name “ Gfitha'* well 
known in tlie Sanscrit and Pfili literature also, means “ song" 
(chiefly a stamm which contains allusions to historical facts, as 
living in the ^iith of the ancient bards), from the root pdf, .to 
sing. That they were sung,- is not to 1^ doubted, as we may 
lemrn ftoifi Oredan reports (see pag. 8.), and firom their, Iwing 
metrical compositions, the recital of which is always dengasMd 
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by a separate word : frafrAvaySiti.^ At presetit the priests do 
not make any distinction as to the way of repeating the different 
parts of tlie Zend-Avesta ; they recite them equAly in a singing 
tone. Tiiat is not to be wondered at, the different constituents 
of the Yasna being unknown to the present priests, which was 
not the case in ancients times. 

As to tire metres, used in the G&thas, we find them of the same 
nature as those which are to be found in the Vedic hymns^ No 
rhyme is observed, only the syllables are counted, without much 
attention being paid to their quantity. The five collections, 
into which the Gfithas have been brought, exhibit each a different 
metre. Verses of the same metre were put together, irrespec- 
tive of their contents. So the first Gfitha contains verses, each 
of which consists of 48 syllables ; in the second the metre is of 
55 syllables, in the third of. 44, etc. The number of sylla- 
bles is not always strictly observed ; we find, now and then, one 
less or one more. To give the reader an idea of this poetry, I 
shall quote some instances. In the first Gfitha (called ahuna- 
vaiti), each verse consists of 3 lines, each comprising 16 sylla- 
bles, as may be seen from the following example (Yas. 31,8.) : 

At ihwd fnenhi paourvtm mazdd yozdrn ftH mananhd , 

0 thee 1 tltoDglit tint mazda great in creation, in mind, 

Vai^HuB ptarlm hyat ihwd Ithn ehashmaint 

of the good fatlior mind ' therefore thee together in the ej^e 

henyrahem haithim ashahyd dE/mtm anh^us ahurem zJtyaothanaithA^ 

1 seized (perceived) true of puritj creator of life living in actions 

In this verso tho cesura is after the seventh syllable; the 
half of each line comprises then nine syllables. Were 

* There are tliree expressions used for the recital of the sacred texts, viz. mar to 
« repeat, {or framru), to recite with a low voice, and Qrdvay^frafrdvay to recite 

with a loud voice, with observation of musical aecenta. The first expression conveys 
the most general meaning, viz. to re|>eat from memory {mar B. mar to recoUect), 
which was lery hkely done in the same way, as the Brahmans repeat the verses of 
Rigveda, with the dhsarvation of the accents in general. Dr^j means evidently a 
peculiar way of recital ; it is chiefly applied to spells, to be compared with the ledt^ of 
the verses of >ihe Tijurveda, which is done with a low voice, and mbnotonously ; 
frayrdvay is then the solemn recital in form of a very simple tone, comparable to the 
way of Bulging Sdmaveda by the Bcabmans, This expression is pre-eminently appfied 
tstlieGathss. Comp. Tas. 19.6. Vend. 4,46. Yt 19,96. 

t See a more free translatiott peg. 144. ^ 
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the cesura after the 8th syllable, and should the whole verse com- 
prise only 32, instead of 48 syllables, this metre would corres- 
pond to tile Sanscrit shloka, consisting of four half verses (padas), 
each comprising 8 syllables, which n^etre is preserved in some 
fragments of epic songs in the Zend Avesta, as we 6hall^‘'ee 
afterwards. It stands nearest to the Gfiyatri metre, 
consists of 24 syllables, divisible into 3 padas, each fompw^^ 

8 syllables. . . . ’/v, 

In \he second GStha (called ustavaiii^ from the beginning 
words, ustd ahmdi hail him !) there are five lines in each stanza, 
consisting of eleven syllables, for instance (Yas. 44,3.) : 


rat ' 

thwd perefd 


moi vaochd 

•ahurd ! 

That 

thee I will ask 

right 

mo tell 

living ! 

Ka^a 

zathd 

ptd 

athahyd 

paovrw/6 f 

What man 

creator 

father 

of purify 

first ? 

Ka^nd 

qeng 

(tarmthd 

ddt 

advdnem f 

What man 

sun 

and stars 

made 

path 

Ki 

yd mdQ 

ukhshyeiit 

ncrc/foiVf 

thwat 

Who (makes) that tbo moon 

inci eases 

(and) wanes 

besides thro? 

tdchU 

mazdd 

vagemi 

avydehd 

v^duyB 

such things 

nia/da ! 

1 wish 

and othor 

to know 


This metre is very near to the Vedic Trishtuhh (which is sacred 
to the God Indra), which consists of 4 padas, each comprising 11 
syllables, which makes 44 in all. That of the ustavaiti Gotha ex- 
ceeds it by one pada of 1 1 syllables only. In the 3rd Gotha, cal- 
led ^penld~mah}yu8j however, it is completely extant, each verso 
there comprising 4 padas, each of 11 syllables, in ail 44, just as 
many as the Trislitubk is composed of.f To obtain tlie number 

• TAwat is the nblstive rase, de)jendent on Ae (h(}) who ? Tlie meaning “ besides, 
else,*' here absolutely required for a translation into modem languages, lies impelled in 
the context. — vtduy$ is a peculiar infinitive form of the root vid to know. 

t To illustrate this assertion, 1 subjoin a specimen of thi.s metre taken 
Rigveda 1, 189, 1. , 



naya 

supatkd rdy6 

amdn 

0 fire god ! 

bring 

on the good way to’ wealth 

us 

vifvdni 

deva 

vaywidni 

vidvdn 

all 

0 Qod 1 

arts 

knowing I 

yuyadhy 

amaj 

juhurdnam 


remove 

from us 

wrath kindled 

sin 

bhdyisfuhdm 

U 

nama--uktim 

vidhema 

ntmost 

on thee 

worship- hymn 

let us bestow I 


(Agni 1 provide na with riches by lack ! 0 thou goiL, who k nowest all arts of obtain- 
ing wealih I Remove from oa all fanlts at which thon hast felt angry with ua ; let ua 
prepare for thee the most excellent hymn for thy worsldp !). 

18 
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of syllables which is required for each pada or foot in the speci* 
men quoted above (tat thwd pere^d)^ as well as in other verses of 
the GS;thas, the sound ere, corresponding to the Sanscrit r vowel, 
makes only one syllable, the short e (in vafenii S. vagmi 1 want, 
wish) being a mere auxiliary vowel, and u in vtdiiyd (instead of 
vidyd) being of the same kind, are not to be counted. The syl- 
lables va* and ya^ yd arc often made liquid, as is the case in the 
Vedic metres also, that is to say, they are pronounced as two 
syllables like «a, ia iye. The verse quoted above is, therefore, 
to bo read as follows : 

Tat thwd perfd ers ni6i vochd aliurd. 
haynd zcLthd ptd ashahyd pouruyd. 
ka^d q^ng gtdrenichd ddt adudnem. 
ke yd mdo ukhshiyeiti nerffditi thwat. 
idchii mazdd va^i anydchd vidyd. 

In the fourth G&tha each stanza comprises 3 verses, or 6 pltdas 
or feet, each consisting of 7 syllables, which makes in all 42. 
In the fifth Gfttha there are Various metres used which I must 
forego hero. 

The five Gftthas are expressly designated as the ** five Gfithas 
of Zarathustra** (Yas. 57)8), in order to distinguish them from 
other Gfithas or songs, as for instance, those devoted to the 
praise of Iloina (Yas. 10). That they really contain the sayings 
and teaching of the great founder of the Parsee religion, Zara- 
thustra Spitama himself, cannot be doubted, as the reader will 
perceive from a perusal of the larger portion of them, which will 
be found in the following paragraphs. 


6.— GATHA AHUNAVAITI.* 

It is divided into seven chapters (Yas. chapt. 28-34. West.), 
which comprise 101 verses, all of them being composed in the 
same metre, which I described above (pag.136). As to its contents, 

. To t>i. txptenation of this QMi. th. viiot. of tho first TOlmn. of ny Clonii«B work 
on tho OUhM (pugg. 24«) is doyotod. 
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tkifl G&tha resembles more a collection of scattered versess than 
one continuous whole. It is even doubtful whether the 
author is always the same, the stylo being now, and then 
different. But because of one and the same spirit pervading the 
whole Gfttha, we must allow it to belong to one ago only. . We 
have in it, in all probability, the sayings and songs ofZarathustra 
himself, mixed with those of his disciples Vi^afpa^ and 

Frashaostra. Thus, for instance, the following verse (Yas. 28,70 
must 1)6 considered as the composition of one of the disciples of 
the prophet : 

Come with the good mind, grant prosperity for life long, by 
mearfs of thy mighty words, o thou Wise ! give both, Zafathustra 
and us, thy powerful assistance to put down tlie assaults of our 
enemy.’* 

Here Zarathustra being spoken of in the third, and the author 
in the first person, we are fully entitled to ascribe the verse to 
one of his followers, not to him. 

The heading of this Gutha the revealed thought, the revealed 
word, the revealed deed of the holy Zarathustra ; the arch-angels 
first sang the Gfitlias”* is of high interest ; because it does not refer 
to this Gfitlia alone, but to all five indiscriminately. These in- 
troductory remarks are written not in the peculiar Gfitha dialect, 
but in the common Zend language, which circumstance shows 
clearly, that they proceed not from one of the authors, but 
from a subsequent collector of thesesacred verses. We learn from 
it, that the Gfithas were believed to contain all that has been 
revealedf to Zarathustra Spitama ; that he learnt them from the 
choir of the archangels who sang them to his mental ears, when, 
in a state of ecstasy, his mind was raised to heaven. < 

I shall present to the reader translations of some parts of 
this G&tha. In its second section (chapt. 29), it is related that 
the urvd i. e., the soul of the animalfd creation, was crying 

* The chaptere of the Tasna are caUed H&s, which ii a corruption of the 2Seiid 
word kdta. 

t A fuU explanation of thia heading U given in my German work on the GSthaa 
vol. I. pag. 41-46. 
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aloud in consequence of* attacks made upon his life, and 
imploring the assistance of the archangels. The murderer, 
frightened' by this crying, asked one of *the archangels, 
Asha (Ardibehesht), as to wlio had been appointed to protect 
this soul of the earth. Asha referred him to Mazda, who is the 
most wise, and the giver of oracles.*’ Mazda answered, that 
urv& was being cut into pieces for the benefit of the agriculturist. 
Mazda now deliberated with Asha, as to who might be fit to com- 
municate this declaration of the heavenly council to mankind. 
Asha answered, that there is only one man who hoard the orders 
issued hy the celestial councillors, viz. Zarathustra Spitaina ; he, 
therefore, was to bo endowed with eloquence to bring their mes- 
sages to tfie world. 

Qeus urvd means the universal soul of earth, the cause of all 
life and growth. The literal meaning of the word “ soul of the 
cow*’ implies a simile ; for the earth is compared to a cow.f By 
its cutting and dividing, ploughing is to be understood. The 
sense of that decree, issued by Ahurmazda and the heavenly 
council is, that the soil is to bo tilled ; it, therefore, enjoins 

^ Tbc tenu in the orifinnl is ydninu which Joes not signify “ good, hflppy,'* as the 
Dustoors nioHn, but any tiling kocu wiicn in a state of ecstury. This inenuing is even 
preserved in the modern Persian word ydtu a reverie of n fanatic, a trance. The literal 
meuniog is walk,** as may bo seen from its use in the Vedic Sanscrit (root yd to go), 
but u]i}ilicd to the gesticulations of a prophet or seeer, when in ccstacy, it means what 
ho perceives with his mental eye in such an extraordinary frame of mind. The word 
to see*’ is ronllv used in reference to re\ elation in the Gdthas (see Yas. 43,5. 31,8 
28,6.) This application of the word is wholly in accordance with its meaning in the 
Yodos, whore is stated that the sacred songs (mantra) have been seen by the msbis. 

I In the Parseo or Pazend language, the name is corrupted to goshdrdn-, which is 
very likely preserved in the modern Persian gawhar nature.” According to the tradi« 
tion, he was the tirst animated creature in the shape of an ox, which after having 
been killed and cut into pieces, the whole living creation is said to have sprung 
iVoiii hia body. The slaughterer of this jnriinary' oz, the supposed ancestor of the whole 
animal kingdom, is often qguded to by the name ge^ia tashan i. e. cutter of the cow. 
Who was the killer of this ox, is not said in the Zend-Avesta : the tradition 
charges with this murder, of coarse, Angrd-mainyuSt the devil. This legend about the 
(•rigin of the animated creation apparently refers to sacrificial rites, the ^eation of the 
world being considered by several ancient nations as a sacrifice, by the Brahmans aa that 
uf Brahma himself, by the ancient Scandinavians, the people of the Edda, aa that of tha 
primary giant Bor, 
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agriculture as a religious duty. Zaratliustra, when encouraging 
men by the order of Ahwramazda to cultivate the earth, acts as 
a prophet of agriculture and civilization. In this papacity we 
shall find also him afterwards. 

In the third section of this Giliha (Yas. 30) one of the, most 
important pieces of the Gatha literature is presented to us. It is 
a metrical speech, delivered by Zarathustra Spitan^a himself, 
when standing before tho sacred fire, to a numerously attended 
meeting of his countrymen. The chief tendency of this speech is 
to induce his countrymen to leave the worship of the devas or 
gods i. e. polytheism, to bow only before Ahuramazda, and to 
separate themselves entirely from the idolaters. In* order to 

gain his object wished for, he propounds the great difference 
which exists between the two religions, Monotheism, and Poly- 
theism, showing that, whereas the former is the fountain of all 
prosperity both in this and the other life, the latter is utterly 
ruinous to mankind. Ue attempts further to explain the origin 
of both these religions so diametrically opposed to each other, 
and finds It in the existence of two primeyal causes, called exist- 
ence” and “ non-existcnce.” But this merely philosophical doctrine 
is not to be confounded with his theology, according to which ho 
^ acknowledged only one God, as will be clearly seen from the se- 
cond G^tha. In the following I submit to tho reader a 
translation of the whole of this inaugural speech of Zara- 
thustra. 

1. I will now tell you who are asscunbled here, the wise say- 

ings of the most wise, the praises of the living God, and thp songs 
of the good spirit, the sublime truth which 1 see arising out of 
these sacred flames. • 

2. You shall, therefore, hearken to the soul of naturof 

^ Odu8 has in Sanscrit the two meanings *'cow,*' and **earth." In Greek g6, earth, 
is to be traced to this word. In theYauiadeva songs (4th book of the Rigveda), the 
Ribhiu (comparat le to the elves of the Teutonic my thology) wlio represent the crea- 
tive powers in nature, are said to ** have cot the cow and made fertile the earth.'* 
The term evidently refers to the cultivation of tho soil. 

t OivB urv4t see pag. 140. It is here evidently an allusion made to that legend 
reiterted above. 
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(i. e, to plough and cultivate the earth) ; contemplate the beams 
*offire^ith a most pious mind! Every one, both men and 
women, ought to-day to choose his creed (be^cen the Deva 
and the Ahura religion). Ye offspring of renowned an- 
cestors awake to agree with us (i. e. to approve of my lore, to be 
delivered to you at this moment.) ! 

(The prophet begins to deliver the words, revealed to him 
through the sacred flames). 

3. In the beginning there was a pair of twins, two spirits, 
each of a peculiar activity ; these are the good, and the base in 
thought, word and deed. Choose one of these two spirits ! Be 
good, not base ! 

4. And thesS two spirits united created the first (the material 
things) ; one, the reality, the other, the non-reality. To the 
liars (the worshippers of the devas i. e. gods) existence will be- 
come bad, whilst the believer in the true God enjoys prosperity. 

5. Of these two spirits you must choose one, either the evil, 
the originator of the worst actions, or the true holy spirit. Some 
may wish to have the hardest lot (i. e. those who will not leave 
the polytheistic devareligion), others adore Ahuramaxda by 
means of sincere actions. 

6. You cannot belong to both of them (i. e. you cannot be 
worshippers of the one true god, and of many gods at the same^ 
time). One of the devas, against whom we are fighting, might 
overtake you, when in deliberation (what faith you are to em- 
brace), whispering you to choose the naught mind.’^ Then the 
devas flock together to assault the two lives (the life of the body, 
and ttiat of the soul), praised by the prophets. 

, 7. And to succour this life (to increase it), Armaitisf came 
with wealth, the good and true mind ; but the soul, as to time, 
the first cause among created beings, was with Thee. 

8. But when he (the evil spirit) comes with one of these 

* Aktmvnan^ (saporlat. achistem man6) means literally : naught mickd* It is a 
philosophical term applied by Zarathnstra to designate his principle of Aon-eziatence, 
non-reality, which is the cause of all evils. 

t She is the genius of earth, and the personification of the prayers. 
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«vils (to sow ill weed among the believers), then thou hSst the 
power through the good mind of punishing them who break their 
promises, o tru^ spirit « 

9. Thus let us be such as help the life of the future.f The 
wise living spirits]: are the greatest supporters of it. The prudent 
man wishes only to be there where wisdom is at home. 

10. Wisdom is the shelter from lies, the annihilation of the 
destroyer (the evil spirit). All perfect things are garnered up in 
the splendid residence of the good mind (Vohu-man6), the Wise 
(Mazda), and the True (Asha)T[ who are known as the best be- 
ings., 

11. Therefore perform ye the commandments which, pro- 
nounced by the Wise (God) himself, have been given to man- 
kind ; for they are a nuisance and perdition to liars, but pros- 
perity to the believer in the truth ; they are the fountain of hap- 
piness. 

In the fourth section of the first Gdtha (Yas. 31) we have a 
collection of iirvdtas i, e. sayings of Ahuramazda, revealed to his 
prophet Zarathustra, for the purpose of protecting the good crea- 
tion from the attacks of the wicked men and evil spirits. The 
chief means of checking evil influences is the cultivation of the 
soil. I give some of these verses in translation. 

7* He (Ahuramazda) first created through his inborn I ustre§ 
the multitude of celestial bodies, and through his intellect the 
good creatures, governed by the inborn good mind. Thou living 
spirit, who art everlasting, makest them (the good creatures) 
grow. 


* That is to say : those who give to-day the solemn promise to leave the polytheistic 
religion, and to follow that preached by Zarathnstra, will be punished by God, should 
they bfsetak their promise. 

t In this passage we have the germs of the doctrine of the resurrection of the dead 
body I we ray German work on tha^Gathas yol. I. pagg. 109-112. 

} These are the archangels (Amshaspands). 

f Three names of archangels. 

§ qdthrd by means of his own fire.’* Ahuramazda as th^ source of light, which 
most resembles him and where he appears to his prophet, is called gdthrd i. e. having 
his own li^ht (not borrowed). . 
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' 8. When my eyes beheld Thee, the essence of truth, the crea- 
tor of life, who manifests liis life in his works, then I knew Thee 
to be the p/imcval spirit, thou Wise, so high in ftiind as to create 
the world, and the father of the good mind.* 

9. In Thee was Armaiti (genius of earth), in Thee the very 
wise fertiliser of the soi],f o thou wise living Spirit ! when thou 
hast madejier paths that she might go from the tiller of the soil 
to him who docs not cultivate it.| 

10. Of these two (the agriculturist and the herdsman^ she 
chose the pious cultivator, the propagator of life, whom she bless- 
ed with the riches produced by tho good mind. All that do not till 
her, but continue to worship the devas (devils), have no share 
in her good tidings (tho fruits produced by her, and the blessings 
of civilization). 

11. When thou madest the world with its bodies, and (gavest 
them) motions and speeches, then thou Wise ! hast created at 
first through thy mind the gnOthas (estates fenced in), and the 
sacred visions {daendo^y and intellects.^ 

18. Do not listen to the sayings and precepts of the wicked 
(tho evil spirit), because he has given to distraction house, vil- 

* Voku-mand, He represents the life in men and animals, the principle of vitality. 
If Ahnramazda is called the father of Vohu~manu^ it means, that all vital powers in Uie 
animated beings have sprung out of him, as the supreme being. 

t Literally : tlie cutter of the cow fgeus tashd) see above png. 140. 

} The meaning is, that Armaiti, tho genius of earth, is wandering from spot to spot 
to convert deserts and wildernesses into fruit-fields. She goes from the agricaltnrist 
to the shepherd who still adheres to the ancestoral nomadic life to call upon him to cnl* 
tivate the soil also. 

^ By gacthas, frequently mentioned in the Zend Avesta, the ancient setUements of 
the Iranian agriculturists are to bo understood. Ahuramazda is constantly called their 

* creator, that means, that these settlements belong to a very remote antiquity, and that 
they form the basis of the Ahnra religion, or the religion of the agriculturists. The 
datnas are the revelations communicated to the jirophets through visions. The root of 
the word i.. dU to see (preserved in the modern Persian didan to see ; it is related to 
the Sanscrit root dhydi to tliink, thinking being considered to he %seeiDg hy means of 
the mental eyes). Afterwards it passed into the more general meaning of ** religion, 
creed*' and is kept in the form din up to this day in Persian, whence it wu incorporat- 
ed to Arabic, like many other Iranian words, at the time anterior to Mohammed. 
This word is to be found in the Litthuanian language (a link of the Arian stock) slop 

* in the form damd, meaning a song (the mental fiction of the poet). 
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lage^ district and province. Therefore kill them (the wicked) 
with the sword ! 

The fifth secfion (Hfi) of this Gfitlias (Yas. 32.) one of the 
most difficult pieces of the whole Yasna. It depicts in glowing 
cobim idolatry, and its evil consequences. The prophet directs 
his speech against the devas or gods in the following manner. 

3. Ye devas have sprung out of the evil spirit .who takes 
possession of you by intoxication (Soma), bleaching you manifold 
arts to deceive and destroy mankind, for which arts you are noto- 
rious every where. • • 

4^ Inspired by this evil spirit you have invented spells, which 
are applied by the most wicked pleasing the devas only, but re- 
jected by the good spirit ; but the wicked perish through the 
wisdom and holiness of the living wise spirit. 

5. Ye gods and thou evil spirit ! ye by means of your 
base mind, your base words, your base actions rob mankind 
of its earthly and immortal welfare by raising the wicked to 
power. 

Of the sixth and seventh Has (Yas. 33-34) I give only a few 
verses in translation. 

33,2. Who are|oppose(l in their thoughts, words and actions to 
the wicked, and think of the welfare of creation,’*' their efforts will 
be crowned by success through the mercy of Ahuramazda. 

3. Whether of two lords, of two yeomen, of two bondmen, f 
behaves himself well towards a religious man (an adherent to the 
Zoroastrian religion), and furthers the works of life by tilling 
the soil : that one will mce be in the fields of the True and Good 
(i. e. in paradise). 

4. But by means of prayer I will remove from thee (thy com* 
munHy), Mft 2 da ! the irreligiosity and wickedness, the dfsobedi- 

The term ih Stend £» apH existence. It is the consequence of the adherence to 
thej|(Ood|Heiiaid^e.^ 

t These three names ef the members of the ancient Iranian community are very 
frequently pasd, in the gSthSs, but not in the ether boohs of Zeod Aveitai The word 
for lordT' is • qAiMi 1. e. ewncar, that for yeoman : i. e. assocante» ftuindL 

that for bondman vnrAieiin i. e. workknan, labourer. 

19 ■ * 
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ence of tlio lord and the falsehood of the servant belonging to him 
and his yeoman, and frustrate the most wicked designs plotted 
for destroying the fields. ^ 

14. Among the priests Zarathustra maintains the opinion, 
that the peculiar nature of each body (living creature) subsists 
through the wisdom of the good mind, through the sincerity of 
action, and the hearing of, and keeping to, the revealed word. 

34,1. Immortality^^ truth, wealth, health, all these gifts to be 
granted in consequence of (pious) actions, words, and woTrship- 
ping, to these men (who pray here),, are plentiful in thy possession, 
Ahuramazda ! 


7— GATHA USTAVAITI (Yasna 43-46).* 

Whilst the first Gatha appears to be a mere collection of frag- 
ments of songs and scatteied verses made without any other plan 
than to transmit to posteiity what was believed to bo the true 
and genuine sayings of the prophet, in this second gatha wo may 
observe a certain scheme earned out. Although it contains, with 
the exception of a few verses only (46, 13-17) > all sayings of 
Zarathustra himself, yet they have not been put together, as is 
the case in many other instances, irrespective of their contents, 
but in a certain order with the view of presenting the followers 
of the prophet a true image of the mission, activity, and teaching 
of their great master. In the first section of this gfitha (43), his 
mission by the order of Ahuramazda, is announced, in the second 
(44) ho receives instructions from the supreme Being about the 
^highest matters of human speculation, in the third (45) he ap- 
pears as a prophet before a large assembly of his countrymen to 
propound to them h's new doctrines, and in the fourth or last 
section (^), we find different verses referring to the fate of the 
prophet, the congregation which he established end his most emi- 
nent friends and supporters. 

* See the text -with a litoral latin traDelatioo in my linger voirk on the QathM II* 
pp. 2 18, aad the commeattf y on it 11. pp. SS-IM, 
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Tliis gutha being tlio most important piece of the whole Zend 
Avei|ta, from which to obtain an accurate knowledge of Zarathus- 
tra’s teaching aAd activity, I submit to the reader in the following 
pages a translation of the whole of it. 

1 (43.) 

1. Blessed is he, blessed are all men, to whoio the living 

wise god of his own command should grant those two everlasting 
powefs (wholesomeness and immortality). For this very good 
I beseech Thee (Ahuramazda). Mayost thou through thy angel 
of piety (Armaiti) give me happiness, the good true things, and 
the possession of the goo*d mind ! * 

2. I believe Thee to be the best being of all, the source of 
light for the world. Every body shall choose Thee (believe in 
thee) as the source of light, Thee, Thee, holiest spirit Mazda ! 
Thou Greatest all good true things by means of the power of thy 
good mind at any time, and promisest us (who beliovo in Thee) a 
long life. 

3. This very man (Sraosha, Serosh), may go (and lead us) to 
Paradise, he who used to show us the right paths of happiness 
both in the earthly life and in that of the soul, in the present crea*- 
tions, where thy spirit dwells, the living, the faithful, the generous, 
the holy, Mazda ! 

4. I will believe Thee to be the powerful holy (god) Mazda ! 
For thou givest with thy hand, filled with helps, good to the pious 
man, as well as to the impious, by means of the warmth of the 
fire* strengthening the good things. From this reason the 
vigour of the good mind has fallon to my lot. 

^ 5* Thus 1 believed in Thee as the holy God, thou living Wise !* 
Because, I beheld Thee to be the primeval cause of life in the 
creation. For thou .hast made (instituted) holy customs and 
words, thou liast given a bad fortune (emptiness) to the base, and 
a good to the good man. I will believe in Thee, thou glorious 

God ! in the last (future) period of creation. 

♦ 

e The fire » mppesed ia the SSend*A veito end the Yedas to be eprood 
ee the casie of all llfe.^ 
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6. In wliatever period of my life I believed in Thee, living 
Wise ! in that thou earnest with wealth and with the good^mind 
through the actions of which our manours tlll'ive. To these 
(men who -arc present) Arinaiti’*' tells the everlasting laws, given 
by thy intellect, which nobody may abolish. 

7. Thus I believed in Thee, thou holy living wise Spirit ! 
therefore he (Sraosha) came to me and asked : who art thou ? 
whose son art thou ? How dost thou at present think to 
increase and improve thy estates and their beings (to incre^e the 
power of the good mind in all thy territories where thou ap- 
pearcst) ? 

8. ^ replied to him : Firstly, I am Zarathustra. I will show 

myself as a destroyer to the. liars as well as be the comforter 
for the religious men. As long as I can praise and glorify Thee, 
thou Wise ! 1 shall enlighten and awaken all that aspire to 

property ( who wish to separate themselves from the nomadic 
tribes and become settlers in a certain country). 

9. Thus I believed in Thee, the holy one, thou living Wise ! 
therefore ho came to me with the good mind (and I asked him) : 
To whom dost thou wish the increase of this life should be 
communicated ? Standing at thy fire amongst thy worshippers 
who pray to Thee, I will be mindful of the truth (to improve all 
good things) as long as I shall be able. 

10. Thus mayest thou grant me the truth. Then I shall call 
myself, if accompanied by the angel of piety, a pious obedient 
man. And I will ask in the behalf of both of usf whatever thou 
mayest be asked. For the king will, as it is only allowed to* 
mighty men, make Thee for thy answers a mighty fire (to cause 

‘ thy glory and adoration to be spread over many countries 
the splendour of a blazing large flame). * 

11. Thus I believed in Tliee, the holy one, thou living Wise ! 
Therefore he (the angel Sraosha) came to me, with the good mind. 
For because I, who am your most obedient servant amongst 

• The genioB of earth. " 

t Refers to Zarathustra and Kava Tistespa, for whM weMun and renown the pro- 
phet is here praying. 
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men, am ready to destroy the enemies first by tlie recital of youi* 
words : so tell me the best to be done.. 

12. And \v4ien thou earnest to instruct me, and toldst me 
the true things ; then thou gavest mo thy comiuand not to 
appear (before large assemblies as a prophet) without having 
received a (special) revelation, before the angel Sraosha endowed 
with the sublime truth, which may impart your good^truo things 
to the two friction woods (by means of which the holiest fire, 
the sburceof all good in the creation, is produced) for the benefit 
(of all beings) have come to me. 

J3. Then I believed in Thee, the holy one, thou living Wise ! 
Therefore he came to me with the good mind. Lot ihe obtain 
the things which I wished for ; grant me the gift of a long life ; 
none of you may detain it from me for the benefit of the good 
creation subject to thy dominion. 

14. Therefore the powerful proprietor of all goods (Sraosha) 
com*municated to me, his friend, knowledge of thy Helps (tliy pow- 
ers) ; for endowed with all the gifts granted by Thee, as to the va- 
rious kinds of speech, like all other men, who recite thy prayers, I 
was resolved upon making my appearance in piihlic as a prophet. 

1 5. Thus I believed in Thee, thou holy one, thou living Wise ! 

There he came to me with the good mind. May the greatest liap- 
piness brightly blaze out of these fiames ! may the number of 
the worshippers of the liar (bad spirit) diminish ! may all 
those (that are here present) address themselves to the priests 
of the holy fire ! * 

16. Thus prays, living Wise! Zarathustra and every holy 
(pure) man for all that choose (as their guide) the holiest spirit. 
Essence and truth (the foundations of the good creation) may bo- 
come predominant in the world ! In every being, which beholds 
the sun's light, Armaiti (the genius of piety) may reside ! She 
wrho causes by her actions through the good mind all growth. 

2 ( 44 .) 

1. That I will ask Thee, tell me it right, thou living God ! 

* Reftn to Ahamuiifizda i^ the archangels, forming the celestied council. 
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whether your frienJ (SraoshaJ be willing to recite his own hymn 
as prayer to my friend (Frashaostra or VistS;§pa), thou Wise ^ 
and wlicther he should come to us with the good mind, to per- 
form for us true actions of friendship.* 

2. That I will ask Thee, tell me it right, thou living God! How 
aios§ the best present life (this world) ? By what means are the 
present thipgs (the world j to be supported ? That spirit, the holy, 
(Vohu mano) o true wise spirit ! is the guardian of the beings to 
ward o(F from them every evil, he is the promoter of all life. 

3. That 1 will ask Thee, tell me it right, thou living God 1 
Who was in the beginning the father and creator of truth ? 
Who inide the sun and stars the way ? Who causes the moon 
to increase and wane if not thou ? I'his 1 wish to know except 
what I already know. 

4. That I will ask Thee, tell me it right, thou living God ! 
Who is holding the earth and the skies above it ? Who made 
the waters an(f the trees of the field ? Who is in the winds and 
storms that tliey so quickly run ? Who is the iMator of the 
good minded beings, tbou Wise ? 

5. That I will ask Thee, tell me it right, thou living God ! 
Who made the lights of good effect and the darkness ? Who 
made the sleep of good effect and the activii^ ? Who made 
morning, noon and night, reminding always the priest of his 
duties ? 

6. That I will ask Thee, tell me it, thou living God ! what 

verses 1 shall recite, if the following ones have l^en recited :f 
(a) Piety doubles the truth by her actions, (b,) Be collects wealth 
with the good mind, (c,) Whom hast thou made for the imperislH 
able cow RSnyoskereti ^ 

7. That I will ask Thee, tell me it right, thou living Gp4 i 

» The meanioi is : the prophet wants to ascertain frm^ljtarai^uda. whether 
the Genius Scroidi would make communications to his (w]t3(epW’s) friend. 

t Here are quoted tbe^heginning words of three eertainljr ancient prayers which 
are no longer known.' ' • , ' . ^ 

This is a mythological name of the earth to be found in , the OSfiias only. It 
pieans ** producing the two IHction woods (two woodeSedslie,^ means of robbing 
wliicli hre was proUaced).'; Soe my work on the 
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Who has prepared the Bactrian (lerekhdha) home with its proper- 
ties? Who fashioned, moving up and down,.like a weaver, the ex- 
cellent son out of the father ?* To become acquainted with these 
things, I approach Thee, wise, holy spirit ! creator of all beings ! 

8. That I will ask Thee, tell me it right, thou living God ! 
What soul (what guardian angel) may tell me good things, to 
^perform five times (a day)*|- the duties which are enjoined by 

thyself, thou Wise«l aiid to recite those prayers which are. com- 
muni&ted for the welfare of all beings by the good mind. What 
good, intended for the increase of life, is to be had : that may 
come io me. 

9. ' That I will ask Thee, tell me it right, thou liviifg God ! 
How shall I bless that creed which thy friend (Serosh) who protects 
it with a true and good mind in the assembly of the heavenly 
spirits^ to promulgate to the mighty king.. 

10. That I will ask Thee, instruct me right, thou living 
God ! in the faith which, being the best of all, nfay protect mjr 
possession and may really produce the good things, by means of 
the words, and actions of the angel of the earth. My heart 
wishes (it is my lively desire), that I may know Thee, thou Wise ! 

11. That I will ask Thee, tell me it right, thou living God ! 
how the angel Qf^parth| may visit those men to whom the belief 
in Thee is preacheil. By these there 1 am acknowledged a 
prophet ; but alt dissenters are regarded as my enemies. 

12. .That I will ask Thee, tell me it right thou living God ! 

who is the religious man and who £he impious, after whom 
I wish to inquire ? With whom of both is the black spirit^ 
and with whom the bright one^ Is it not right to consider the 
impious man who attacks me or Thee to be a black one ? ^ • 

* This refers to the production of fire by means of two wcoden sticks, which was 
ifiL ancient times the moat sa^d way of bringing into existence the fire, commonly 
of^ed * Ahorameada's tny work on the Qathas 11. pag. Bl>82. 

t The Bo-called fire gftU| : HfLvfttiiin from O-IO a. u., Rapithwan 10 a. m— 3 r. |f., 
Uzaydirina from 3 r. (sunset), Aiwi^ruthrema from G<12 p. u., Uahphkia 

from 12-G A. ic. ^ 

X This teferi totlw wandeziii^ 'of Annaiti, the geniu/^ earth, hr Which n to 
qgderatood the pfafpepi hf ^cnlttue and the arts of a more civilized liftpi ' , 
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13. That I will ask Thee, tell me it right thou living God ! 
How shall we drive away the destruction (destroyer) from this 
place to those, who full of disobedience do not'respect the truth 
in keeping it, nor caie about the thriving of the good mind (that 
it may be diffused all over'the earth). 

« 14. That I will ask Thee, tell me it right, thou living God ^ 
llow shall 1 deliver the destroyer to the hands of truth to he 
annihilated by means of the hymns for 'tBy praise ? If thou 
Wise ! commiuiicatest to me an efficacious spell to be applied 
against the impious man, then 1 will destroy every difficulty and 
every misfortune. 

15. ""That I will ask Thcc, tell me it right, thou living God ! 
When or to whom of the Loids givcst thou as pioprietor this fat 
flock (of sheep), two aimies being gathered for a combat in 
silence, by means of those sayings which thou Wise! art desirous 
of pronouncing ? 

16. That I will ask Thee, tell me it right, thou living God ! 
who killed the hostile demons of different shapes, to enable me to 
become acquainted with the rules established for the course of 
the two Ihes (physical and spiritual) ? So may the angel Serosh, 
assisted by the good mind, shine for every one towards whom 
thou art propitious. 

17- That I will ask Thee, tell me it right, thou living God ! 
How may I come to your (of God and the angels) dwelling place 
to hear you sing ? Aloud I express my wish to obtain the help of 
the angel of integrity, and that of immortality, by nieafle of that 
bolig which is a treasure of truth. " ’ 

18. That 1 will ask Thee, tell me it right, thou living GM I 
*How shall I, thou tiue ! spend this gift, ten pregnant mares and 

cNcn more* to obtain in future the two powers of integri^ 
(whqlcaoiponess) and immortality, in the same way as tlmu |uil 
granted them to these men (to others, known to the pro- 
phets) ? ^ , 

19. That I will ask Tlieo, tsB me thou liyin|p;^G54 ^ 

* Kefers to fi mciUicg.* Saonficefl oi animali it ZAsthustii^ 

tiino. 
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How is the first intellect’*' of that man, who does not return what 
he has received to the ofierer of this gift,f of him, who does not 
grant any thing *to the speaker of truth ; for the last^ntellect of 
this man (his doing) is already known to me. 

20. What are, thou good ruler Mazda ! the devas (bad 
spirits) ? Thus I might ask Thee for those who attack th» 
good existence (the good beings), by whose means tho«priest and 
piophet of the idols expose the earth (the cultivated countries) to 
destruction ; and I wish to Imow besides what the false prophet 
has gained by doing so. Do not, o true God ! grant him a field 
to fence it in (to make it his own property). 

3 (45.) 

1. All ye, who have come from nigh and far, listen now and 
hearken to my speech. Now 1 will tell you all about that pair 
of spirits how it is known to the wdse. Neither the ill-speaker 
(the devil) shall destroy the second (spiritual) life, nor that 
man, who being a liar with his tongue, professes the false 
(idolatrous) belief. 

2. I will tell you of the two primeval spirits of life, one of 
whom, the white one, told to the black ; Do not follow me, the 
thoughts, the words, the intellects, the lores, the sayings, the 
actions, the meditations, the souls ?| 

3. I will tell you the first thought of this life which the 
living Wise communicated to me, to those among you who do 
not live according to the sayings (of Odd and his angels) as I 
think and pronounce them : to these men the end of life (ex- 
perience) may be a help.§ 

4. Thus 1 will tell wliich is the best substance of this life. • 
The Wise, who created it, possesses it by means of truth; I will 

* Tha first and lecond intellects are notiona of the Zoroastrian philosophy ; see the 
fourth Essay. The first intellect is tliat which is innate to the soul which came from 
heaven, the second is that one which man himself acquired by experience. 

t That is to say * who is ungratoful towards god.* 

X All things are now following me, 1 am the only real master and lord, thy empire 
is nothing but illnsion. ^ 

( The meaning is: expexienct nill convince tliemof the truth of the prophet's wards. 

20 
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$peah of him^ the father of the good active sense (mind), \vhose 
daughter Armaiti is endowed with good actions. Not is the 
being, who creates all, to be deceived.^ ^ 

6. 1 will tell what the holiest (^God) delivered to me, the 

word, the best to be heard by men, to all who pay me attention 
and who have come here for this purpose. Wholesomeness and 
immortality are by means of the good mind's actions in the 
possession of the living Wise. 

6. Thus I will tell you of the greatest of all (Sraoshji),*Who is 
praising the truth, and doing good, and of all who are gathered 
round him (to assist him) by order of the holy spirit (Ahura- 
mazda).** The living Wise may hear me; by means of his good- 
ness the good mind increases (in the world). Ho may lead me 
with the best of his wisdom. 

7. By means of his power and his rule the generations gone 
by subsisted, and also li.Qse to come will subsist on him. The 
sincere man’s mind is aspiring to the everlasting immortality, 
the destroyer of the wicked ; she is in the possession of the 
living W ise, the Lord of the creatures. 

8. Him, whom I desire to worship and celebrate with my 
hymns, 1 beheld just now with my eyes, him, who knows the 
truth, him, the living Wise, as the source of the good mind, the 
good action and the good word. So let us put down our gifts of 
praise in the dwelling place of the heavenly lingers (angels).* 

9. Dim will 1 adore with our good mind, .him, who is 
always propitious to us at day and night ; he, the living Wise, 
who by his own labour is making the properties (to the religious 
men), may advance the thriving of our cattle and our men, and 
•through the sublimity of the good mind protect the truth. 

10. Him will I adore with the prayers of our devotion, who 
is known alone to be the living Wise ; because he is acknow- 
ledged as intelligent and endowed with the true good mind. 
In his empire there are wholcsomeness and immortality ; hs 
grants this world these two everlasting pjS^ers. 

« The meaning is : onr prayen, offered here, may go up to heaves, to be heard before 
the throne of Ood. * ’ 
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1 1 • He, who thinks the idols and, besides, all those men who 
think of mischief only, to be base, and distinguishes such people 
from those who think of the right : his friend, brothe^ or father 
is Ahurainazda himself, ^hus is the saying of the Supreme 
fire priest. ^ 

4. (46). 

1. To what country shall I go ? where shall I take my refuge? 
what country is sheltering the master (Zarathustra) and his 
companion ? None of the servants pays reverence to me nor 
the wicked rulers of the country. How shall I worship Thee 
further, living Wise ? 

2. 1 know that I am helpless. Look at me being ^amongst 
few men, for I have few men (I have lost my followers or they 
have left me) ; I implore Thee weeping, thou living god who 
grantest happiness as a friend gives a present to his friend. 
The good of the good mind is in thy own possession thou True* ! 

4. The wicked man enjoys the fields of the angel of truth 
who is protecting the earth in the district as well as in the 
province ; but by choosing evil, instead of good, he can not 
succeed in his deeds. Who drives him out of his dominion, 
or out of his property, thou Wise ! lie is going further on the 
paths of good intellect.f 

5. If in future a ruler takes hold of one who trespasses the 
law, or if a noble man takes hold of one who violates tlie bonds 
of friendship, or if a religious man living righteously takes hold 
of a wicked man : he shall, then, diaviiig learnt it, inform 
the master : into distress and utter want he shall be thrown 
to be unhappy. J; 

6. But who, although he may be able, docs not go to him 


* These two verses (1. 2.) refer evidently to Zarathustra's persecution. 1 omit the 
third verse consisting of several sentences which seem not to be connected with each 
other. See my work on the Gathas II pag. 130.31. 

f It is considered to be a gpod'work to destroy the enemies of agriculture, becanse 
by laying waste the culUvat^lioil they cause great damage to the good creation. 

% This and the following verses refer to the breaking of solemn promises (caUed 
mthra see Vend.4) and apostasy. 4 
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(the chief of the community), he may, however, follow the cus- 
toms of the untruth now prevailing.* For he is a wicked 
man whom another wicked considers to be «the best one, 
and lie is religious man whose friend the religious one is. 
Such sayings of old hast thou revealed, o Wise ! 

7. Whof is appointed protector of my property, Wise ! 
when the wicked endeavour to hurt me ? who else, if not thy 
fire, and tfiy mind, through which thou hast created the exis- 
tence (good beings), thou living God ! Tell me the ^ower 
necessary for holding up tho religion. 

8. Who spoils my estates, and does not choose me by 
bowing before my fire (the symbol of tho deity), retribution may 
be made to him for his person in the same way. He shall be 
excluded from every good possession, but not from a bad one 
filled up with evils, o thou Wise ! 

9. Who is that man, who whilst supporting me, made mo 
first acquainted with thee as the most venerable being as the 
living true God J ? The true sayings revealed by the maker of the 
earth§ come to my hands by means of thy good mind. 

10. What man or what woman, thou living Wise ! performs 
the best actions, known to thee, for the benefit of this (earthly) 
life, promoting thus the truth for the angel of truth, and spread- 
ing thy rule through the good mind, as well as gratifying all those 
men, who are gathered round me, to adore the heavmly spirits : 
all these I will lead over the bridge of the gathei^ (heavenly 
bridge)T[ to paradise, 

11. The sway is given into the hands of the priests and pro- 

« The meamag is ; that man, -who does not assist in punishing such crimes ss 
r^ostasy and promise breaking are, is himself an infidel and not more to be recog> 
nizcd ns a member of the Zoroastrian community. 

t This verse is one of the most celebrated prayers used by the Pances now-a- 
days. It is the so called Serosh hdj, ^ 

J TJiis I'ofers very likely to the giua urva • the soul of earth' to whose oracles 4e 
prophet was constantly listening. 

§ Lit. the cutter of tho cow ; see pag. 189. 40. 

^ None can enter Paradise without having first passedl^ * bridge of the Oatbercr* 
(called Chinvai), the passing of which can be facilitated te the deceased by prayers 
recited for him. " * 
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pilots of idols, who by their atrocious actions, endeavour to destroy 
the human life. Actuated by their own spirit and mind, they 
ought to avoid •the bridge of the gatherer to remain^ for ever in 
the dwelling place of destruction (hell). 

12. When after the defeat of the enemy Fryfina the true 
rites (fire-worship and agriculture) arose amongst the (Iranian) 
tribes, and their allies, thou fenced*st with stakes the earth's 
estates. Thus the living Wise having fenced them all, he assigned 
them to those men (his worshippers) as property.* 

13. Who amongst men pays zealously reverence to 
Zarathustra Spitarna, such one is fit to deliver in public his lore. 
To him (Zarathustra) the living Wise entrusted the life (the 
existence of all good beings to protect them) ; for him he esta- 
blished through the good mind the estates ; him we think to bo 
your (of thyself and thy angels) good friend, thou True ! 

14. Zarathustra! Who is thy sincere friend to assist in 
performing the great work ? Or, who will deliver it in public ? 
The very man to do it, is KavS VistfiApa. I will worship through 
the words of the good mind all those whom thou hast elected at 
the heavenly meeting. 

15. Ye sons of Hechataspa Spitarna ! to you I will speak; 
because you distinguish right from wrong. By means of your 
actions, the truth, contained in the ancient commandments of the 
living God, has been founded. 

16. Venerable Frashostra ! Go thou with those helpers 

whom we both have elected for the benefit of the world (the good 
beings) to that field where Piety resides, attended by Truth, 
where the stores of the Good Mind may be acquired, where is the 
dwelling place of the living Wise (i. e. Paradise). • 

17- Wherefrom you only blessings not curses, f venerable 

e Here the origin of the so called gaUhoi i. o. 'possessions, estates, so veiy fre- 
quently alluded to in the Zendayesta, is described. We must understand by them 
ti)e oiiginitl settlements of the Iranians exposed to constant attacks from the part of 
nomadic tiibcs. ’ 

t When on earth, they used to pronounce curses^ veil as blessings. But in Paira- 
disc only good no bad words can bo heard from them. They were colebiated maguiana 
{magavnsj. * 
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wise JSmEspas ! are to be heanl, always (protecting) the goods 
of the leader and perfoi iner of the sacred rites, namely of the liv- 
ing Wise Imnself, endowed with great intellectual power. 

18. For him, who bestowed most favours on me, 1 collect all 

the best of my goods acquired through the Good Mind. But to 
their last shifts 1 will put all those, thou Wise, True ! who have 
put us to^thern. I will beseech you to assist me. Such is 
my decision conceived according to my intellect and under 
standing. • . 

19. Who nialres increase this very life by means of truth to 
the utmost for me, wlio am Zaratliustra myself, to such one tlie 
first (earthly) and the otlier (spiritual) life will bo granted as 
a reward together with all goods to be had on the imperishable 
earth. Thou, living Wise ! art the very owner of all these things 
to the greatest extent, thou, who art my friend, W^ise ! 


8 . 

THE THREE LAST GATHAS (SPENT A-MAINYUS 
YS. 47-50; VOIlU-KHSHATHUEAl 51; VAIIISTOISTIS 

53.) * 

These three collections of ancient songs are much smaller, 
than the two first; the fourth and fifth consist, each of one Hfi, 
(chapter) only. I give hero only a short account of them together 
with a translation of a few verses. The several chapters, except 
the last of tlie tliird Gatlia (50), form, as regards composition, 
nowhere a whole, hut are, on an average, mere collections of 
detached verses, which Avere pronounced at different occasions 
either by Zarnlhustra himself, or his disciples. While in the 
two first Gathas the majority of verses can be traced to 
Zaratliustra himself, in these three last Gathas, most Akerses 
appear to be tlie work of the master’s disciples, such as Jfim&spa, 
Frashostra, Vistfispa, others perhaps even that of their pupils, be- 
cause all of them are spoken of (chiefly 51) with high rever- 

47,1. Ahuramazda gh^es through the white (holy) Spirit, 

» Sw my Gcnn&n work vol. 11. p*gg. 20—38, wd 1J5— 217- 
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appearing in the best thought, ihe truth of speech, and the 
sincerity of action, to this world (universe) wliolesomeness 
(HaurvatfcTi), and immortality (AmeretCit), weaUh (Khsha- 
thra) and devotion (Armaiti).* 

2. From his (Ahuramazda’s) holiest spirit all good has 
sprung in the words, which are pronounced by the tongue of 
the Good Mind (Voliumand)^ and the works wropght’by the 
hands of Armaiti (angel of the earth). By means of such a 
liuowledge Mazda himself is the father of all truth (in 
thought, word, and deed). 

48f4. He who created, by means of his wisdom, the good and 
naught mind in thinking, words, and deeds, rewards fiis obedi- 
ent Ibllowers with prosperity. Art thou (Mazda !) not he, 
in whom is the last cause of both intellects (good, and evil) 
hidden ? 

48,10. When will appear, thou Wise ! the men of vigour and 
courage to j)(dlute that intoxicating liquor (the Soma) ? 
This diabolical art makes the idol priests so overbearing, 
and the evil spiriti reigning in the countries, increases this 
p’tWe.f 

49,4. Tliose poor (wretches) who, instigated by their base 
minds, cause mischief and ruin to the wealthy (settlers) 
through the spells uttered by their longues, who are devoid 
of all good works and find delight in evil doings only, — such 
men produce the devils (dtvasj by means of their pernicious 
thoughts. * 

6. Mazda himself, and the prayers offered hj mcn^ and every 
one who is a truly noble son of Armaiti (the earlb), as well 
as all that are in thy dominions, 0 living ! will protect this 
faith (Zoroastrian religion) by means of the good Mom 
mind. 

* Ahuramazda is in this and the following two verses desrnbecl as the only God 
and Spirit, in whom good and evil likewise originates. All the Ameslia Spentas 
(archangels) of the latter Psrseevni are only his gifts. 

t This verse refers to the Brahmanic Boma worship, which, as the cause of so much 
evil, WAS cursed by Zarathustra. See the Znd paragraph in the 4th Kssay. > 
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1 1. Tlie spirits oj the deceased^ are figliting against the wicked^ 
ill-minded, ill-speaking, evil doing, evil thinking, disbelievers 
(in the true god, Ahuramazda). Such men will go to Hell ! 

60,6- Zarathiistra is the prophet who, through l»is wisdomf and 
truth, utters in words the sacred thoughts (mantras). 
Through his tongue he mokes known to the world, the laws 
giveq by myj intellect, the mysteries hidden in my mind. 

10. All the luminal ics with their bright aj’pearances, all that 
is endowed with a radiant eye by the good mind, stars and 
the sun, the day’s foreteller, wander in ilieir spheres to thy 
praise, thou living, true, wise Spirit ! 

61,6. The living Wise bestows, through his power, the best of 
all upon him who brings offerings to please him ; but the 
worst of all will fall to the lot of him wlio does not worship 
God in the last time of the world (when the good is engaged 
in a hard struggle against the bad). 

7. Thou who hast created earth, water and trees, give me 
immortality (Amcretfit), and prosperity (HaurvatSt), holiest 
spirit ! Those everlasting powers I will praise with a good 
mind. 

16. Zarathustra assigned in times of yore as a reward to the 
Magavas§ the Paradise, where first of all Mazda himself was 
gone ! You, immortal saints ! have in your hands through 
your good and true mind those two powers^f (to obtain 
everlasting life). 


* In the original : i. e. lonls. In the other booki the cotamon name of the 

spirits of the deceased pious Zorastrians, 'who are fighting against the attacks, made by 
the hellish empire upon the kingdom of light and goodness, is Fravaahia i. e. 
protectors, which name is, however, never tu be met with in tlie GAthas. 

f Lit. through mazda'* * * § which word is, now and then, used in the appellative 
sense *• wisdom.” 

\ The speaker in this verse, as well as in the whole 50th chapter, is .the geua urvd. 

§ This word is the original form of ** Magi,” which name was giveivin later times to 
all the Persian priests. Its form in the cuneiform inscriptions is maguah. According 
to this verse it seems to have denoted the earliest followers of Zarathustra. 

\ These are AmarttdU and EaurvatdU fche two last of the 7 Archangels in the 
Parseeism of later periods. 
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16. Kavft Tistfispa obtained through the possession of the 
spiritual power (maga)^ and through the verses» which the 
good min(f had revealed, that knowledge whielt the living 
Wise himself, as the cause of truth, has invented. 

!7. Frashostra, the noble, wished to see my Highland 
(berekhdha Armaiti i. e. Bactria) to propagate there the 
good* religion. Ahuramazda may bless this undertaking ! cry 
/iloud that they must aspire after truth ! 

51,18. The wise J^mSspas, the noble, illustrious, who have the 
good mind with truth, prefer the settled life"^, saying : let me 
have it, because I cling to thee, Mazda ! 

53,1. It is reported that Zaratliustra Spitama possessed the 
best good ; for Ahuramazda granted him all, that may be 
obtained by means of a sincere worship, for ever, all that 
promotes the good life, and he is giving the same to all 
those, who keep the words, and perform the actions enjoined 
by the good religion. 


9. 

YASNA HAPTANHAITI AND THE OTHER MINOR 
PIECES OF THE OLD YASNA. 

The Yapia haptanhaiti or, as its name indicates, the Yasna, 
composed of 7 Has (comprising the sections from Yas. 35—41), 
is, though written in the GStha dialect, to be distinguished from 
the G&tlias. It is undoubtedly very old, but there is no sufficient 
evidence to trace it to Zaratbustra* himself. Its contents are 
simple prayers, in prose, which are to be offered to Ahuramazda, 
the Amesha spentas, the Fravashlsi to the fire, as the symbol of 
Ahuramazda, who appears in its blazing flame (Yas. 36,l.),,to 
the earth and oth5r female genii (called gend i. e. wife, Greek 
gyne^ see Yas. 38,1.), as the angel, presiding over food {izM cor- 
responding to ila^ a name of earth, in the Veda), devotion, speech, 
etc. ; to the waters, to the animating spirit of creation, and to all 

• This can be understood only, if one bean in mind, that the Zuroaa^an religion 
^ has aviaen at the time of tranaition from the pastoral life to agrienUnm. The klpdred 
Brahmanic tribes, who were inimical to this new mode of life conrU^ned fa* the 
pastoral life of their aneeatme. Agricaltnre was Gonsidctted as a t«3ig!etia duty^ the 
anciebt Zoroaatriana. 

> 21 . 
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beings of the good creation. Compared \vith the GSthas, they re*- 
present the Zoroastrian religion not in its original unaltered, but 
in a somewhat developed and altered state. The high philoso- 
phical ideas which are laid down in Zarathustra’s own songs, are 
partially abandoned, and partially personified, and the philosophi- 
cal, tlieological and moral doctrines have given way to the custom, 
which has ^remained up to this time, of addressing prayers to all 
beings of the good nature, irrespective of their being mere abstract 
nouns, as Asha i. e., truth, growth, Vohii mawd, good mind, or real 
objects, as waters, trees, fire. The formula, by which here and in 
the younger Yasna, to which tho Yasna haptanhaiti has un- 
doubtedly furnished the model, the prayers begin, viz. yaxamaidSy 
wo worship, is entirely strange to tho GSthas, as well as the invo- 
cation of waters, female genii, etc. ; even tho names ‘ Amesha 
Spenta’ (except in the heading of 28,1. see pag. 1.39) as 
tho general term for the highest angels, and Fravashi, which 
is so extremely frequent in the later Zend literature, are never to 
be met with in those metrical pieces. 

Although they are younger than the CSthas, still they have 
just claims to be considered as more ancient and original than 
tltfe pieces of tho younger Yasna. A very striking proof, besides 
the difference of dialect, is, tliat tho objects of worship are much 
fewer than in the younger prayers, that, for instance, the six 
seasons, the five divisions of the day, the five Gathas, Zoroaster, 
the sacred branches (Barsom), the sacred drink (Iloma) etc. never 
are mentioned in “ Yasna of seven chapters.” It formed 
originally a separate book, was very likely composed by one of 
the earliest successors of Zoroaster, and stands in the middle 
between the Gathas, and the younger Yasna, 

In the following 1 shall give some extracts from it. 

35,1. VYe worship Ahuramazda the pure, the master of purity. 
We worship the Amesha spentas (the archangels), the 
possessors of good, the givers of good. We worship the 
whole creation of the true spirit, both the spiritual and 
terrestrial, all that supports (raises) the welfare of the good 
creation, and the spread of the good Mazdayasna re- 
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2. We praise all good thouglitSy all good words, all good 
deeds, which are and will be (which are being done and 
which have been done)• * ***- and we likewise keejk clean and 
pure all that is good. 

3. 0 Ahurainazda, thou true, happy being ! we strive 
to think, to speak, and to do only what of all actions 
might be best fitted to promote the two lives (that of the 
body and of the soul). 

4. We beseech the spirit of earth by means of these best 
works (agriculture), to grant us beautiful and fertile fields, 

* to the believer as well as to the unbeliever, to him who 
has riches as well as to him who has no possession. 

37,1. Thus we worship Ahuramazda who created and fur- 
thered the spirit of earth, and who created the good waters 
and trees and the luminaries and the earth and all good 
things. 

2. Him we worship by the first prayers which were made by 
the spirit of earth, because of his power and greatness and 
good works. 

3. We worship him in calling him by the Ahura names 
which were chosen by Mazda himself and which are the 
most sacred. We worship him with our bodies and souls. 
We worship him as being united with the spirits (Frava- 
shis) of the pure men and women. 

4. We worship the promotion of all good (Ashein vahistem) 
all that is very beautiful, shining, immortal, bright, every 
thing that is good. 

YASNA 12. 

This chapter written in the Gatha dialect, contains a formula, 
by which the ancient Iranians who were weary of worshipping the 
Devas (Brahmanic gods) and the nomadic life, were received into 
the new religious community, established by Zarathustra Spi- 
tama. 

1. I cease to be a Deva worshipper. I profess to be 

• The words : vernyamnafCS/mcha vdverexyamnan'Smcha (see peg. 81. 84. 8r|^ 

etidently only an ezplenatwry note of the rare words yadaeha (yet) now, end ^ 

anyadachat not now i. e . either in future, or in past. 
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a Zoroastrian Mazdayasna (worshipper of Ahuramazda), an 
enemy of the Devas» and a devotee to Ahura, a praiser of the 
immortal eaints (Amesha spentas), a worshipper of the im- 
mortal saints. 1 ascribe all good things to Ahuramazda, 
who is good, and has good, who is true, lucid, shining, who is the 
originator of all the best things, of the spirit in nature {gdus)^ of 
the growth in nature, of the luminaries and the self shining 
brightness which is in the luminaries. 

2. 1 choose (follow, profess) the holy Armaiti, the good ; 
she may be mine ! I abominate all fraud and injury committed 
on the spirit of earth, and all damage and destruction of the 
quarters of the Mazdayasnas. 

3. 1 allow the good spirits who reside on this earth in the 
good animals (as cows, sheep etc.) to go. and roam about free 
according to their pleasure. I praise, besides, all that is offered 
with prayer to promote the growth of life. I shall cause nei- 
ther damage nor destruction to the quarters^ of the Mazdayasnas, 
neither with my body nor my soul. 

4. I forsake the Devas, the wicked, bad, false, untrue, the 
originators of mischief, who are most baneful, destructive, the 
basest of all beings. I forsake the Devas and those who 
are Devas-like, the witches and their like, and any beingwhatever 
of such a kind. I forsake them with thoughts, words and deeds; 
1 forsake them hereby publicly and declare that all lie and false- 
hood is to be done away with. 

6. 6. In the same way as Z^^rathustra at the time when 
Ahuramazda wA holding conversations and meetings with him 
and both were conversing with each other, forsook the Devas : 
*so do I forsake the Devas, as the holy Zarathustra did. 

7. To what party the waters belong, to what party the trees, 

and tlie animating spirit of nature, to what paity Ahuramazda 
belongs, who has created this spirit and the pure man ; to what 
party Zarathustra, and EavS Yist&spa and Frasjiostra and 
JSm&pa were, of what party all the ancient flrepriests (Soshy- 
afitd) were, the pious, who were spreading the truth : of the 
same party and creed am I. • 

8. I am a Mazdayasna, a Zoroastrian Mazdayasna. I profess 
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this religion bj praising and preferring it to others (the Deva"** 
religion). I praise the thought^ which is good, 1 praise the word 
which is good, I praise the work, which is good. o 

9. 1 praise the Mazdayasna religion, and the pure brother- 

hood, which it establishes, and defends against enemies, the 
Zoroastrian Ahura religion, which is the greatest, best, and most 
prosperous of all that are, and that will be. I ascribe all good 
to Ahuraniazda. This shall be the praise (profession^t of the 
Mazdayasna religion. 

10.— THE YOUNGER YASNA. 

o 

This part of the Yasna, which is written in the common 
Zend language, is, as to the history^ of the Zoroastrian religion, 
of much less importance than the older Yasna. Its contents are, 
however, of a various nature, and form evidently either parts of 
other books, or existed independently. So, for instance, the 
chapters 1 — 8, contain the preliminary prayers to the Izeshne 
ceremony (see page 132), 9 — 11 refer to the preparation and 
drinking of the Homa juice, 57 is a Yasht or sacrificial prayer, 
addressed to the genius Serosh, 19 — 21 are a commentary 
(Zend) on the most sacred prayers : Yathd ahu vairyd^ Ashem 
vohUf and YenhS hdiSm. 

I must refrain here from giving a full account of it, and notice 
only some remarkable passages, and pieces. 

In 18, 5 — 8 there is a small piece of prayer, concluding with 
a benediction by the Highpriest, the two last verses of which 
are of a particular interest. Tlie *Highpriest who calls 
himself Zarathustra (see page 170), addresses all the heads of 
the various divisions of the Iranian empire as follows : ’ 

7. If who am Zarathustra, exhort the headsf of the* houses, 
of the villages, towns, and countries to think and speak and act 
according to the good Zoroastrian Ahuramazda religion. 

* Th« word used is varanat varena lit. choice (Z. ear. to chooie) ; it is, then, 
«p]>lied to religion. 

t The word used iMfratema 8. prathama first. It is one of the PetsUa word> which 
are to be found in the Old Testament Its form there i»partewXm (im is the Hebrew 
plnral), by which the gtsndAs, of the FeniaA empire are meant Xn the sense of,.^ 
head, chief the word ralu ia more lutial in Zend. 
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8. I bless the splendour and vigour of the whole good creation, 
and I curse* the distress and wretchedness of the whole bad 
creation. aWIiat is good and true, that is the best of all. 

(A) HOMA YASHT. 

Chapters 9 and 10 which compose the so-called Homa Yashty 
are, strictijr speaking, no part of the Yasna, but belong to that 
extensive class of Zend literature, which is Icnq^wn by the name of 
Yashts, or sacrificial invocations of a special divine being! Wo 
shall treat afterwards of them. As to style, these two chapters 
contain no prose, but on a closer inquiry wo find them to be verses 
and at flie end (10, 19.) they are even called g&th&o i. e. songs. 
The metro itself is near the Sanscrit Anushtubh (4 times 8 
syllables, with the cesura in the middle of every half verse), 
whicli has given origin to the common Shlokas, but it is ap- 
parently often disturbed. Each half verse consists of 7-9 syllables, 
the normal measure being limited to 8. 

To give the reader an idea of this ancient metre I subjoin here 
the commencement of this Yasht.f 

IMvanim d ratum d I Hcifimd vpdit Zaratkustrem 

morning prayer at time at | Uoiua caino to Zaraihustra 

dtarempairi yaozhdathentem I gdthdo^cha grdvaytC^item. 

(who 'was) fire evci'y VI here cleaning ( and tho songs singing 

d dim pere^at Zarathvstro : I K6 nare alii yim azem 

Him asked Za<atliustra | who, man art thou ? whom 1 

viQpahe anhliis aptvato I frahtem dddarega qaM 

of the whole . 'life endowed with bodies | the best (I) have seen of his own 
gayehi qanva(6 ameahahdf I dat mi aim paiii^aokhta 
body, brilliant, immortal | Then to me that (man) answered 

JIaomi aahava duraoskC : 1 Azem ahmi Zaraihustra 

Haoma pure evil-removing : | 1 am Zaraihustra 

JIaomd ashava duraoshd ; I <f mdm ya^anuha fpitama / 

Homa, the jmre, evil-removing | To me bring worship, spitama 1 

^FrdmUm hunvaiiuha qaretei I Avi ' (daomatni ftdidhi 

mo . squeeze out to taste (me) ; | on me in praise praise 

Fdiha md aparachit j ^oshyaHti piat/En 

as me the other aU | Fire priests prais^. 

The word Homay which is identical with the Vedic word Soma^ 
is used in two meanings in the Zend-Avesta. Fir^t it means 

* For blessing and enrsing one and the same word is used : d frindnA* The same 
peculiarity is to be observed in the old Hebrew word hiriky to give a blessing, and 
to curse. 

t ff e is to be read as monosyllabic : sr ; the idiort ^ does generdly not constitute a 
separate syllable. 
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the branches of a particular tree^’^ the juice of which is extracted 
and drunk befor^ the fire ; secondly they understand by it a 
genius who has poured his life and vigour into that* particular 
plant. Tltere were many stories current in ancient times .about 
the miraculous effects of the drinking ofthelloma juice (a panacea 
for all diseases), which led to the belief, that the performance of 
this ceremony, which is nothing but the very much reroVmed and 
refined. Soma worship of the Brahmans, proves highly beneficial 
to body and soul. These stories were embodied in a song (pre- 
served in Yas. 9.), which being an enumeration of the miracles, 
effected by Iloma, are his praise. Because of their legendary 
interest I give here a brief account of them. 

. Zarathiistra, when once enga ged at morning time in cleaning 
and feeding the sacred fire, and singing the sacred hymns, was 
visited by Homa, who appeared before him with a brilliant 
supernatural body. Being asked by the prophet, who he was, 
he told that he was Homa, and requested him to worship him in 
the same way as the ancient sages and prophets had done. 
Zarathustra began now a conversation with the angel, as to what 
men had worshipped him by extracting and drinking the juice of 
the Homa plant, and what reward they had obtained by it. Homa 
answered, that the first man who had been worshipping him, was 
Viva^ido (see paragraph 1, (b) in the 4tli Essay). His reward 
was the birth of Tima^ the king,f the happy ruler of men in the 
golden age, under whose reign there no death, no scorching 
heat, no benumbing cold, but all happiness, life, immortality 
(see the 2nd fargard of the Vendidad). The second who 
obtained a reward for bis Homa worship, was Athwya [Altin in 
the ShfilinSmah). To liim was born Thraetond {Feridum 
in the Sli&hnfimah), who slew the dragon, called AM dahdha 
{Zohak) with three mouths, three tails, six eyes, thousand scales 
(rings), which was destroying the good creation. 

The third, who worshipped Homa was Thrita {Trita in the 

* The Dustoors obtain them from Persia in a dried state. On their preparation lee 
paragraph 1, (c) in the 4th Essay., 

t Ftma has the constant epithet ** Khihaita'* i. e. king, ruler. The name Jam 9hid 
in the Shahnftmah, ia nothing but corruption of Tima-khthaHa. 
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Veda), the strongest of the S&ma family, of which the hero 
Rustem was an offspring. His reward was ;;he birth of two 
sons : Urvdkhshaya and Keresdspa (GershSsp in the Sh£hnS.mah, 
Krigdgvam the Veda). Keresdspa hectime a great hero. Ho 
killed the dragon Sruvara which had been devouring horses 
and men. 

The folirth benefited by my worship, says Homa at last, was 
your father Pourushaspa. He was rewarded by your bir^i. As 
soon as you were born, he adds further, you recited the sacred 
prayer, yathd ahii vairyS^ which frightened all devils (devas) so 
much as to make them hide themselves beneath the earth. 

Zarathustra, after having attentively listened to the angel’s 
reports, bowed before him and commenced to consecrate the., 
branches of the Homa plant which were before him, in order to 
put into them secret powers. Then ho walked six limes round the 
sacred fire, asking at every turn Homa for a blessing, and sang 
his praise, that he, for instance, procures to old maids good and 
rich husbands, and is bestowing blessings of all kinds upon his 
devotees. He invoked him, sit length, to drive away all evil spirits, 
and guard against all demonical influence. 

In the following chapter (10), which is also a metric^ com- 
position, the praise of Homa, whose branches are meanwhile 
being bruised and water poured over them, is continued^ “ 1 
praise the cloud, and the rain, which make grow thy body on the 
summits of mountains. I praise the high mountains, where thou 
hast grown Homa ! 1 praise the earth, the wide, which is full of 
ways, labouring, thy mother, Homa !” etc. 

From the contents of this Homa Yasht one may clearly see, 
that the Homa worship wa.s not instituted by Zarathustra, but was 
known at a much earlier period. Zarathustra is only said to 
have adopted it. But in the second paragraph of the 4th 
Essa;^, to which 1 must refer here the reader, we shall see that 
he was fighting against the Brahmanic Soma worship and trying 
to overthrow it. 


(B.) Yas. 19, 

This chapter, written in prose, is a kind of theological com- 
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inent&ry on the most sacred prayer Ahumvairya (Honovar). I 
give some of its most interesting passages in translation. 

1.2. Zarathustra asked Aliuramazda : Ahuramazda ! holiest 
spirit ! creator of all the territories which are endowed with 
bodies (filled with living beings), thou pure ! Which was thy 
word, Ahuramazda, that thou spokest unto me before there were 
the heavens, and the waters, and the earth, and the animals, and 
trees, and the fire, the son of Ahuramazda, before ihefe were the 
pious %[ian, and the devils (devas),and carnivorous evil spirits 
(khrafgtra^ and men, before there was the whole living creation 
endowed \vith bodies, which is created by Mazda, and all good 
things of a pure appearance ? • 

3. 4. Ahuramazda then answered : This word were the parts 
of the Ahuna vairya prayer, O Zarathustra Spitama ! which I 
spoke unto thee, before there were the heavens, and the waters, etc. 

6. Who, in this my world, which is endowed with bodies, 
repeats, O Zarathustra Spitama ! one part of the Ahuna vairya 
prayer, or in the course of repeating, mutters it (as spells are 
muttered), or in the course of muttering sings it, or in the course 
of singing prays to it^ — ^liis soul shall 1, who am Ahuramazda, 
carry all three times over the bridge to paradise {Vahista^ 
Beheshi in Pers.). 

7. But who in this my world, which is endowed with bodies, 
O Zarathustra Spitama 1 takes off in muttering a part of the 
Ahura vairya prayer, either the half, or a third, or a fourth, or a 
fifth of it (i. e. who mutilates the prayer), his soul shall I, who 
am Ahuramazda, take out of paradise and carry round about 
the earth in its full length and breadth. 

8. 1 speak continuously this sacred word, which was life, 
and was a master (one of the heads of the good creation), before 
the creation of the day, before the waters, earth, trees, the four 
footed animals, before the birth of the . pure man, before the 

* Sera thedliforent wayiof racitsl art mentiontd tee about them 136. After 
Hinging or leeking eacred venee one preyi to them (the veree^ or gong being congidered 
nt a being) by the formnla : Yaxamaide (we worefaip, pray) : ^hunem vaifim (the 
Ahuna vairya prayer). 

22 
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creation of the archangels (Ameshaspentas) with their beautiful 
bodies. 

9. The^ white, (holy) of my two Spirits* hfls continuously 
spoken it, in order to produce the works of life for Mazda (me) 
in tlie whole good creation, which is, was, and will be. 

18. Who are the heads-}- contained in it ? The head of the 
family, the head of the village, the head of the town (a tribe), 
the head of the country, and Zarathustra as the fifth in all 
countries except the Zoroastrian Haji| (the country Bagha). 
The Zoroastrian Hagha namely has four heads only. ^Wlio are 
these heads ? The head of the family, of the village, of the 
town, and Zarathustra as the fourth. 

(C.) YAS. 57. 

This chapter is devoted to the praise of the angel Sraosha 
(Serosh) ; it is, therefore, called the Serosh Yasht. He is the 
personification of the whole divine worship of the Parsees. This 
Yasht is to be recited at the commencement of the night time. 

2. We worship the angel Serosh, the sincere, the beautiful, 
the victorious, who protects our territories, the true, the master 
of truth, who of Ahunninazda’s creatures first worshipped Ahura- 
mazda by means of spreading the sacred twigs (llarsom), who 
worsliipped tlie Ameshaspentas (the archangels), who worshipped 
the two masters, the two creators§ (thwdresidra)^ who create all 
things. 

3. For his splendour and beauty, for his power ani victory, 
for his praying to the angels in our behalf, I will worship him 
with an audible prayer and with the offering of consecrated 

* The two spirits, united in Ahnramazda, as the only Ood, are : fp$fd6 mainyuB 
(the white) end angr6 mainyus (the black). 

t In the 16th verse was said, that it contains five heads. 

t The word rnjoit (ablat. of a crude form ra^i) is evidently nothing but a feminine 
formation (in t) of Hagha. Its original form was raghyi i. e. what appertain! to 
Bagha, the Bagha territory ; before which has the power of changing gtitteiala 
(ht g) into palatals the gh was changed into/. ^ 

) These are ; spentd-mednyus, and angr^mainyoa ; see above. 
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water (xaothra). He may come to help ua, he, the. victorious 
sincere ISerosh. 

6. He first spread the bundle of sacred twigs (Barsotn), 
that with three, and that with five, and that with seven, and tliat 
with nine stalks, those which were as long as to go up to the 
knees, and those which went as far as the middle of the breast, 
(he spread them) to worship, to praise, to satisfy and extol the 
archangels. * 

7 . * lie first sang the five Giiihaa ot Zarathustra Spitama 
according to their stanzas, and their sentences, distinguishing 
their high and low tones. 

10. He wounds after sunset with his drawn sword the cruel 
demon A^sheind (i. e. attack, rapine). 

15 18. He slays the demon of destruction {devUdrnlchs) 
who prevents tlie growtli of nature, and nuirders its life. He is 
the. guardian and protector of the whole world here below.*** 
He, who never slumbers and is always awake, protects the crea-* 
tures of Ahuramazda ; he guards with his sword drawn,, the 
whole world endowed with bodies, after sunset, against the at^ 
tacks of the demons. He never enjoyed sleep since the two spirits, 
the white, and the black, have created the world ; he is watch- 
ing the territories of the good creation and fighting, at day and 
night against the Devas (demons) of Mazenderan.f He is 
never frightened nor runs away if struggling with the demons; 
but all the demons must flee from him and hide themselves in 
darkness. 

21. He has a palace with 1000 pillars erected on the highest 
summit of the mountain Alborj4 It has its own light from iu- 

* In the original ; fravdis (seethe same Yt. 10,103.) which is of the same origin as 
the modern ’Persian /ar^, down, downwards. The Pelhevi translators (they* 
have pan\j i. 0 . for, before) misunderstood the rare word. 

# 

f. Xp the original : mAtanya, These Mazanian devas, several times allnded to in 
the Zend Avesta, are evidently the Divs of Mazenderan, so well known to the reoden 
of the ShShnAmah. 


X In Zend : Har 6 herszaiti^i, e. the high mountain. 
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side, at\d from outside it is decorated with stars. His victorious 
sword is dtfb sacred prayer Ahuna vairya, and the Tasna of seven 
chapters (scj^ above), and the Fshdsa-prayer (Ya^. 58), and all 
the sections of Yasna. 

24. He walks teaching the religion round about the world. 
Ahuramazda, Yohu-mano, Ashem Yahistem, Ehshathra vairya, 
Spenta Aripaitis, Haurvatat and Ameretat,^ the Ahuric ques-* 
tion, and the Ahuric creed (i. e. their respective angels) believed 
in it (the religion taught by Serosh). 

25. Protect our two lives, that of the body and that of the 
soul, 0 Serosh ! against death, against the attacks of evil 
spirits, \ 7 ive us strength, etc. 

11. YISPARAD. 

The name “ Yisparad’* (Zend : vtfpS raiavS) means ajl 
heads.” By this name a collection of prayers, composed of 23 
chapters, is meant. They are written in the usual Zend Ian* 
guage, and bear, as to their contents, a great resemblance to 
the first part of the younger Yasna (chapt. 1-27). They refer 
to the same ceremony, as that part, viz. to the preparation of 
sacred water, and consecration of certain offerings, such as 
sacred bread, the branches of Homa, with a branch of the pome- 
grante tree, and the juice obtained from them (called P(KraAow 2 a), 
fruits, butter, hair, . fresh milk, flesh, which are carried round 
about the sacred fire, and after having been shown to it, eaten 
by the priest, or by the man, in whose favour the ceremony is 
performed. These offerings, which are nothing but a remnant 
of the ancient Arian sacrifices, so carefully preserved up to this 
day by the Brahmans (see paragraph 1 (c) in the 4th Sssay), 
represent a meal, given to all the heads or chiefs (called ratus) of 
both the visible and invisible ji^orld, who are all severally invoked. 
In Yasnlt (chapt. 1) there are a good many more enumerated Aan 
in the first chapter of Yisparad. In Yasna the enumeration of 
** the heads” is begun by Ahuramazda, and the archangels, while 

* The nx namw aft«r that of Ahniamazda aio thoio sf ttio srchMgib. 
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in Vispai^ad (1) the invitation* ia introduced by the heads of the 
invisible, spiritual (mainyava), and visible, terrestri*(flfu^/Aya) 
world, the chiSTs of all that is on heaven, in water, ^born out of 
of what is walking on its face, of quadrupeds, of water 
crabs.f In this rough division of the created living beings (of 
the good creation only), the whole animal kingdom is comprised. 
The primary type of each class is its respective rafu or head. 
After the heads of the animals, the six heads of the year, or the 
six seasons,! are enumerated, which are now called G&.hflnb£lr8. 
These are believed to have been instituted by Ahuramazda in 
commemoration of the six periods, during which, according to the 
Zoroastrian doctrine, tho world has been created, and are strictly 
observed by the Parsees up to this day. The names of these 
six seasons are : 1, Maidhy^-xaremya (now Medio-zsretn, mid- 
summer), 2, Maidhyd-shema (now Medioshem, mid-winter), 
3. PaitiS’-hahya (now Paytashein, spring) ; 4. Aydthreyia (now 
Yathrem, rainy season) ; 6. Maidhydirya (now Mediarem,* the 
middle of the year) ; 0. Hamaspatlmaddaya (now Hamash- 
patmtdim), the season at which great expiatory sacrifices were 
being brought for the growth of the whole creation § in the ' two 
last months of the year.^f 

After the six seasons, the heads of all the sacred . prayers, 
(which are believed to be angels), including chiefly the 
O&thas, are invited together with the female genii {ghena 

* The formula is : nivMhayemi hankdrayemi^ i. e. 1 invite and prepare for, etc. 
(1 prepare a meal and invite to it). To nivatdhaytmi compare the naivedya of the 
Brahmans, i. e. the food given to tliegoda. By the word ** aham kariehyet i. e. I 
•hall perform a ceremony," the Brahmans begin al^ their ceremonies. 

f Ohanra-hdch,i, e. yrho follow Uie order cAanra, mod. Pera. ehangdu^ crab. 
That the orabs are creatures of Ahuramazda, is already reported by Theopompos ; ilbe 

{ The atfiuent name for ** season" was the word ratu itself, which is preserved in 
the corresponding Sanscrit ritu (the six seasons, as representatives of the Creator 
PrajSpati or Brahma, are often mentioned in the Tedic writings). Bnt after the 
employment of this word in a more general sense, ydre conveyed their meaning. This 
is evidently indentical with " year.** 

§ This implies the name, and its epithet areto^kerethanat i. e. killer of enemies, 
by which animals of the bad creation, as frogs, lizards, serpents, are to be understood. 
, ^ In the first period heaven was created, in the second the wotfi^, in the third the 
earth, in the foarth the trees, (p the fifth the animals, and in the si:i^ man; 
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** who givo abundance of all things,' and chiefly of poste- 
rity,” witlftirJvi Silra Analiita (the heavenly water, see the 
Abnn Yasly^), the mountains, the angels BeRram, Mithra, 
RSinanqiigtar (presiding over food), the ruler of tlie country, the 
Zarathustruteina (supreme Ilighpricst, Destur-i-DesturSn) etc. 

After tliis general invitation of the genii of all orders to come, 
to the meal^prepared for them, the water, and Barsom (sacred 
twigs) are presented to them as a welcome (ch. 2). Several 
other invocations follow (ch. 3). The chief priest, who rfiiper- 
intends the whole ceremony, the Zaota (called Hota in the Vedas), 
orders his subordinate piiest, llathxvi^ (now Ikispi^ Adhvaryu 
in the Vedas), to call the different orders of priests, representatives 
of all the three castes (priests, warriors, cultivators), the heads 
of houses, villages, towns, and districts, the ladies of 
other respectable women, etc. Very likely all head# of ..the 
Iranian society of a whole district were, if possible, obliged, to be 
present at the time of the celebration of the GahS^nbars, for 
which Visparad seems to be particularly intended, and at which 
occasions it must be used even now. 

This whole assembly praises now all good tilings (4), after 
which the chief priest (the Zaota) says, that he is the praiser and 
worshipper of Aliurainazda and the archangels, and that he is 
wershipping them in words and ceremonies (5.6.). Then the 
members of the congregation invoke several genii, as Sraosha, 
Mithra, etc. (7)- ^ 

After these introductory prayers, the principal parts of the 
meal, Homa with a branch of a pomegranate tree, butter, fresh 
milk, bread, and fruits, flesh, are consecrated and presented to 
the “ heads” of the whole creation (9- 1 2). After the whole m#al 
has been offered in a solemn way, the whole concludes with a 
scries of prayers and invocations, in which, however, nothing 
remarkable can be found. Therefore I forego to translate some 
passagesK)Ut of them. 

12.— YASHTS. 

By the name ‘‘ Yasht” {yhti i. e. wowWp prajers and 
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saicrifices) there are 24 pieces extant, which Ij^e been 
collected and published for the first time in Westergaum s edition 
of the Zendavestti (png^. 143-312). Their chief distinction from 
the prayers of the Yasna and Yisparad is, that each of them iSv. 
devoted to the praise and worship of one divine being only, or 
of a certain limited class of divine beings, as to that of Ahura- 
mazda, the archangels (Amshashpants), the heavejdy water 
Ardvi Sdra Aiifihita, the sun (Mithra), the star Tistrya, the 
FravasTiis etc., whereas in Yasna and Yisparad all these 
beings are invoked promiscuously. The majority of these'beings 
are called Yaaaias* (now Izad) or angels. 

The devotee endeavours by enumeration of all the glorious, 
feats; achieved by the respective angel, and the miracles, wrought 
^ by him, to induce him to come and en joy the meal, which is 
prepared for him, and then to bestow a similar blessing upon the 
present worshipper as had been bestowed by the angel upon his 
devotees in ancient times. 

These praises are often highly poetical, and on ados© enquiry 
we find them to contain really in several cases, metrical verses. 
They are to be traced to the songs of the Median bards, who are 
mentioned by Grecian historians, and the primary sources of the 
legends contained in the Sl»^infimah, For the legendary history 
of the ancient Iranians and chiefly for a critical inquiry into the 
celebrated Sb^hnarnah; the Yashts are the most important pieces 
of the Zend Avesta. 

I give in the following paragraphs a brief summary of them 
and add occasionally some extracts whic^; may afford some interest. 

13.— ORMUZD— YASnT. 

Zarathustra asked Ahuramazda after the most effectual spell 
(mantra), to guard against the influence of evil spirits. He 
was answered by the Supremo Spirit, that the utterance of the 
different names of Ahuramazda, protects best from evil. Thereupon 
Zarathustra begged Ahuramazda, to communicate to him these 

* It corDMpondi to the Yedic. Faya to i. e. a being -which deserves wonhip. The 
modem Penian FoaMton, god,” is the plural of this word Fa»atot ^ 
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names. He then enumerates twenty names. Tlie first, for 
instance, is, ahmi i. e. I am ; the fourth askarvahista i. e. the 
best purity ^nanie of the archangel Ardibehe6ht),*the sixth, ** I 
am tlio wisdom,'* the eighth I am the knowledge," the twelfth 
ahura i. e. living, the twentieth 1 am who I am,* mazd^o’* 
{ahmi yat ahmi mazdAo). Ahuramazda says then further : if 
you call mp at day or at night by these names, I shall come to 
assist and help you, the angel Serosh will tlien come, to assist 
and help you, the genii of the waters and the trees, the Spirits 
of the deceased pure men will come to assist you. For the 
utter defeat of the evil spirits, bad men, witches, Perisf {pairilea) 
etc. a series of other Ahuramazda names are suggested to 
Zarathustra, such as, protector, guardian, spirit, the holiest, 
the best iirepriest, etc. 


14.— HAPTAN, ARDIBEHESHT, AND KHORDAD 
YASHTS. 

In the Haptan Yasht i. e. the praise of the seven Supreme 
Spirits, Ahuramazda and the six archangels, who constitute the 
celestial council, are invoked. The main part of it offers no 
particular interest. At the end there is a short proper spell, 
such ns we find, now and then, in the Zend A vesta. It is com- 
posed of short verses eacli consisting of 6 — 7 syllables in the 
following manner 


Y4tu Zarathustra 

Biay he comO then Zaratliustra, 

* K6 nmdiiaM badha 
who ( are) in tho house, soon 
Vifpa Vmkhs jdndiU 
every evil spirit is slain 
Yatha haonaoiti 

when ho hears 


vanat daPvd mashyC 

may he destroy the devils and bad men, 
cpitama Zarathustra 

Spitama Zarathustra 

Vi^pa dmkhn 
every evil spirit goes' away 
ABshdm vach^m,. 

these words. 


e Compare the explanation of the name Jelwva^ as giyen in Sxod. A H* : 
asker skyshl am who 1 am. 


t The Peris i. e. furies, so well known to the readers o| ttoAem ^Pemaa ptetiy, 
are evil ainrits in the Zendavesta, because they seduce tbeu b4auty« 
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In the AtfUbekakt FiM Ahmm^ Miqaetts ZandfanatrA to 
protect and ptonaoto tbe aalia vabidUui*' (aow Ar^^bfibtohl) 

.6. the best tnStha, by priiisifig« iiiToki&g« mVi&aig (tg seorifteial 
tneals)« werdiippieg> singing, etc. hi order to keep up the splea*- 
dour and lig^ of the lumibafies,. which ie indtspensable for 
ths growth of the good creation. 

^2eeAihoetrA is ready to obey the. divine comioan^d, but ha 
fisKStraots^ to know the appropriate words which might have 
Ike eflket devised by Aburamazda. The chief manthra for ibis 
te the Airi/ama ishyd prayer (Yas. 54)'*' ; som^ speHs 
which are intended to remove diseases and evils of every 
blod, tilte those \o be found in the Atharvaveda, and th<&e used 
up to this time by the wizards m Europe, as for instance: go 
^ away diseases ! go away death * go away ye devils, etc. 

^en the killing of the “ serpent seed” {aMhi~chiira)^ i. e. ol 
all ;soxioii^ animals, such as wolves, frogs, mice, ants, snakcs» etc. 
which asu believed to be the mere covers of evil spirits, is enjoin- 
ed as ^leritorious and contributing largely towards the growth ot 
natute, und preservation of light, which both are represented by 
t&e archangd Ardibebesht. The last sentences of this Yashi 
occur in Tend. 8,31 also. 

The KHerddd Yaaht is devoted to the archangel Khm d&d (Haur-- 
viUdi in 2^nd} which name signifies completeness, wholesomo- 
nesB.** Ahuramazdasays to Zarathustra, I created the Haur- 
’ vatfits for the religious men, and aids, that the archangels come 
to help them.*’ As a chief means of preserving the Haurvatfit 
or the same good condition, in which every being of the good 
erealloa has been created by Ahuramnda, the recital of manthras 
is reooipiitmided together with the Barashmon ceremony (describ-* 
ed in VftM. 9 ; see the 2dth paragraph). The manthra, which 
16 intended to drive away tlie evil spirits, is hardly intelligible in 
a grammatical respe<|t — the grammar of this the two pre-f- 
eeding Yachts being extremely bad. At the end Zaratfauatiu is 
strictly ordered by Ahuramazda not to communieute thiseffectkte 
sIslLtooojr othor Jtbm to a son* or brother, , or relativej or 

• AddiWMA to wboit s (nend and swlitoift kes/ asd 

la MMKioa of 
2S 
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to a priest of the three orders (thrdyava i. e. Hetbads, Mobeds, 
and Dcsturs). Such interdictions of divulging manthras or 
spells are not unfrequent in the Yashts. * 

15.— ABAN YASHT. 

Tin's Yasht, which is of considerable length (30 small chapters 
containing. 132 verses in all), is devoted to Ardvi Suva Andhita 
(now called Anluisur), the mighty goddess Anaitis of the ancient 
Persians, corresponding to the Mylitta of the Babylonians, and 
the Aphrodite (Venus) of the Greeks. Her name Andhid is 
even now preserved in modern Persian and well known ^ the 
readers of Uafiz. In this Yasht she is always called by those 
three names, just mentioned, which are only epithets. Af-di^i 
means “ high, sublime,** fdra strong, excellent,** and mdhiia 
“spotless, pure, clean,*’ which names refer to the celestial waters 
represented by her. The contents are as follows : 

(1.) Ahurainazda calls upon Zarathiistra to worship Andhita 
who rolls under bridges, who gives salubrity, who defeats the 
devils, who professes the Ahura religion, who is to be worshipped 
and praised in this living world. She, as the giver of fertility, 
purifies the seeds of all males, and the wombs of all females, and 
provides the latter at the right time with milk. Coming from one 
of the summits of the mountain Alborz, she is as large as all 
other waters taken together, which spring out of this lieavenly 
source. When she discharges herself into the lake Vburu kasha^ 
then all its shores are widened. This heavenly fountain has a 
thousand springs, and a thousand canals, each of them a forty 
days* journey long. Thence a channel goes througti alt the seven 
Ifeslivars or zones of the earth, conveying every where pure celestial 
water. She was created by "Ahuramazda himself for the benefit 
of the house, the village, town, and country. 

(3.^ Her carriage is drawn by four while horses which defeat 
all liiajdevilfiu . v. 

From the fifth section nearly up to the end aflthe praises wh|ph 
Anahita received and the rewards which she .^[ranted to hex devo^ 
tees, are enumerated. ^ 
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(5.) Ahiiramazda himself is said to have worshipped her 
in order to secure fur him her assistance in inducing Zarathustra 
to. become his pi-ophet. Sl\e readily granted his request. 

(6.) Haoshyanha {Hoslieng in ShS.hnfi,inah) sacrificed her 
a hundred horses, a thousand cows, and ten thousand sheep. 
She gave him strength to conquer all the devils and men, and 
to establish an empire. 

(7.) yima Khshd^ta (Jeinshid) asked the same blessing 
from her which she readily granted, whilst she refused to grant 
(8.) Azhi daMhas (Zohak, the incarnation of the devil) 
prayer for strength to kill all men on the surface of the globe. 
But she assisted Thra taona (Feridun) who had worshipped her 
also, to destroy this tyrant. Besides these heroes, a good many 
others are mentioned as worshippers of An^liita, such as Kava 
Z7p {Kai Kaims in ShalinSniah), Kava Hap'ava (Kai Khosroo 
in Sli.) etc; The example set by Aliuramazda himself and the 
great heroes and sages of the Iranian antiquity, to worship 
Anfi;hita in order to obtain a blessing from her, was, of course, 
followed by Zarathustra, who and ^ his royal disciple Kava 
Vistdppa (Kai O mtasp in Sh.) are always represented as having 
respected the ancient forms of worship. 

In the sections 21 and 30, there aro two smaller songsprosorved, 
by the recital of which Analiita, was expected to appear. Tim first 
is ascribed to Aliuramazda himself. It commences as follows : 


didhi 

paiti 

ava 

come 

before (me) 

come down 

Ardvi gihra 


AndhitB 

Ardooisoor 


Anobita ! 

liacha 

avathyo % 

ftarcbyd 

from 

yonder 

stars 

avi 


Akuraddl%m ; 

ou the eartli 


created by Aburamazda * 

Thto^ 

yazdonU 

auTvdonhd 

Thee 

shall worship 

the hanily 

ahurdon?id 


dahhypaiayd 

mighty ' 


ralcrn of the countries. 

puthrdonhdf 


^ dahhupaitin'dm 

the sons’ 


of the ruh'Fs of the conntriosi 


t It ii nom. pi. From this one may clearly ascertain that i^hufa la net 

conSned to the name of the Snpreme Being, bat can bo applied to men also. The saw 
is the case witb the Hebrew trend tlohim god, trbicb is now and tlien nsed in the aenaa 
of*jndges,'Exott.21,6. (according to the ancient Chaldaic translator Oak^) and 
la that of kings (see Fik 82^1.^.). * 
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16.— KHURSHE1> AND MAH YASHTS. 

The first Yasht is devoted to tlie sun, xvhich is called in Zend 
limre hksha^ta i. e. sun the king (preserved in the modern Persian 
Jchov'-shid sun), the second to the moon, called mdonh (in the 
modern Persian mAh). 

The prayer addressed to the sun, commences as follows : — 

We worship the king sun, the immortal, brilliant. When 
he burns with his rays, then all the heavenly spirits rise by hun- 
dreds and by thousands to spread his splendour, to send it*down 
to the earth, created by Ahuramazda, for protecting the cultivated 
fields ( (jaMhdo) and their bodies. When the sun rises, then he 
purifies tlie earth, created by Ahuramazda, he purifies the flowing 
water as well as that of springs and lakes ; he purifiies all the 
creatures of the white (holy) spirit. As long as the sun hw not 
risen, all the devils are endeavouring to spread havoc throughout 
the seven zones of the earth, and nonef of the heavenly spirits 
withstands and slays them, whilst all the living creatidn is drown-^ 
od in sleep.” ‘ r 

At the end, there is the eonjunction of sun and moon pa^icni- 
larly mentioned as the luckiest of all constellations. The word for 
* conjunction* hakhedhtem is of a peculiar interest, because it is 
preserved in the modern Persian ahhtar star, whose original 
meaning * constellation* may still be seen from some phrases, such 
as, akhtar-i^ddnish i. e. Jupiter and Mercury (literally the con- 
stellation, foreboding wisdom). 

In the Mfi.h Yasht the moon is invoked by the epithets, yaoeh^ 
illira which means cow-faced.’* All the immortal saints (angels) 
rise and spread the moonlight over the surface of the earth created 

c 

* 111 this passage, aa well as in many othera of the Tashts (aAd the Tendidad), are 
some interjiolations added in later times, in order to illustrate phrases ehich were con- 
sidered to be leas intelligible. So, for instanc e, k^m^-bdrSyH^ (dkBdshtan ** to ‘ 

mod. Pen.) *' to carry every where," is explained by mp^^$TSii e..fliake pan v 
down (e^ry where). , 

t Thiiaeemaio be in contradiction with the Serosh Tmi, where Setdah is iaid to 
fight at nhiht time^againat the evil spirits. to here ia miod, Uiat Beroih 

is none of tin r«safos or aageli, hut of a v the fapfea^tijthre *f 

the religion iCaelf ; hut for him the world woald ftuh to file ;devUs daisiig ikf^ 

night time. * 
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by Ahuramazda, then the light of the moon ehines ^irougli the 
tops of the yellow-coloured trees ; and gold like it rises from the 
earth (i. e. it is •reflected by her.)”’*' The new moon and the full 
moon are especially alluded to. 

17.— TIR AND GOSn YASHTS. 

The Tir Yasht is devoted to tho praise of the star Tistrya 
(Tashtar in Parsec, tir in modern Pers.) i. e. Mercury, fie is called 
the giver of wealth (baJehta shSithraM) ; his lustre his red, and 
of great beauty. His most significant epithet is afs^chithra i. e. 
vtiterfaced (of one and the same nature with the water), because he 
brinpthe waters from the celestial ocean, Vouru kasha, tiown on 
the earth to fertilise the soil. He discharges this duty which is 
assigned to him with the utmost quickness, being as swift as the 
river Tighris, which has the swiftness of an arrow, and is the 
swiftest of all Arian rivers when it falls from the Rhshaotha 
mountain down to the Qanvat mountain.” (Yt. 8, 6.) 

He defeats and expels tho fairies {pairiha^ peri m mod. Pers.) 
who fair^ star worms (i. e. glow worms) between earth and heav- 
en into the sea Vouru-kasha (to prevent the waters from coming 
out).” But Tistrya enters this lake in £1^ shape of a horse and 
in swelling it, makes overflow its borders and carries in such a way 
tho waters as showers over the seven zones of the earth.” 

His worship compulsory at the time of a drought ; because 
without the prayers of men being addressed to him, he was power- 
less to defeat the evil spirits, who kept back the waters in tho lake. 
If men invoke him, says he, as tlmy invoke other angels, then ho 
proceeds from his magnificent palace* to the Youru kasha. He 
steps into the lake in the shape of a red horse with yellow cari}^ 
There the Deva Apaosho in the shape of a black horse with black 
ears, and tail, encountilii him. Both are fighting for three days 
and nights ; at length, he ia defeated by the Deva. Tistrya then 
leaves the lake, cryii^Jtiomd ^he waters are lost, 

the txfies are lost, th^ IM^ religion is destroyed. Men do 
not worship me aaih^ po^ip other angels. If they would 

s The refieztion of moon tight is esUed paitHUi i. e. thst which loohs sgeiaet 
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vrorsliip me, 1 would gain the srongth of ten horses, ten camels, 
ton oxen, ten mountains, ten navigable rivers.” When men tlien 
come to aid^liiin by their prayers, and conseqiierftly his strength 
increases, he descends for a second time into the lake, attacks the 
Deva again and defeats him. After having conquered him, he 
proclaims the victory, gained by him, to the whole good creation. 
He makes then flow the waters of the lake over its borders, and 
fertilises th*e soil, in the midst of tim lake, there is a mountain 
called Hmduti (very likely the LJiudu kush range of monhtains 
is to be understood), over which the clouds are gathering together. 
Winds carry them rapidly off and they then discharge their 
watery hfad upon the thirsty and parched soil. 

Tlie Gosii-Yasht is devoted to a female genius, who is called 
here by the name Drvd^ipa i. e. wlio keeps the horses in health. 
Tlio name “ gosh” (cow) which was given her in after times 
refers to gettn nrva^ the universal soul by which ^11 living 
beings of the good creation are animated. From the terms, 
in which Drvilsp is spoken of in this Yasht, she was be- 
lieved to preserve the life of the good animals. On heaven she 
represents the milky way, and in this respect is described as having 
many sines (eycvs), lia>ihg light of her own, having a far way, and 
a long constellation (^dareijhd-hnhhedhrayand). 

She was worshipped by the heroes of antiquity, such as 
Haoshyanha Paradhdla (Iloslieng the Peshdadian in Sh&hnft- 
mah), Yima (Jemshid), Thradlama (Feridun), Kava Vigiaspa^ 
etc. and different favours asked of her, as to 
give strength to defeat the enemies, to rid the creation from evils, 
as heat, cold, to propogate the good religion, etc. 

18.— MIHIR YASHT.^ 

In this long Yaslit, winch comprises Sxaectlons (146 verses 
in West.), the angel presiding over, and directing the course of, 
the sun, \A\o was called MUhra ujL friend {miUr in Persian), 
is invoked and praised. His worship widely spread not 

only in ancient Persia itself, but ita frontiers in 

Asia Minor, and even in Greece and Aisne. * . 
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In the first section of this Yasht, Ahuramazda says to Zara- 
thnstra Spitnnia : “ I created Mithra who rules over large fields 
(vouru-gaoyaoiRs) to be of the same rank and dignity^ (as far as 
worship is concerned) as I myself am. The wretch who belies 
Mithra,* spoils the whole country. Therefore break never a 
promise, neither that contracted with a fellow-religionist, nor that 
with an infidel. Mithra gives those who do not belie him, swift 
horses ; the fire, Ahuramazda's son, leads such men on the 
straiglltest way, the Frohars (Fravashis) give them children of 
superior qualities.*' 

At the end of the first section there is a little song, by wliich 
Ahuramazda is said to call him. It consists of verses/ each of 
wlii'ch has about 8 syllables. It commences as follows ; 

dcha n6 jamydt (tunnhe I dcha no jamijdt ravanh^ 

Ilitber to us may coiuo to help | hither to us may come to ftico (belore us) 

dcha n6 jamydt rafnnnh£ 

hitlier to us Biay come to joy 

ughrd aiwithHid yapnyd vahmyo anaiwidivkhtC 

the strong conqueror deserv ing worship deserving praise not to he belied 

d anuH aiftvaili ^ 

all in the life endowed with bodies (i. e. in the creation) 

Mithrd p6 vouru-yaoyanitia 

mithra who rules over luige fields. 

Mithra who speaks always the truth, has a thousand cars, 
ten thousand eyes, and is watching without fulling asleep always 
over the welfare of creation." 

“ He first of the celestial spirits, crosses the mountain Sardr- 
berezaiti (Alborj, the supposed centre of the world) on its 
eastern side, where the immortal sun with his swift horses is 
stationed ; ho first, covered with gold, roaches the summits of 
that mountain, and then9e overlooks the whole of Iran. Tlirougjv 
him the rulers build tiicir high fortresses, through him the 
high mountains, with their many pasturages, produce food for 
the animals, through Jiim the deep wells have abundance in 
waters, through him tl^e large navigable rivers run swiftly 

^ Mithra has several aogel of the sun, snn, friend, and promise, con- 

tract. Promise bMcing, or ifl§j^eriiot paying debts which are contracted, » called 
Mithrd*drukh9 i. o. belietng 
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through Aiskaia^^ Pourata (Pavthia, Parthami in the ounei- 
form inscnptions)^ Mauru (Meru), Har6yii (Herat), Qw 
Sughdha (^o^Mana^ Samarkand) and Qdirizem (Khowaresmia). 
He brings light to all the seven zones (the whole earth) ; vic- 
tory resounds to the ears of those, who by their knowledge of the 
appropriate prayers and rites continuously worship him with 
sacrifices (Vss. 13-16).” 

He protects those who do not broak their promises from dis- 
tress and misery ; but inflicts severe punishments upon those 
who sin against liitn by lying, and promise breaking ; he makes 
their arms and feet lame, their eyes blind, their ears deaf 
(verse 23). The same idea is embodied in the little song, 
which forms the 11th section (Vss. 47-49). Tfie verses cosneist 
of 8 syllables. I shall give here a specimen. 

dat If at Mitho fravataUi 1 am hainaydo khrvUhy^tiU 

Then Ai^hen niitbia dri\es | in the two armies ready fore botUs 

avi 1i%m ifant ara^aoyo | wntart dahhupdptritdnP 

egainst (each other) they encounter in two battle lines in order fortbe eoimn/la.S|tbS 
aihra narUm tmthto druf5,m (gsfda gav6 dbr/iswiySb^ 

then of the men 'n ho break promise away tlie hand he brads 

pavii daitM. 

round the face he coders etc. 

i. e. At tho time of a battle taking place between two hostile 
armies, and both being arrayed in battle lines against each other, 
in order to fight for a country, Mithra drives in his carriage to 
the battle field, and punishes all those who were formerly sin- 
ning against him by breaking promises ; he causes the one to be 
made prisoners, and dooms others to loose their eyes, or thmr 
feet, or ears. 

The residence of this mighty angel, the punisher of Pascals 
and scoundrels, is on the mountain Par6^here%aiti (Alboij) 
\fhere Aliuramazda himsell has built a piDace for him, where is 
** no night, no darkness, no cold winds, m heat, no smokoi no 
putrifaction, no fogs,” which is the mode} c^an Iranian paradise 
(Ten.^0). ‘.jT '• 

All tile devils (devas) flee from le, luk the ruler of 

the whole earth, drives in his carria^ hw xii^t ^side. On 
hit right side he is followed ruling over 
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the whole of the divine service, and by Baihm razista (Qashnu 
rost), the angel of jastice, and the spirits of the waters, trees 
etc. (100-101)? 

In verso 104 mention is made of the eastern and western 
Hindoos (JiiMvd = si^vdhavas i. e. the (seven) rivers in the 
Vedas, the ancient name of India). 

Aharamazda paid his respects to him. He drives out from 
paradise {gardde^ndna) in a splendid carriage, drawn by four 
white* horses. ,He carries with him weapons of all kinds for 
the destruction of the devas ; among them is the the 

most powerful. 

19.— SEROSH HADOKHT AND RASHNU YASHTS. 

The first, which is now particularly used at the time of initi- 
ating priests (chiefly of the lower grade, the Herbads) into their 
office, is dedicated to the angel Sraosha, of whom we have already 
given an account above (seepag. 170-172.). I forego, therefore, 
to give an analysis of this Yasht, affording no particular interest. 

In the Rashnu Yasht the angel Rashnu razista^ i. o. the 
Tightest righteousness, who is believed to preside over the eternal 
laws of nature, as well of morality (he corresponds to the 
idea of the Theniis among the ancient Greeks), is invoked and 
worshipped. He is everywhere, and represents, to a certain 
extent, the omnipresence of the divine being. He is particularly 
distinguished by iirmity and the greatest hatred of disorder and 
immorality of any kind. His devotee, in paying his reverence 
to him by placing different sweet fruits and oil before the sacred 
fire, invokes and praises him wherever he may be, in one of the 
seven zones (Karshvare)^ or in the different places of tlvp 
lake Vouru Kasha (the ocean surrounding the earth), either 
on the large tree, bearing all kinds of fruits at the same 
time which is planted in its middle, or on its borders, 
or in its depth. He further praised, may he be on the ends 
of the earth, or on th^’ mountain Hard^herezaiti (Alborj), 

* Qurz a dob, battle axe ts identical with vajra i. e. timnderbolt in the 

Vedas, where it U Iadra*B wea|>^» 

24 
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or on <yie of the stars, as Charles’ wain (Ursa major) called 
Maptdiring,^ or the water stars, or vegetation stars, or on the 
moon, or ^un, or on the liglits which were from beginning 
{anaghra raochdv)^ or in Paradise. 

20.— FRAVAEDIN YASHT. 

This Yasht comprising 31 chapters, which are divided 
into 158 vdrsGs, is the largest of all* It is dedicated to the 
praise of the Frohars, Fravashi in Zend (best preserved in the 
name Pkraortes which is Fravartish in the ancient Persian 
of tho cuneiform inscriptions), which means “ protector.” 
These Ffohars or protectors, who are numberless, are believed 
to be angels, stationed everywhere by Ahuramazda for keeping 
the good creation in order, preserving it, and guarding it against 
the constant attacks of fiendish powers* Each being of the good 
creation, which is living, or deceased, or still unborn, has its 
own Fravashi or guardian angel, who is from beginning. Hence 
they are a kind of prototypes, and may be best compared to 
Plato’s “ ideas,*’ who supposed every thing to have a double 
existence, first in the idea, secondly in the reality. f Origi- 
nally the Fravashis represented only the departed souls of the 
ancestors, comparable to tlie piiaras i. e. fathers of the Brah- 
mans, and the Manes of the Romans. 


* la modern Persian haftwarang. The word affbrdaa high interest by its identity 
with the anciGiit Vedic and Grecian names of the same constellation. The original 
form in the Vedns is r/itsAni. «. bear (which ia to be found only once in the aonga of 
tho Rigvedn, 1,24, 10- ) =- Greek arktos. According to an ncrount in the Shatapatha 
brShmnna 2« 1, 2, 4. (second part of the white Yajurveda) this name was chang^ af- 
terwards into that of ** Sapta rinhayah'* i. e. the seven Uisbis, by which n'kme the start 
of Ursa ma'ior are called in the later Tedic tongs (see RigV’ dn 10. 82,2.. AtliarvaveSn 
6, 40, 1.) and in the Classical Sanscrit writings. The sounds of rikdha bear, and rtsAe 
sear, prophet, were so near to one another that at the time, when Utey commenced to 
deify those trreat founders of Brahmanism, nothing was more natural than to assign to 
them a place on the sky and make them one of the briglitestlnd most beamifnl constella- 
tions. lathe Iranianlangnages, however, tbe old name * the seven bears* was taith- 
fully prosefved. ;< 

t Th^^idens are the models (paradeigmnta) of every ezistan^ ; the reality (or 

according to IMato non-reality, because only tbe ideas real existence according 

to his doctiine) being only imitation thereof. Tbe ideto'm ittnbom, eteraal, invisible, 
i IT) perish Hble. but their imitation, the substances^ to all changes. Sen 

Parmenides pag 132. d. Steph., Timmua. 48, c. 52, % ' AjfMding to 4>riatotto (Meta- 
physii8l,9,2.) Plato presumed as many *Mdeas^^/^it|||l t^ly existed. Such 
celestial or invisible prototypes of terrestrial (hinge |M|^4ittio2ed Jn the Bible alto. 
See Bpist. to the Hebrews 9,28. Ezod. 25,9* 40. 
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EXTRACTS FROM THE FRAVARDIN TASHT. 

(1-7*) Abftramazda spoke to Zaratiuistra Spitanja : To thee 
alone I shall tell the power and strength, beauty, usefulness and 
happiness of the good guardian angels, the strong victorious, 
righteous Zarathustra Spitaina ! how they come to help me [how 
they give me assrstance]. By means of their splendour and beauty 
I uphold the sky which is shining so beautifully, and which 
touclibs and surrounds this earth**' ; it resembles a bird which is 
ordered by God to stand dill there ; it is high as a tree, wido 
stretched, iron bodied, having its own light in the three worlds 
(thrisva) ; on which (the sky) Ahuramazda together with Mithra, 
Rashiui and Spenta Arinaiti puts a garment decked with stars, 
and made by God in such a way that hobody can see the ends 
of its parts. 

By means of their splendour and beauty, I uphold the 
high strong An^hit^ (the celestial water) with bridges, the 
salutary, who drives away the devils, who has the true 
belief, and is to be worshipped in the world, and to be 
praised in the world ; the good, who is furthering life, the good 
who is increasing wealth, the good, who is increasing property, 
the good, who makes thrive the fields, the good, who makes 
thrive the countries ; who purifies the seeds of alf males, 
who purifies the wombs of all females to make them fit 
for conception, who makes all the pregnant females bearing 
fine offspring, who, at the right time, provides females with milk. 
The praised, far renowned, who, is as large as all the 
waters which flow over the earth, who, with might, is running 
from celestial heights into the lake Voiiru Kasha. All bon- 
ders of it are then overflowing from its very centre, when those 
waters fall into it, when the high strong Anfi.hitd 
is pouring them forth into their channels. She has a 
thousand springs, a thousand channels ; each of these springs 

* havdva would be according to Sanscrit the Ist pen. dual, but this meaning doee 
not agree with the atrdctnre 9! the sentence j it is evidently pot for : bacaiH va 
* itistorboth.' 
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and eacli of these cliannels is of the circuit of a. forty days' 
journey for a well-mounted messenger. 

(11.) By means of their splendour and beauty» L uphold, Zara- 
thustra ! in the pregnant females the embryoes alive, to be formed 
out of a formless unanimated mass, to obtain a living soul, bones, 
form, consistency, growth of the faculty of walking and speaking. 
(12.) When the strong guardian angels of the good would not give 
me assistanbe, then cattle and men, the two best of the hundred 
^ classes of beings, would no longer exist for me ; then Would 
commence the devil's power, the devil’s reign, the whole living 
creation would belong to the devil. (13.) Between earth and 
heaven may the devilish spirit take up his residence [between 
earth and heaven the devil may reside] ; but he (the devil) 
will not be able to destroy«entireIy the influence of the jioly spirit 
(Ahuramazda). 

(14.) By means of their splendour and beauty, the waters are 
flowing straight forward in inexhaustible sources ; by means of 
thoir splendour and beauty, trees grow out of the earth, by means 
of thoir splendour and beauty, the winds blow carrying with them 
vapours from inexhaustible sources. 

(15.) By means of their splendour and beauty, the females 
arc getting with children, by means of their splendour and 
beauty, ttiey produce good offspring ; by means of their splendour 
and beauty, there will be descendants. 

(16.) By means of their splendour and beauty, that ingenuous 
man (Zarathustra), who spoke so good words, who was the source 
of wisdom, who, before Gotama^ had such an intercourse with Qod 
(obtained revelation), was born. By means of their splendour 
dnd beauty, the sun goes on his paths ; by means of their 
splendour and beauty, the moon goes on her patlis ; by means of 
thoir splendour and beauty, stars go on^tbeir paths. 

(17.) These guardian angels of the good give great assistance 
in great battles (to be fought agsunst the deyilish empire). The 

^ Oaotma On the original) is the proper name of BnSdha, the fbnnder of Bad- 
il Jism. Its Sanscrit form is gdutama^ That Baddhimn was spread at Balkh is well 
known. 
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guardian angels of the good amongst the believers in the old 
religion (the Deva religion), or those of the prophets {So^iyanio 
Sosiosh) to coAne, for making perpetuation of life, are the 
strongest of all ; then the guardian angels of the living good 
men are stronger than those of the dead. 

(18.) When a man living, who is the ruler over all tlie estates 
of a country, supports well the guardian angels of the good, then 
each of his dominions will be well populated [who supports >ell 
your good friend (the sun mithra) with his far extended domi- 
nions and the probity which is protecting and sheltering 
estates]. 

(19.) Thus I tell thee, holy Spitama ! the power, Strength, 
beauty, support and delight of the strong victorious guardian 
angels of the good, how they come to assist me [how the strong 
guardian angels of the good bring me assistance]. 

( 2 O 4 ) Ahuramazda spoke to Zarathustra Spitama : When in 
this world, Zarathustra Spitama! thou hast to pass mischief 
bringing, bad, baneful ways and thy life is threatened, then shalt 
thou recite these words [then shalt thou speak these victorious 
words, Zarathustra !] : 

(21.) I praise, invoke, and extol the good strong holy guardian 
angels of the good. We praise those who are in the houses, 
those who are in the villages, those who are in the towns, 
those who are in the countries, those who are in the Zoro- 
astrian communities, those of the living good, those of the 
dead good men, those of the coming good men, all those in- 
voked in countries where invocation's practised. (22.) Who 
uphold heaven, who uphold water, who uphold earth, who uphold 
naturer'Otc. • 

(49-63). We worship the religious men’s good strong holy 
guardian angels who come to tlie village in the season, called 
HamaspathmaSda. Then they roam there at large (haunt) 
during ten nights, wishing to learn, what assistance they might 
obtain, saying : who will praise us ? who will worship m ? who 
will adore us ? who pray us ? who satisfies us with milk and 
clothes in his hand, with a prayer for purity ? whom of us will 
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he call here ? whose soul is to worship you ? To whom will he 
give tliat offering in order to enjoy imperishable food for ever ? 
(quotation ^om Vend 2.) * 

Then who worships them with milk in his hand and with 
clothes and the prayer for purity, upon him the pleased (with 
this sacrifice), favourable, not-hurting, strong guardian angels of 
the religious men, bestow blessings. In this house (where ^they 
are‘ worshipped in such a way), there will be ^abundance of cows 
and of men (posterity) ; there will be a quickly running horle and 
a well fastened carriage ; there will bo to be found a prudent man 
who will worship us in future with milk and clothes in his hand 
and with* the prayer for purity. 

(82-84.) We worship the good, strong, holy guardian angels 
of the good, those of the immortal saints (Amesha Spefitas), 
the rulers with their watchful eyes, the high powerful, swift, the 
living ones, of everlasting truth. All seven are of the same mind, 
speak the same words, perform the same actions [Pazbkd : they 
have the same mind, the same words, the same action and 
the same master and ruler, the Creator *Ahuramazda]. One 
looks into the soul of the other, considering about good 
thoughts, considering about good words, considering about good 
deeds, considering about the best life that the prayer may go 
up to their brightly sliining paths. 

(85.) We worship the good strong holy guardian angels, 
that of the blazing, holy, penetrating fire, and that ofSraosha, the 
true, swift, self-speaking, swiftly running, the living, and that of 
NairySqanha (an angel). (86.) That of the rightest righteous- 
ness (Rashnu razista), that of Mithra with his far extended 
deminions, that of the holy word (Manthra Spenta), that of the 
day, that of water, that of earth, that of the trees, that of nature, 
that of existence, that of the two pure worlds (visible and 
invisil^e, earthly and spiritual). 

(87*) We worship the guardian angel of Gayd-marathan 
(Gayoniard, Kayomors, the Adam or Manu of tbe Iranians), 
who first listened to Ahuramazda^s thoughts and sayings ; out 
of whose body he (Ahutamazda) formed the central mass {n&f6 
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navel)* of the Arian countries, the surface of the Arian 
countries. 

(88-94.) We worship the rule and the guardian angel of 
Zarathustra Spitama, who first thought good thoughts, who first 
spoke good words, who first performed good actions, who was the 
first priest, the first warrior, tlie first cultivator of soil, the first 
prophet, the first, who was inspired, the first, who has given to 
mankind nature and reality and word, and hearing of word, and 
wealtl! and all good things, created by Mazda which embellish 
reality (existence). Who first made turning the wheel among 
gods and menf, who first was praising the purity of the living 
creation, and destroying the idolatry, who confessed tlie Zara- 
thustrian belief in Ahurainazda, the religion of the living god given 
against the devils. Who first spoke the word being directed 
against the devilsj;, being the religion of the living God iif the 
animated creation, who first promulgated the word being directed 
against the devris, being the religion of the living God in the 
animated creation ; who first spoke the whole of what is given 
by the devas, and what is neither holy nor to be worshipped (it is 
profane), that is the strong blessed old belief of the countries (the 
ante Zoroastrian Deva-religion).§ Through whom the whole true 
and revealed word was heard, wliich is the life and guidance of the 
world, the praises of truth which is the greatest, best, and most ex- 
cellent, the conversation consisting of different Chapters about the 
best religion. Whom all Ainesha spentas together with the Sun 
worship with their sincere intellect in the mind, instigated by ar- 
dent devotion (that is, with all their heart) as the life and master 
of the world, as praiser of the greatest, best and most useful truth, 
as the promulgator of the best faith of the sincere men. Through 
liis knowledge and speech the waters and trees become desirous of 
growing ; through his knowledge and speech all beings, created 

* Compare tbe Ghrecian appellation of Delphi : OmphaU navel of the earth i. e. 
centre. 

t This is a Boddhistic expression, mesaing establish and propagate tlie good 
religion.*' 

^ That is to say : the whole Yendidad. ^ * 

§ That means : Zarathustra is the originator of all religions thoughts of those 
ennrent after, as well as of those current before his time. 
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by tlie lioly Spirit, are uttering words of happiness. To our 
welfare tlie fire priest (dthrava) Zarathustra Spitama has been 
born, lie bi^uglit for us sacrifices and was sprWing the holy 
twigs. Thus comes forth from the waters (i. e. from its source) 
the good creed of the believers in Ahuramazda, spreading over the 
whole earth. (95.) There the friend of waters (sun), ruling 
over far extended dominions, produced all virtues of the countries 
by their means and makes them play when overflowing ; then the 
son of waters, the strong fire, produced all virtues of countries and 
appeases them when overflowing. 

Wo worship the virtue and the guardian angel of MaidhyO^ 
mflonlia, the disposer of the good faiths who first heard Zara- 
thustra's speech and sayings. 

(99.) We worship the guardian angel of Kavi Yistaspa who * 
speaks his own verses (such as made by him), the bold, attacker 
of the devils^ the beliover in Ahura who defiled,* for the benefit 
of the good creation, the face of the devil and the witches [who 
cleft the face of the devil and the witches, that is to say ; who 
was the arm and support of the Zoroastrian belief in the living 
god] ; who carried away from the Hunusf the standard [which 
was tied] and deposited it in the impregnable fortress Maidh- 
yoishadha, shielding cattle and fields [favourable to cattle and 
fields]. 

(104.) We worship the guardian angel of Huskyaothna, son 
ofFrashaostra, that of Q^idaCna, sonof Frashaostra, that of Han- 
ghaurvat, son of JSmS^pa, that of Vareshan, son ol Hanghaurvat, 
that of Yohft-nemanh, son of Av&raostra, to ward off the mischief 
done by tho nightmares, by the ghosts disguised as black- 
coloured animals, by the demons and by the witches. 

(105.) We worship the guardian angel of Shimezhi, 
the reciter of spells, the llarbad, who slew most of tho 
Ushsqghanas, who polluted the bodies and disturbed purity, 

^ Tbe words from yO drufa to vagtraMcha contain Smgfments of an old epic song in 
honor of Kavd VictAspa with some interpolations. The meter is the Shloka. 

t This nation is montioned bv the name Hiindt in Indian writing also, see Vishnu 
Purdna tranriated by H. H. WSlson p^. 177. 194. They were hostile to the Iranians 
who seem to have often been engaged in war with them. They are the white Hnns, 
who were once the terror of Europe. 
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irho were ifieli^ons, aeknowledging seither tbe priBiiipleof Itfit, 
nor ke maiter.wlio were cliarmers, frustrating the belp «f the 
»Kan angds to resist the boetUities which were crashing tiw good. 

(129.) We worship the guardian angel of ▲ 9 tTat-ereto who 
ia called the rietorkKn SoefayuM. He is called Soshyons (Soeiodt)* 
Sat be condueesfVdvayet) to the wel&re of the whole animated CMi' 
tion. fie is called A^rat-ereto, for be is keeping up tli^e anitnated 
creation, guarding it against destruction, chiefly against the des- 
truction, caused by the two legged demon Drukhs (personification 
of destruction), caused by the hatred of ih« devils, who annihilate 
the good things. ^ 

21.— BEHRAM ANIL RAM-YASHTS. 

The Behram Yasht is devoted to the angel Seliram. The 
'briginal form of the name is Verethraghna which means “ killer of 
enemies,” i. e. conqueror, and is to be identified witli Indra’s name 
VritrakA to be found in the Vedas. He is the giver of victory, 
and appears personally before his devotee in different forms 
which he may like to assume. He appears in the shape of a 
wind, in that of « cow, in that of a horse, in that of a camel, in 
that ef a boar ('vardta = S. vardha), in that of a boy aged 15 
years, in that of a warrior, etc. Zarathustra worshipped him ; 
lie was rewarded by the angel with strength in his arms and 
firmity of lus whole body. 

Zarathustra, asking once Ahuramazda, in what way the angel 
Behram should be worshipped, is answered in the following 
manner : the Arian countries (i.* e. their inhabitants, the 
Iranians, ancestors of the Parsees), shall consecrate water (called 
Zaethra), spread the sacred twigs, called Barsom, and kill an 
animal ei a reddish or yellowish colour, the flesh of which is to 
be dressed. Of this Bebram's- meal, which is prepared up to 
this day occasionally, neither a criminal nor a whore, nor an 
infidel, who is nn enemy the Zoroastrian religion, is. allowed to 
eat any thing. Should that happen, then tlie Arian countries 
win be vitited by plagues and devastated by incursions of hostile 
armies. 

26 
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The R&m-Yasht is devoted to the angel R&m, who is, how- 
ever, never mentioned by this name in it, but called vaytu^ 
upardkairy^ i. e. the wind whose business is above (in the sky), 
the celestial breath, or simply invoked by the names of Apd^ i. e. 
who is far, remote and Baghaf i. e. fortune. He is described 
as being everywhere (on all sides), and as primary cause (Akksti) 
of the whole universe. From these remarks we may gather that 
he represents that very fine and sublime •substance which is 
called ether and to the Indian philosophers known as dkdga. 

He was worshipped by Ahuramazcla and the great heroes and 
sages of antiquity, such Haoshyanh^ Takhma (Takhmdrat)^ 
Yima. bid maids beg him for a husband. 

In the last (eleventh) section his manifold names are explained. 
Vayus is there traced to the root to go," penetrate, and to va 
“ both," and explained by I go to both creatures, thoseof the 
white, and those of the black Spirit." By this and other names 
he is to be invoked at the time of worship. He has then tlie 
power of defeating hostile armies. 

22.— DIN AND ASHI YASHTS. 

In the Din Yasht the da6na mdzdaya^nis or the Zoroastrian 
religion is invoked like an angel. She was, of course, pre-emi- 
nently worshipped by Zarathustra. The way in which he invoked 
her, is described in a little song, commencing as follows : 

Rise from thy place ! go out from thy house ! thou wisdom ! 
created by Mazda, which is the rightest ; if thou art in the 
front (of the house), put up with me, if thou art behind it, 
return to mo ! 

* Ashi is a female angel whom the Desturs at present compare 
with Lakshini, the Hindu goddess of wealth. But the Yasht, 
devoted to her, does not counteuance this opinion* Her full name 
is Askii vamhi (now corrupted to Ashisheng), which means 

the good truth." She is called a daughter of Ahuramazda, and 

* There is, no doabt, the name seems to be connected with the ged t^ti, the 
wind, the originel long d having bean shortened to a. 
t See the first paragia^ of the fonxth Bssay. . ^ 
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a fiister of the Amesha Spentas or archangels. She makea con- 
tinue the wisdom of all prophets and inspires thorn in their Anm 
with the heavenly (lit. original) wisdom. She comes Ao help all 
that invoke her from far and nigh. The ancient heroes and 
sages, Tima, Thra@taona, Zarathustra, Kav& Yistfispa, etc. 
worshipped her and to all she granted what they were praying 
for, such as wealth, victory, children. 

23.^ASHTAD, ZEMYAD AND VANANT YASHTS. 

The name AshtAd which is to be traced to the Zend word 
Arstdt^ i. e. height, does not occur in the Yaslit bearing this 
name*. The brightness of the Arian countries, i. e. their riches 
and wealth in trees, cows, sheep, and all other things of the good 
creation, which are the most effective means for destroying the 
works of the devils, and for preserving every thing in its original 
puiity, and the Ashi vannhi herezaili^ i. e. the good high truth, are 
invoked here. The brightness {qareno) being chiefly the subject 
of the Zemy^d-Yasht, and the Ashi Vanuhi that of the preceding 
Ashi-Yasht, we cannot ascribe any independent value to this 
Ashtfld Yasht, which is only an appendage to both these other 
Yashts. The name Asht^d, by which the Desturs understand the 
height of mountains, was given to this short chapter only for 
distinguishing it by a separate name from the two other 
Yashts. A 

The name Zamydd refers to the earth. She is not directly 
invoked in this Yasht which is chiefly devoted to the praise of 
the V brightness* (^qareno) above mentioned. Its first section, 
which describes the origin of all mountains out of the heart of 
the central and primeval mountain Alborz {Hard berezaili)}^ 
stands separate. Several names of mountains are particularly 
mentioned,t such as Ushidhdo (Creator of light), Ushudarenem 

e Here we find the pecalisr form ** haraiti hares** in which haraiti ii an abitract 
tteiti, meaning ^ motintain range,** and barest harez (in the Vedaa hrihas) ** elevated, 
high.** heart (zaredhbj is here regarded as aaeparate moantain, surrounded by ite 
vast mountain ranges. 

t To express the word ** mountain** we find heife two words need { gairi afid 
paarvaia which both are to be {onnd in Sanscrit also (giri and parvtUa)* 
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(dUtrict of light) etc. The number of all mountains is said to 
be 2244. 

In tlie following sections of this Tasht we find^always invoked 

the mighty brightness which was peculiar to the Kavis (the 
cliiefs of the Iranian community in ancient times, chiefly before 
Zoroaster).'* Ahuraniazda produced it at the time of creating 
all that is good, bright, shining and propagates life. It attached 
itself generally to one of the great heroes of antiquity, such as 
ThraStaona, Yima, etc. and enabled him to achieve great* feats. 
This heavenly brightness is essential for causing the dead to rise 
at the end of the world. On this resurrection of the dead, which 
is a genuine ZcfToastrian doctrine, we find in this Yasht two very 
interesting passages which are almost identical (19, 11. 12. and 
89. 90. West.). I give here a translation of the second. 

This splendour attached itself to the hero who is to rise o/id 
of the number of prophets (called Soshyanto) and to his companions, 
in order to make the life everlasting, undecaying, imperishable, 
imputrescible, incorruptible, for ever existing, for ever vigorous, 
full of power, at the time, when the dead will rise again, and 
imperishableness of life will exist, making the life lasting by itself 
(without further support). All the world will remain for eternity 
in the state of purity ; tho devil will disappear from all those 
places wlience he used to attack the religious men in order to kill 
(them) ; and all his brood and creatures will be doomed to 
destruction." 

Tho Vnnant^ Yasht is a very small prayer addressed to tho 
star Vanant by which the Desturs understand the milky way 
(Kah-i-Keshdn in Persian), to kill all disturbers of the good 
<freation. This star is said to stand in a straight line over Hell 
ill order to frighten tho devils*. 

54.— TWO YASHT FRAGMENTS. AFRIN 
PAIGH4MBAR ZARTUSHT. VISTASP YASHT. 

These four pieces conclude the collection of all the Yashts 
extant in Westergaard’s edition. 

• The Deslun are of opinion, that tliia star is the weapon (vaara) which is conatantly 
aimed by Mithra at the head of the devas, as is stated^in the IChurehid Tasht. 
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In the first» the praise of Ashem or truth, is recommended by 
Ahuramazda to Zarathustra as one of the most meritorious works. 
By this praise Ve can understand only the recital of tb^ celebrated 
prayer : Ashem vohu. The larger or smaller amount of morit, 
resulting from repeating this prayer depends on the timo and 
occasion when it is done. Thus, for instance, the merit is by 
far greater, if the praise is made at night than at day-time. 

The second fragment treats of the fate of the soul immediately 
after ^eatli« If a religious man dies, then\is soul sits for three, 
nights on the top of his head reciting the Gfltha ustavaiti (see 
above), which keeps the poor soul in the same condition as she 
was’ when living in her body. After the third d^ht has passed 
away, at daybreak, the soul of the religious man is touched by 
an odorous wind waving over trees. This wind which comes from 
a southern direction, and whose scent and odour is superior to'that 
of any other wind, blows upon her to carry her up. Then the 
own good thoughts of the religious man’s soul assume the shape 
of a beautiful girl, of the age of fifteen years, who appears before 
him. The soul questioning her who she is, and whence she 
comes, is answered : 1 am the good mind, the good word and the 
good deed, thy own religion, which was in tliy own body. The soul 
then is advised by her genius, appearing in the shape of that girl, 
to take rest beneath the trees of the beautiful grove (to which 
that wind had carried her up), to recite there the sacred prayers, 
to worship Ahuramazda, etc. After having been sitting there 
for some time, the soul begins to walk forward. The first step 
brings her to the paradise, called good thought,” the second 
to that of the good word,” the third to that of •• the good 
♦ deed,” and the fourth to the stars without beginning.” Then 
having arrived before the throne of Ahuramazda, the soul is 
asked by him ; whence dost thou come, and how didst thou 
come from the earthly to the spiritual life, from the perish^ 
.ableness to the imperishableness ? The soul of the pure reli- 
gious man and that of the pure religious woman enjoy then the 
most splendid meals which shine like gold. 

The soul of the wicked, irreligious man, is sitting for three nights 
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on hor head also, and reciting the prayer : to iivhat country shall 
I go, where shall I find^shelter ? (Ys. 46, 1. see pag. 155). After 
the third ni^t, at daybreak, a wind which blows from a northern 
direction, and carries with it a bad smell, takes her oflf« She 
passes then through the same places as the soul of the religious 
man. After having passed them, she arrives at the region of the 
darkness .without beginning.** Angio mainyus, the devil, 
questions her about her Way and announces her that she has 
Jto enjoy in future only poisoned meals. This is the fate oT the 
wicked man, and of the whore.** 

The Aferin Paighambar--Zartus1it contains the blessing, by 
which the High^iest (Zarathustra) of the Iranians used to bless 
a Governor or King. It is said to have been given by Zarathustra 
Spitama to his royal friend Kavi Yistaspa. The High priest 
wishes the King to have children, to be as victorious as the hero 
Feridun, as brilliant as Kai Kavus, as radiant as the sun, as 
shining as the moon, as just as the angel of Justice himself, as 
free from disease and death as Kai Khosru. Hereafter he 
(the blessed) may enjoy the happy life of the blessed in the 
land of light and splendour. The blessing concludes by the 
words so it shall happen* as I bless you.!J 

The Visiasp Yasht^ the first chapter of which is identical 
with the preceding piece, is in grammatical respect so enormously 
corrupted that I refrain from giving here a statement of its 
contents which do not appear to afford any particular interest. 
The whole composition 'seems to be of a comparatively late 
date. 

fiS.— SMALLER PIECES (NYAYISH, AFRICANS, ^ 
• GAHS, SIROZAH). 

These pieces, which are comparatively very small, contain the 
most coihmon prayers used by the Patsees now-a-daya ; but 
offer, as to their contents, which all are taken from the other, 
more genuine parts of the Zend-Avesta, chiefly from Tasna sfiidr 

' ■.> 

^ Atha Jamy(U in Zend j this plime corresponds to our amtn at the end of prayeis 
and blesaingR. . ' 
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the Yasht, no particiihar interest neither for the history of Zend 
literature, nor for the Parsee religion. 

The five Nyiyi$h or praises, are devoted, to the Sun«(Khurshed), 
and the angel of the sun (Mihir, Mithra), the Moon {mdh)^ Water 
(Abfin), and Fire. The prayer addressed to the Sun and Mithra, 
are to be repeated thrice every day by every pious Parsee. Its 
neglect prevents the soul from passing the bridge CJiiiivat after 
death. Thrice every month the praise, addressed to the moon, 
is a&olutely necessary. The repetition of the praise of th^ 
Avater or fire is meritorious, but not as indispensable as that of 
the three other Ny%ishs. ^ 

Afrtgdns are blessings which are to be recited over a meal, 
consisting of wine, milk, bread, admits, to which an angel or a 
deceased is invited, in whose honor the meal was prepared. 
After the consecration which only a priest can perform is over, 
the meal then is taken by those who are invited. 

The performance of these Afrigans is required of every pious 
Parsee at certain filed times during the year. These are the 
six Gah&nb^rs, each lasting for five days (the six seasons of the 
old year) ; for these the Afrigdn-Qahanbdr is intended ; the 
five G&tha days (the five last days of the year),* during which 
the Afrigdn Qdtha must be performed, and lastly, the third day 
^Ardibehesht) of the first month (Fravardin) in the year, at 
which the performance of the Afrigdn Rapithwin devoted to the 
genius, presiding over the southern directions, who is the guar- 
dian of the paths to Paradise, is enjoined to every Parsee whose 
soul wants to pass the great bridge Chinvat after death. 

The five Qdhs are the prayers which are devoted to the several 
' angels, who preside over the^five parts, into which day rfiid 
night are divided (see their names and hours page 151). They 
must be recited every day at their respective times. 

Sirozah i.e. 30 days, is extant in two forms. It is nothing 
but a calendar, an enumeration of the 30 divine beings, each of 
whom is supposed to preside over one of the thirty days of a 
month, and by whose names they are called. It is cinefly recited 
at the thirtieth day aftpr the death of a man. 
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26.~VENDIDAD. 

The Vendidad,* \?b1ch is the code of the religiouSy civil ami 
criminal laws of the ancient Iranians, consists in its present 
state, of twenty-two chapters, commonly called Fargards (exactly 
corresponding to the word pericope) i. e, sections. The style of 
its constituent parts is too different, as to admit of ascribing it 
to one author only. Some parts are evidently very old and 
might be traced to the first centuries subsequent to the prophet ; 
* but the larger bulk of the work contains (like the Talmud) too 
minuto a descriptioo of certain ceremonies and observances as 
to induce a modern critic to trace it to the prophet or even to 
one of liis disciples. The Vendidad as a whole (some of its 
parts seem to be lost, chiefly thSse containing the original texts, 
or ilie Avesta of the old laws), is apparently the joint work of 
the Zaratlmstras or Highpriests of the ancient Iranians during 
the period of several centuries. They started from old sayings 
and laws (Avesta), which partially must l|gve descended from 
the prophet himself, f and interpreted them in various ways, 
oficn contradicting each other. These interpretations, the so 
called Zend, became in the course of time as authoritative as the 
Avesta or the original text of the scripture itself, and in inany 
cases, seem to have superseded it. This Zend was then capable 
of furtlier explanation, which was less authoritative and went by 
the name ** Pfizend." That we can actually discover these three 
different stages in the present Yendidfid, the attentive reader 
will learn from a perusal of the following pages, where I endea- 
voured to separate them from each other as far as possible. 

The Vendidad may as to its contents, be divided into three 
parts. The first (from Fargard 1 to 3) is only introductory, and 
formed very likely part of a very ancient historical or legendary 
work of a similar kind as the Shfihnfimah. It contains an 
enumeration of sixteen Arian countries, over which the Zoroas- 
trian religion was spread (ch. 1.), the legends of King Yima 
(cli. 2.), and strong recommendations of agriculture as the most 

* Seo the explanation of the name f^ag, 91 . 

t Com(Htre for inatnnre Vent) 4 Yaa. 4S, 5 (aeo pag. 1S5.) 
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useful andli^ineritorioiis work (ch. 3,). The second part (from 
chap. 4-17 )b forming the groundwork of Vendidad> tteats of laws, 
eeremoaies and^ebservances, without keej^ng to a s^iet inder. 
The third part (from 18-22») ia apparently an appei&Rx treatiug 
of rarious subjects.^ 

Ofthe first or opening chapter of the Vendidad, I published 
formerly ,a translation and explanation which is translated into 
English and incorporated to the third volume of Bunsen's work 
** £g) 4 >t*s place in Universal History/* I shall notice here only 
one passage of it which is a striking proof of the existence of 
interpretations (Zend) of original tekts to be found in the 
present Yendidad. In the 4th verse is said, that ** there were 
ten months winter, and two months summer in Airyana Vfiejd" 
(i, e. the pure Iran, the Iranian home, the Paradise). This was 
regarded in later times by some High priests as contradicting ihe 
perfect and good nature of the earthly paradise, and, therefore, 
changed as follows : ** there are seven summer months and five 
winter months/* This interpretation which upsets the original 
text (Avesta), was, in the course of time, added to the text, and 
forms now part of the original. 

, (A) Tab Second Ciiapteb of Yendidad. 

or Jetmihidt the King of the Golden age,) 
Avesta. 

1. Zarathiistili asked Ahuramazda : 

Ahnramazda^ thou lioliest Spirit I Creator of the estates witli 
living beings therein, thou true ! with what other man didst 
thou, Ahuramszda ! converse fiiwt, besides me, who am Zaratlius-^ 
tra (i. e. bei^ me) ? [Pdmend : whom didst thou teach 
Ahurian Zoroastrian faith ^ [ 

2. Then Aharamaxda told : with Tima, the happy, of great 
wealdi, true Zarathnstra 1 with him I conversed first among men, 
I who am Aburamailida, besides tbee (t. e. before thes) Zsrathusiri, 

taught the Ahariaft Zoroastrian faitlij* 

I spoke unto him, Zarathustta ! I who am Aburamtote r 
Be, 0 h*ppy Tima Vivan^ana ! my promj^gatoc, ami beac# of 
8 * • 
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tb* faith (the Zoroastrian religion). Tbep he, "Tima, the 
happy, answered me, Zarathustra : Neither am I fit nor known 
as promuigptor and bearer of the faith. ' 

4. Then I spoke unto him, Zarathustra^ wlio am Ahiira- 
xnazda : if thou Yiina ! shalt not be my promulgator and bearer 
of the faith, then wall in and fence my estates ; then thou shalt 
be the conservator and the herdsman and the protector of my 
estates. 

^ 5. Tlien he, Yima, the happy, answered me, Zarathustra ! 

1 shall wall in thy estates ; I shall fence thy estates ; 1 shall be 
the conservator of tliy estates and their herdsman and their pro* 
tector ; ih iny empire timre shall not be cold winds nor heat, nor 
fogs, nor death. 

6. Zend : Speak that prayer which is against him [we worship 
the ^Fravashi of the true Yima vivanha] who"*" counteracting 
men created immediately the DSvas of the depths [thenceforward 
headless], through the evil words spoken by his own tongue ; he 
sent that upon him Yima wherefrom he (Yima) became an 
evil-doer. 

Ayesta. 

7m Then I, who am Ahuramazda, brought forth instrumants, 
a golden sword and a goad decorated with gold. Yima is to bear 
the royal dignity ! 

8. Tnen the sway was given to Yima for thuee hundred win- 
ters (i. e. years). Then the earth was to be filled with cattle, 
oxen, men, dogs, birds and red blazing fires. Not did find room 
therein cattle, oxen, and men. 

9. Then I made known to Yima : Tima Yfvanbana, tbou 
Kfll^y ; the earth having fallen to thy lot, is to be fiU^ with 
cattle, oxen, men, dogs, birds and red blazing fires. 

10. went up towards the stars when the sun was on 
Ids ipray atimoo touched the earth with his gQlden Aw^]4 ; 

* Aagr6 niltiiiyiif, tha devil. In tbta addition there ie an aUdiioiiiete Uia HD ef 

tW; liMb| Ikwn U *. Mi* 

tp.ir. ' ' ' • ' ' • ^ 
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1i3 pier^ lier, speaking tkns : fiecome wide, holy emrth I 
increase and burst, 0 producer of cattle and (men and men J 
> 11. Then Yiina made the earth extending herself and by 
one third larger, she was beforehand ; there the*cattle and 
oxen and men walk according to their own pleasure {just, so as 
It is their pleasure]. 

Zekd. 

* 12-15. ' Then the sway was given to Yinia for six hundred 
winters. The following is a mere repetition of 8-11, from : then 
the earth was to be filled till Yiina made the oarth extending 
her^ir ;** where is added by two parts larger** than ^she was 
beforehand. 

16-19. Tlicn tlie sway was given to Yima for nine hundred 
years. The following is a mere repetition of 8-11 ; after “ Yima 
made the earth extending herself** is added ** by three thirds 
larger** than she was beforehand. 

20. Then Yima established truth during the first thousand 
years'*^ for such long a time as the creation of celestial spirits 
remained pure. 

Avesta. 

21. An assembly was held by 4huramazda, the creator, with 
the celestial spirits, by him, the renowned in Airyana-vfijO of 
good qualities. 

Zend. 

An assembly was held by Yima tlie king, of great wealth, with, 
the best men, by him, the renowned in Airyana-vejo of good 
qualities. To tiiis assembly came Ahuramazda, the creator, with 
the celestial spirits, he, the renowned in Airyana-vejo of good 
qualities. 

Avssia. 

Jo assembly came Yima, the king of great wealth, with 

» Accordlns to tho Ion, 4ovoloptd, oiler tbo text of Avwta WMSxoa. 

is to last forlStOeo yssn i thooriiiBSl aumber boiag <mlf 1000 ; in tbsSist UiiiMuWBil 
or in di« first throe thonasiid then ww tho golden ngo ; King TittS was tbi rnli^ 
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tbe best men, he, die renowned in Airyana^ejO of good qualities. 

(22.) Aliuramazda spoke unto Yiina : 0 happy Yima 
VivauhanaJ upon the world of animated beings the evila of 
winter will come and consequently a strong dladly frost 

Zend. 

Upon the world of animated beings the evils of winter will 
come ; consequently mucli snow and ice will fall on the highest 
mountains, on the summit of the heights. ^ 

(23.) From three places, Yima ! go the cows away, from 
the most baneful place (desert) and from the tops of mountains, 
and from the chaps of valleys, into the well fastened cottager 

Avesta. 

(2i.) Before this winter the country was bearing pasturages ; 
water overflowed thorn, after the ice had melted and tanks were 
formed. There ^ima considered about the world of animated 
beings to descry a place for cattle, goats, and sheep. 

(25.) Then make this district of the length of one day’s 
journey ; bring thither the seeds of cattle, oxen, and men, and 
dogs and red-blazing (ires. 

Zend. 

Then make this district of the length of one day’s journey on 
all the hmr sides, to be a dwelling place of men, of the length of 
one day’s journey on all the four sides,, to be a pasturage for 
the cows. 

Avesta. 

(26.) There first make the water fiowing dow|^ the way. of the 
size of a Hathra ; there fix marks on a gold-coloured spot 
pmided with imi)erishable food ; there build houses composed of 

mattes aed poles and walls and fences. 

* 

~ ^ ZEND. 

(270 bring the see<]s of all mades and femalea 'iMu> 

are the gieatest* best, and finest on this e«rth> . Thitbw 'bnng 
tb^seeds of all kinds of cattle vliich aie the' , tasb ‘Md 

finest on this earth. ■.. . 
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' (^8.) Tbilher bring tbe feeds of aH trees wbtelf ate ibe highest 
and most odoriferous* Tbitlier bring the. seeds of alt of 
food which are\iie most eatable and odoriferous* Sf ake ,i& the 
whole of the district imperishablossse, because these men Kvr ki 
these districts. 

Ayesta. * 

(29.) There shall not be overbearauce nor low-spiritedness^ 
neither stupidity, nor violence, neither poverty nor deceit, neither 
puniness nor deformation, neither too large teeth nor bodies * 
b^end the usual measure. Nor shall there be one, of tho other 
signs through which men use to become d^illoil by the (tvil spirit. 

(30.) In the uppermost part of the country make nine bridges, 
in the middle six, in the undcMunost three. To the bridges in iho 
upperilfest part bring the seeds of a thousand men and women, to 
those of the middle part, those of six Hundred, and to those of the 
undermost part, those of three hundred. And round about these 
districts make golden pillars and furnish the whole on its frontier 
with a shinning door, having its own light from inside. 

(31.) Tlieu Yima considered : how shall I muho the district 
ordered by Ahuramazda ? Then Ahurainazda spoke unto 
Yima ; Thou happy Yima Vivanhana ! with thy heels extend 
this earth, with thy hands, make her asunder like as men now ex- 
tend the earth in cultivating. 

(33-38.) Then Y^ima made the district (26-30 rei^ated). 

ZUKD. 

(39.) Creator of the fenced estates with living beings threin ! 
wliicli then are those lights, O true Ahuramazda ! which sliine 
there in those districts which Yima has made ? 

(40.) Then Ahuramazda answered : Seif-created lights and 
emted ones [Pazbnd ; all tinbegotlcn liglits shine from outside, 
all begotten ones from inside] ; once a year one sees ilicre stars, 
ieoon and sail. rising and setting. 

. (41.) And they tt^ink a day what is a year. Ev»ry\ta^ 

. years a coi^.gires birth to two men {Pazmid : a pair,, male* and 
female]. The same is the case with the cattle. Th(W4 li^n 
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enjoy the greatest happiness in those dietricts which Yima 
has made. 

(42.) Creator of tlie fenced estates with the living beings 
therein : wlio was propagatiiy| there in these districts which 
Yiiua made, the belief in Anuramazda ? Then** Almramazda 
answered : The bird Karsipta, 0 Zarathustra Spitama. 

(43.) Creator of the fenced estates with the living beings 
therein : who is their nourisher and master ? Then AhOramazda 
answered : Urvatat-narS and thou, who art Zarathustra. • 

(B) THE THIRD FARGARD. 
fTAe IIolines&‘ of Agriculture Vend. 3, 24-33.) 

(24.) This eartli is not a place which is to lio long unculti- 
vated. Slie is to be ploughed by the ploughman, she * 
becomes for them (men) a quarter of every good thing. Then 
(if cultivated) becomes pregnant the beautiful woman (earth), 
who was not getting with child fur a long time. Then all good 
things will be produced for them. 

(25.) Zend : If one cultivates this earth, Zarathustra 
Spitama ! widi the left arm and the right, and with the right arm 
and the left, then she bears fruit likewise as if a woman on a 
bed for coliabitatioii [Pa:^ : lying on a place'*'] sets forth a 
son [or fiuit] 

(26.) If one cultivates this earth, Zarathustra Spitama ! with 
the left arm and the right, with the right and the left, then says 
this earth : 0 man who cultivatest me with the left and the 
right, with the right hand and the left ; I shalh indeed* make 
thrive the countries here ; I shall come to bear all oorfy of 
nourishments [the fields produce plenty of them as wheat and 
so on]. 

(28.) If onedoesnot cultivate this earth, Zarathustroi Spitama ! 
with the left arm and tho right, with the right arm and the 
left^ tl||Bn says this earth : 0 thou man, who dost not cultivate me 

« Th« worSi t payamnS An ah expUni^tuMO Af ItW olte pbnw $ 
ptar€ta » plAoe, bting that of vsntavC tad ptorefe AtntdkAd” 
to poyamitd. ^ ^ 
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th« l«ft am aad the «ith the r%1it ana and tha Ml ; 
29 there thou standst before another man's door going fit 
{MBOQgBt thoeearho beg fotr it| ; sitting outsidoi food is bratght 
to thee onl^ by drops (in rery sm^l quantities). [Pas : they an 
brotq^t to otlfers who iiave abundance of goods.] 

(30.) O, Creator : How is tlie Mdzdayaqna religion to be 
Hta^ growing ? Then Ahnramazda replied : Chiefly by^ culti- 
vation of barley, 0 ZaratliuAra Spitama! * 

(31f) tVho cultivates barley, he cultivates purity ; [he is 
furthering the M&zd!iyn 9 na religion] ; he makes this Mflzdayafna 
^ligion increase by hundred victorious combats agaimt the devih^ 
by thousand ofleriiigs, by ten thousand prayer-readings, t 

Avesta. 

(32.) When barley there is,f 
Then tin devils whistle ; 

When barley is thrashed. 

Then the devils whine ; 

When barley is ground. 

Then the devils roar ; 

When flour is produced. 

Then the devils perish. 

Zend. 

There the devils are driven out fiom the place [Paz : in the 
house where this flour is kept] ; tlieir Jaw-bones are ^then 
burnt by it ; many of them disappear entirely, whenbarley grows 
in large quantity. 

(33.) Then may he recite the following verses : 

Avesta. 

There is no strength in those who do not eat ; 

Neither for keeping up a strong life. 

Nor for hard agricultural works. 

Nor for begetting strong children. 

r 

0 CBltiT«doii ofbarlcf, asfar «itb« deatmctiim offAuiMI 

ilte diUf of oforr ZofoBitfion, 2 « eoMcnod. to 100, 10(KK«ftd 10,009 

t Tho orifiiial oontaiiui metrical fonea, which ahow oreti a riiyttt. 
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•[P&zend: By eating only all living beings exist ; without 
e^ing they must die]. 

(C) THE FOURTH FARGARDb 
(Civil mtl Criminal Laws.) 

Avesta. 

^ (1.) Who does not return any property to the owner of the 
property, is a thief of it, taking it with force, even if he seize for 
liU onn only a small fraction of their {who have deposited it) 
property, which lias been agreed upon there, at day, or at pight. 
’ Zend. 

(2.) Creator of the living beings, thou pure ! How many such 
agreements {Miihra) are there ? Then Ahiiramuzda answered : 
Six, true Zuathustra! The first is made by word ; the second 
by offeriqg the \\d,\\d {is a pledge \ the third by depositing the 
va1iu» of a sheep ; the fourth by depositing value of an ox, 
the fifth by depoaiting the value of a man (slave), the sixth by 
depositing the value of a country [Pazend : a well thriving, 
fenced in, walled in, well arranged, prosperous comUry\ 

3. The word makes the first agreement (promise). After 
that, the offering of the hand as a pledge is marked [Pasbnd : the 
offering of the hand as a pledge takes place after that among 
friends] ; afier that, that of a sheep's value is marked [that 
agreement of a sheep’s value takes place among friends] ; after 
that, that of an ox's value is marked [that agreement of an ox*s 
value'takes place among friends] ; after that, that ofaman'a 
value is maiked [that agreement of a man’s value takes plaqe 
among friends] ; after that, that of a laud's value is marked* 
[that agreement of a land's value takes place friends]* 

(5.) Creator of the animated beings, thou true I What 
ishnient has the breaker of an agreement, made by a word, to 
undergo ? Then Ahuramazda answered hs^ to pay r 
of three hundred pieces of money to the kinsmen nf the o^^fude^. 

(The fine varies from 300 to 1000; breaking pf the pBCODd class 
gf agre^ents is fined by 600, tliat of 760, tliat of the 

foartli 800,»tliat fiftb by flpO, UmA jii^ ||r 
pieces of atonement money). 
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(1 1 .) Creator of thfi ani^kw) berngs, thou into I IRIto viofalei 
an agreement* made by a word onlp^ what is his ganishnieiit ? 

^ Then Almramazda answered : one may give him three haadred 
blows with a rod [tliree hundred with a whi|}]. 

(According to Paaend the number of blows varies from 300 
to 1000, eaactly in tlie same order as above). 

« Avesta. 

(17*) Wlien a man rises to murder, that is attempt at murder ; 
when he attacks, tliat is violence ; when he seizes him with an 
evil intention^ that is consummation of murder ; at theOfth timet 
tliat he comsu inmates the evil itttmtioa^ he is guilty of death. 

What follows From vss. 18 — 42, is Pazeml, which is, as to its 
character, completely in accordance with tlie Pazend of llrl6. 
The Zend, or the old explanation of this criminal law, is lost. 
From this PSzend may be seen, that the distinctions, made 
regarding the degree of guilt in attempted, or accomplislied 
murder, have become in course of time much more numerous. 
In the old text or Avesta, as quoted above (4,17), there are only 
tliree degrees distinguished : dyerepltm or attempt ; avmirieim 
or attack ; aredns or consummaliun of action, lii its Zend*or 
Commentary, there were probaidy more distinctions made and 
the different degrees of punishment meiitioned, ns we may infer 
from the Zend given to 4,1. In this Avesta only the capital 
punishment is ordered, when the arefts** has been committed 
five times. In the Pazend or second commentary there is a 
detailed list of p^iishments to be found consisting of blows with 
A rod or a whip varying from 5 to 21K). 

Towards the end of the 4tli Fargard (from 44 to 54 Wttt.) 
met have enly Avesta, witiiout Zend or Coinmentary. This 
Avesta^ which is certainly very old, and apparently ofvarioua 
cCmteots, b, as to its style, very dark and obscure, and i8l;he 
most difficult passage of the whole Vendidad. In its beginuing, 
tbeit b m law,^ enjoining the greatest friendship and 

»7 
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equality among the members of the Zoroaitrian Comhrarifty.^*^ ll 
As follows : “If men, who pi^rfflbs the same (Mazdayasna) 
t^ligion, brothers or friends, should he desirous ^of 'obtaining a 
fiehl, or ’of marrying a woman, «ir of acquiring wisdom (knowledge), 
then shall those who aspire after a field, get ofierod this field (to 
own it), and those who aspire after a woman, they shall get 
offered her in marriage, and those who aspire after wisdoniy they 
ahull be ta'fght the sacred word/* 

. (D) THE FAIIGARDS 6—18. 

# 

From the fifth to the eig'Iith Fargard, we find very minute and 
detailed ffrecepts for the treatment of a dead body, the construct* 
ing of Dakhmns, or towers of silence, the purification of men or 
things brought into contact with a corpse. The idea, pervading 
the whole, is the utter impurity of a dead body, and the utmost 
purity and sacredness of earth, fire, and water. The most 
impure thing can, therefore, not be thrown -upon one of these 
elements, because it would spoil tlie good creation by increasing 
the power and influence of the daSvas or devils, who take 
possession of a body as soon as a man is dead. It ts» therefore, 
to be carried on the barren top of a mountain or bill, placed'* on 
stones (or iron plates), and exposed to dogs and vultures to 
benefit in this wny the animals of the go(»d creation. A man, 
wlio touclies a dead bcxly, the contagiems impurity of which has 
not been previously elided by bolding towards the corpse a 
peculiar kind (»f dog,* is at once visited by a spectre, represent^ 
ing death itself. Tins is called druhhs napt^i. e. the destructive 
corruption. To get rid of tins annoyance, It# it* to be sprinkled 
wilji water on the different parts of bis body^ which is described 
with the greatest minuteness in the eighth Pifgnrd. ' 

In the same Fargard (vss. 73*96) there Tk the preparatsiod of 
tlie sacred fire described. Fir^ from six^B dificreut places are 

. He b trailed ** the foar-eyed dog/* s yellow spot oa ijotb hie 'eyelids beirg ’em* 
siderad liieyeii. I|ehiHi yellow eers, and the colour on thg. sfiwr part of bis body is 
divided betwoeo yoUowond Wbito. To bit oyoo m Idiid jdl 

tKnoed. < ' . ■ . 1 *« rui. r'V 
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tfqnniwi, after hannft ^»een fMirifliK\ hv imiyitifr wer tliemf 
iniwt ho hronclil to nne and tlia name hoarth (callod 
now Ddtfg(xh)f Indi^pon^ahle is the 8re, hv which a dead body 
is heinjar hiimt. Thwiffh it i>© the most impijre of alU^ it.te 
believed to have aiisori>ed the fire (elertrJcitv) whirli is in the 
animal IkkIv. Tt is called nttgnfidka ; itv ohtniiiinsr and purifying 
by placing it into a certain number of holes, called hmdar^0$^ 
(in modern Persian nntJ^mnh. a measure), which re^niri^ great 
trouWe, is more minutely descrihed than that of the other ftrea 
(those of dvers. potters, ginssworkmen, steelsmiths, hricklayera,* 
etc). The collective fire obtained in this way, represents the 
essence of nature, the fluid, pervndinir the whole earth,Hlie cause 
-of all srrowth, riivotir ami splendour. Therefore it is regarded 
wifirsnch a hiph reverence hv the Parsees. 

* In the ?ltli Fargard there is a very detailed descrintion^ of* the 
great pnrffication ceremony, called fiarashnnm of 9 ohjhln which 
lasts ffir nine days for rather niirlits). It is intended for the 
removal of nnv nncleauliness whatever, and chieflv undergone 
by priests. The person, who will undergo the ceremony, must 
drink the urine of a cow, sit on stones within the compass of 
certain magic circles, and, while moving from one heap of stonee 
4o another, rub the hody with cow nrin<>, than with sand, and» 
lastlv, wash it with water. This custom has descended from the 
most anrient times, where a mirirving and healing influence was 
ascribed to the urine, proceeding from such a sacred animal, as 
the cow was to the ancient Ari'>nli. 

In the tentli and eleventh Fargards, there are chiefly 
gfayers enumerated,, which were believed to have the power 
of* removing the impurity caused ’ hv the touch of a c^d 
bodv. All tVsepravers are to he found in the old Yasna. 

The 12th jPargatd tl?eats of tlie duration of mourning for the 
different degrees of relationship and the head of a famity. ' If 
one dies as a pious righteous man by the law of nature (these 

ls,aeooidkurtvtktitdrUQftlw2oio^ gki 

gisstest crioift. 
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are eatied idkmoB)^ |tteii only half as modi time is re^utred 
as is wanted for those who die by their own hands or atw 
executed (these are called tam-perUhoB). f> 

The 1 3 til and 14th Fargards treat of dogs and water dogs {wdra, 
otter) which are not to be badly treatedy wounded, muftilatedt 
starved or killed. Should a man be found guilty of eucli charges, 
he is to be severely punished. As a horrible crime is chiefly 
the killing^ of an otter regarded, which animal is believed to 
contain the souls of a thoasand male and a thousand ^male 
dogs. A man, who commits this crime, has to receive ten 
thousand blows witli a Iiorsewliip according to tlie later ialflr- 
pretntioh ; or, lie must kill ten thoussind aninials of tlie bed 
creation, as snakes, mice, lizards, frogs, etc. and carry ten thou* 
sand loads of wood to the fire etc. 

**111 tlie loth Pargard various topics are treated ; the sins, 
called Pe^h(l-tallus (i. e. such actions which by themselves not 
being considered as hurtful or injurious, may under certain 
circumstances cause damage or injury) ; the crime of killing an 
tllegitiinnte chiKI the treatment of pregnant dogs. 

The whole 16th fargard is devoted to the treatment of women 
at the time of their menses. 

In the 1 7th there are precepts given, how to treat nails and hairs 
which have been cut. The devils must be preveiiied from using 
them fur doing injury to the good creation. 

Tlie contents of the 18th fargard are of a various kind and 
are not connected with each other. ^In its first part (N6), 
Ahuramazda informs Zarathustra as to wjhat qiislities are 
required to be a true fire-priest (he is called Mhrava^^ and how 
to distinguish him from mere pretenders to the priestly dignity. 
All those who wear only the garb of a priest and carry with 
them tlie sacerdotal implements, such as tlie coyering the 
mouth, the sacreil twigs, (Barsoin), the inStrament for killing 
M;SDimals (called hhra/ftia$hm)^ without studying hard, day 

• TbkiHfacb a poormatnre it prohibited. Should it be taib thi fill 

tudltoitoiiiiMo eqaaUy gofl^ oftbotauidsr. " 
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wd night th« sacred books^ and sending up constantly their 
prayers to the Almighty for their community and themselves, to 
make them after deatli pass safely that great bridge, which leads 
from tliis to the bther life, are called by Ahurjftiinsda ialse 
prie«^t8 who do not deserve this name. Then follow some 
questions put by Zarathustra to Alairaniazda on different 
topics, tlm proranatioo of the sacred bread or ti;eat (wipaaia), 
the services rendered by the coc*k (Pord-dars)# whii-li biftd 
is attached to the great angel Serosli, and awakens men fr(»m 
sleep (which was considered to be the work of the devils),* 
exhorting them to feed the fire, to pray, to wash, to dress 
etc. Between these questions we tiiid inserted a conversntion 
which was said to have taken place ljet\v(^en the angel Serosh 
and the she devil called Devi-- Draklia (30-59), regarding her 
different liusbauds. Men get married to her by certain iu\pure 
actions. 


(E) THE NINETEENTH PARGARD. 

Fbagmknt of an old epic boko : 

(T&c deviVi atUmylH to fi unfrate Zirathustras doings 4.6-9.) 

Tlie verses I *-3 are introductory to the ancient song, and 
evidently oimposed to make better understooti the contents of 
this ancient piece. Here in the introduction is described, bow 
Dtnkhs, one of the evil spirits in Ahriman*8 service, came forth 
from the northern regions at her master's command, to destroy 
Zarathustra. . The prophet frustrated nil those attempts to 
ttthi him stinply by repeating the holiest prayer : Yaifid 
mityt, OriifcliB, having been thus defeated, told the cnief of 
the evil spirits, AngvOmairiyus, that it was impossible to do any 
mischief to the prophet. 

Zarathustra perceived these snares laid to him and thought 
about escaping .them. Tliis is descrilied with the very verses of 
an old song, undoubtedly current in the mouth of the Iranian 
The song is composed iu the heroic meter of the ancient 
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Ariftna, the Anustubli, which haa gimi tim to the eettfmoi 

Shloka'*' 

(I.) From the northern country (Paz. : frm tlie northern 
countries), A iigrS maiiiy us, the Oeath-clartiiig, tlie devil of the 
devils, broke forth. Thus spoke the evil knowing Angrd 
mainyiis the death -darting : Druklis (devil of destruction and 
father of lies), break forth and kill the | ious Zarathustra. Then 
the Dniklii^ hr<ike forth, the devil Bditi^ .the destroyer with the 
intention of killing him. • 

(2.) Zanithustra recited the prayer Ahiina vairya; he invoked 
the good waters of good qualities, he confessed the Mazdayafna 
faith (belief in Ahnrainaz la). Dnikhs was slain ; the devil 
Biliti, the destroyer, intending to kill him, ran away. 

(3 ) Drukhs then spoke to AngrS-mainyiis :• Impostor AngrS 
mainyns ! 1 do not thiuk about doing any harm to Zarathustra 

e I sabjoin here the oriftnal belled in its metrknl form. The transletlon is givea 
•bove. 


UpcHutat 

khruthdjfdi 


w 

ZarafhuntfS I a^aretS aka mmianihm 

tOaSahiyparatan^ | afduS tapia droMhimnd 

DSFBCnTB. 


( 6 ) 

Paiti ohmdi adnv^atxi | dttxhddmS Anpr 6 moinyiiV 

Jl/d nti d^ma tnerechanuha | Xatnihdx ro. 

Tdm ahi Pom u9hdfpahS | pulhtd hortthryut ^ hacha 
Zdoin apU'ptitvanuhft | v '%uhim mdtdayap' tm 

V«9idS^* ydntm yatha vindat | Vadhaghanfi . danhy^tiu. 


(7) 

Poiti ahmdi avasMa | p6 

N6U hi ay aptvdn$ vanuhtm iAttifdtm nmtdayafifdM 

N6U Lpta noit lutdrum | ndtt . haodhapeh^t umZf^ 

4 . 

Ptdti ahmdi adaraia I dttthddmd Myra mavnyuM 
Kahi vacha vofidhi kahi jacha ^ apayafdkt. 

Kwa zaya Aukeretd^mhd | mam dim Anyro matfiym. 


(9) 

PnUi ahmdi avazhafa | 
Bdonmclia tuztavha ffaomacha 
Mam Zaya agti vahxtem 

Ana t«ac>« apa yapdd 

di duzhda Anyri* mainyi 

Dnthai Zrani akanmS ' 

BuUuhatkrd hMuM* 


yi epildmi Za^thuitrS. 

votka ^ wazdi^Toakhia 

I am vaeha vaufni 

am "zayof t- hdBtpeUhnkS 
dathai * maitmz 

/radaihm 

f 
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Spitamn [the brilliaAi pure Zaraihustra]. Zamthiistm perceived 
by his iiiiud that the evil doiii^ spirits are laying snares to him* 

SOKQ. 

(4) . There arose Zarathustra [Zarnthiistra went forward] 

to annihilate all those hostile intentions of the avtl hc»lding 

a shepherd's hook with nine knots in his hand [Z : which areas 
large as a cottage.] The pious Zarathnsira was jn^aying to 
Ahurnniazda the creator : Wherever thou toncltest this wide 
ronnd^far extended earth, recite efficacious prayers to protect from 
ruin Pourush^tspa's house. 

(5) . Zaratliustra informetl Anpro mainyiis ; evil doing A n- 

gro-inainyus ; I shall slay the creation proiliiccd hy the devils, 
1 shall slay the death, Lsltall slay the Pairika KhtiSfliaiii* for 
whose desirt(CftOH Sosiosli will be born out of the water Kafoya 
from the eastern coutitry [from the eastertt romitries]. * 

• (6). To him spoke Angrd niainyiis the creator of evils : Do 
not destroy my creations, pi<iiis Zaratlinstra ! Thou art PouriH 
shuspa's sot], so art thou called by tliy mother. Curse the good 
belief in Ahnramazda, then thou shalt obtain as much fortune 
as Vadliaghand, the king. 

(7*) To him replied Zarntiiustra Spitama : I shall not curse 
the good belief in AlitiramaZiia, even not, if my life would pefis/i^ 
and my body and soul then bet'onie sepniatcd. 

(8.) 'To him s|Hike Angro inainyus the creator of evils ; With 
whose words wilt thou destroy my creations ? with whose worde 
wilt thou pollute niy creations, whnt weapons are so well made 
as to be used agaiiist my creations, those of Aiigro-iiiaiuyus ? 

(9.) To him replied Zaraihustra Spitama ; the Usionia aud 
its mortar and dish, aud the words pronounced by Ahuramazda are 
my best weapons ; with these words shall 1 destroy, with these 
words shall I pollute thy cr&Uiom. These good weapiuts, evil- 
knowing Angrd mainyus ! were made by Ahuramazdu in the 
boundless time, tbe immortal holy spirits, the riders aud masters 
of die good creation, aasUted him in making them* 

fVdbsbl^ so idol worabipper in KaBSSbsr or thiirMibotil. 
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vgs. 27—32. 

The fate of the soul after death* 

27* Creator of the fenced estates with living beings, thdii 
true ! What events will be \Pazmi : what events will happen ? 
what events will take place ? what events will be met with ?J 
when a man gives up his soul in this world of existence ? 

28. Tlten Ahuramuzda replied : when a man is dead {Tax. 
when a man has departed this life, when the running evil doing 

* devils make destruction of his /(//], then, after the third night, 
at daybreak [when aurora is shining], he reaches Mithra, rising 
above the iiiouiitaius resplendent of their own spotless lustre 
[Paz. : when sun is rising]. 

29. The devil Vizareshd by naine,*0 Zarathustra SpUama I 
carries the soul tied towards the country of the worshippers of 
the running devas.* It goes on the old paths, the soul of the 
good man as well as that of the bad, to the bridge of the gatherer, 
the good, created by Ahuramuzda, where they ask for her conduct 
whilst living in the fenceil estates, i. e. world [for what was 
achieved in the world of existence.] 

(30.) He, the happy,, well formed, swift, tall Serosh, ceniee 
thither with the dog, with the nine knotted hook, with cattle, 
with the twigs of Bars^mf, He dismisses the sinful soul 
of the bud into darkness, i. e. Hell ! He meets the soala 
of tlie good when crossing the celestial mem/tot n«Har$ berezaiti 
(Alborz), and guides them over the bridge of tlie gatherer 
[tho bridge of the lieavcidy spirits]. 

31. The arcA awjfe/ Uiih-man (Voha-man6) rises fr0m^, ,l]iM 
golden throne ; Bah-iuan speaks thus to the sea/", how hapfi^ tliat 
you have come here to ns from the mortality to the iHimortality ! 

(32.) The souls of the good go joyfully to Ahuramuzda, to the 
immortal saints, to the golden throne, to paradise [the residence 
of Ahurainazda, of die immortal saints, and of oilier good spirits]. 

• Tbt conntry ipf the devs worshipptra ii India. 

t Th«o tbwitf« lire foiwldoci-d ro be effirwiiont SipeiM' fergaevding nfninet tnSsinl 
infloenf-ei. Tli* d«g is requisite to be looked el by e men et the laii gasp ; Uie Sin# 
kuc^tted sbepheid‘8 hook Ccalled gsneieUy apdnd) is in cer^ f^mooiee end 

Zeratbnetre himaelf ie «md toheve umd il, wb«n sttiokee by 
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(Fraffmeni not connected with the preceding emienls.) 

(33.) The good man is to be made pure after his death ; the 
devils then ruif together and frighten the soul like a sheep is 
frightened by a wolf, 

(34.) The good assemble, NaJryo-^anha assembles. Say : 
Ahuramazda's weapon is Nairyd-ganha ; invoke thyself Zara- 
thuBtra ! this creation of Aburamazda. 

(35.) Zarathustra said unto me that word : T praise the 
beings, created by Ahuramazda; 1 praise the earth, created by^ 
Aburamazda, the water, created by Ahuramazda, the good trees ; 
I praise the sea Yoiiru Kasha (i. e. having distant shores, wide, 
large) ; I praise the brightly shining sky, I praise the lAibegotten 
lights (fixed stars), self created. 

(36.) I praise the best life (paradise) of the good, every 
where resplendent of its own brillianey ; I praise the house of songs 
{gerSdemAna^ equivalent to Bcheseht or paradise), the residence 
of Ahuramazda, the residence of the immortal saints, the residence 
of the other good ; I praise the bridge Chinvat (bridge of the 
gatherer), created by Ahuramazda, in the self-created interme- 
diate world (between heaven and hell). 

(57 .) I praise the good flame widely shining ; I praise the 
strong guardian angels of the good, all created by Ahura- 
mazda for the benefit of the good creafion; I praise Beliram, 
the bearer of splendour created by Ahuramazda ; I praise the 
shining beautiful star Tir (Tistrya, Mercury), who Las the 
body of a cow and golden hoofs. 

(38.) I praise the holy songs (tho five GfithSs), ruling over 
the five parts of th^day, the good ones. 1 praise the Alumavaiti 
Gfitha ; I praise the Ustavaiti Ofitliia ; 1 praise the Spentfl- 
tnainyus Gfitha ; I praise the Volifl-khshatlira Gfitha ; I praise 
the Yahistdistis Gfitlia. 

(39.) I praise the zone (Karshvare, Eoshvar) Arezahi and 
Savahi ; I praise tho zone Fradadafsltu and Yldadafshu ; I praise 
the zone Vouru-baresti and Youru-jaresti ; I praise the zone 
CUnirathem, the HStuinat (Ililmend), the brightly 

sbifiiagf the b^utifuh 1 praise the good nature; 1 praise the 
good science, 1 praise the Tightest science. 1 praise the beauty 
28 
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of the Arian countries, I praise the beauty which obtained Yims 
of great wealth. 

The three last fiirgards of the Vendidad (20-22) seem to have 
belonged originally to a medical book. They contain spells 
for curing diseases, which resemble very much the mantras which 
are intended for the same purpos^in the Atliarvaveda. Thrita 
is saul to have been the first physician wlio relieved mankind 
from the distress and misery caused by diseases. Tlie angel^ 
presiding over tlie medical art is called Airyaman to whonireven 
Ahurainazda despatches his messenger ^anha (Neriosengh). 

27.— BllIEF SURVEY OF ZEND LITERATURE. 

llaving characterised and illustrated by select specimens in 
this^ long chapter, the various branches of the sacred litera- 
ture of the Parsecs, I confine myself hero at the end, to a 
brief summary and survey of the whole only. 

At the head of the literature there are undoubtedly the FIVE 
Gathas, which we must regard as the work of Zarathustra 
Spitama himself, and his disciples, as every one will easily con- 
vince himself from a careful perusal of the numerous passages, 
translated above from those collections, and comparing them 
with those communicated from the otiicr parts of the Zend 
A vesta. Besides the internal evidence, which is strong and 
convincing enough, tlicrc may be some external reasons alleged 
to corroborate the opinion, that these G&thas contain the 
undoubted teaching and sayings of the celebrated Zoroaster 
himself. While the other parts are nowhere said to be the work 
of Zarathustra Spitama himself, he is in the Serosh Taslit 
distinctly and ex|)ressly mentioned as the author of these 
ancient and sacred semgs (see png. 133). Whereas in the otlier 
works of the Zend Avesta Zarathustra is spoken of in the third 
person, and even occasionally invoked like a divine being, in the 
GfithiSs he speaks of himself in the firs^.person, and acts through- 
out as a man who is commissioned by, X3od to perform a great 
task. We find him placed among men, surrounded by lus 
friends, Kava Yistfispa, J&mdspa and Frsshoatrai prep^ing to 
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Ills countrymen a new and more pure religion, exhorting them 
to leave idolatry and to worship the living God only. 

Tlie Gatha*literuture was, in ancient times, certainly not 
confined to these scanty fragments which aro now only extant. 
There existed, no doubt, a much larger collection of the songs 
and sayings of Zarathustra Spif&ina and his disciples, including 
those of the ancient prophets called Soshtjattio^ which are now 
and then alluded to in Yasna. Out of this largef collection 
thoseaverses were sclectod, which were believed to be most cfiica- ^ 
cions fur putting down evil cufiuences from the part of the 
hostile devas and their priests (the Ilraliinans), and for increns-* 
ing the welfare of tlio Zoioastriaiis ; and tlieso only h!ivc been 
preserved. The collection of the Gatlias extant now-a-days, 
may be well compared with the Siimaveda, which coni;' ins detach- 
ed verses, selected from tlie Rigveda, intended only for being snng 
at the celebration of tlio groat Soma sacrifices. While the 
Brahmans completely preserved their Rigveda, i. e. the large 
collection entire songs, irrespective of their liturgical application, 
the ancestors of the Parsces, who were apparently more careless of 
their sacred literature, than their Brahmunic brothers, lost it 
entirely* 

Next to the Gutlias in rank stands tho ** Yasna of seven 
Chapters*’ (see pago 16I-J0.i). From re.i.sons pointed out 
above, we cannot regard it as a gennino work of Zarathustra 
Spitama himself. It appears to be the work of one of the carli*- 
est successors of the prophet, callctl in ancient times Zirathnstra 
or Zuralhustrdlema (see the 3t'fl paragraph in the 4tli Essay), who, 
deviating somewhat from the high and.pnrc monotheistic principle 
of Spitama, made some concessions to the adherents to tlie aiUe- 
Zoroastrian religion by addressing prayers to other beings than 
Ahurainazda. 

The first part of the Yasna, styled by me above tlie Younqer 
Yasna is certainly of a far later date than even tlio “ Yasna of 
seven chapters.’* The Higli-priests seem to have tried to conci- 
liate the men of the old party (called poiryo-lhu'shS^ j. e. of the 
old creed), who were .unwilling to leave the ancient poly tbeisUc re- 
ligion, aud tlieir time^lowed rites and ceremonies. The old 
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sacrifices were reformed, and adapted to the more civilized 
mode of life of the Iranians. The intoxicating Soma beverage was 
replaced by a more wliolesome and invigorating dNrink, prepared 
from another plant than the original Soma plant, together with 
the branches of the pomegranate tree, and without any process 
of fermentation (simply water is poured over them) ; but the 
name in the Iranian form ** Homa"* remained, and some of the 
ceremonies Also, as we shall see in the 4th Essay ; the solemn 
sacrificial cakes of the Brahmans (purd^dafa) were superseded 
by the sacred bread, called afterwards “ Darun.’* • New invoca- 
tions, addressed to those divine beings, who were occupying the 
places of the ancient devas or Gods, branded by Zarathustra 
Spitama as the originators of all evil and sin, were composed 
and adapted for the reformed Soma sacrifice (Homa ceremony). 
These new prayers form the substance of the younger Yasna 
which was to represent tho formulas of the Brahman icYajurveda. 

If we compare this younger Yasna with the G^thas, we find 
as to contents (inrcspoctive of the difference of dialect), such 
a vast difference, that it is quite impossible for a conscientions 
critic to assign them to one author. While in the G&thas we 
never find mentioned neither Homa, Barsom, nor gods, like 
Mithra, Anuhita, nor even the general ' name for the heavenly 
councillors, Amesha spenta (Amshashpand), we meet with them 
nearly on every page of the younger Yasna. Here naturally 
the question arises, why has the author of the GSthas, in pro^ 
pounding his now religious doctrines, entirely overlooked those 
things, which were considered in after times as most indispens- 
al# implements of the divine service, and disregarded those 
gods and divine beings whose neglect was held afterwards very 
punishable ? The only answer is, that lie neither believed in 
them, nor thought them to be an essential part of the religion. 

On the same line with the younger Yasnn^ stands VlBPAftAB, 
on winch see pag. 172-74. It is mad^ one of the later 
High-priests for the celebration of the ^l^nbars. 

Whilst Yasna and Visparad represent the Vedas fit the 
sees, their Veebioad corresponds exactly to the Smritii 
or collections of customs, observaocea law< penalliiB, imd fines 
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which form the groundwork of the so-called Dharma Shfistra. I 
noticed above its different constituent parts* from which every 
thinking man* will convinoe himself of the impossibility to 
ascribe the whole to Zarathustra Spitama himself. The book 
pretends only to give the conversations* which Zarathustra was 
unanimously (even in the G&tlias) said, to have held with God 
himself, and that there in very ancient times a work, purporting 
to contain these conversations, must have existed, dullows un- 
doubtedly from the notice of such a work to be found in 
Visparad and the Vendidad itself (see pag. 135.). 

If we compare Zarathustra’s conversations with Ahuramazda, 
as contained in the Gitthas, with those, which are reposted in the 
YendidSd, we find a considerable difference between both. In 
the G&thas, there is never an allusion made to the numerous 
ceremonies and observances, which were deemed absolutely 
necessary for a pious Onnuzd worshipper. Thus, for instance, 
among the questions, put by Zarathustra Spitama to Ahuramazda 
in Yasna 44. (see page 149 — 53.), on the true religion, and its 
keeping, there is not a single one which refers to the treatment of 
the dead body, one of the most important things in times of the 
Vendidad, or to the great purification ceremony (see pag. 211), 
deemed so e^ential for die welfare of the Iranian Cuinmunity. 
Very likely Zarathustra Spitama himself never gave any direct 
precepts about the customs and usages which might have existed 
already at his time. Had he done so, we should expect him to 
allude to them chiefly in those verses where he inontioiis tlie means 
of checking the evil influence exercised by tUedevas (devils) ; but 
all he knows, is : the splendour of the fire, the mighty words, 
revealed to him by Ahuramazda, and the cultivation of the soil, 
and purity in thought, word and doed. From his never men- 
tioning those ceremonies undoubtedly follows, that, though he 
might know them, he did not attach much weight to keeping 
and observing theiiL 

Only in one point vfe find the laws given in the Vendidad 
corroborated by the Gfitbas. Tliese are those which refer to the 
sacredness of a promise or contract, called Mithra^ as one may 
learn from comparing Vend. 4 (see pag. 208) with Tas. 46,5 (see 
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pag. 155.). These soom to have originated from Zarathustra 
Spitaina himself, when ho called into existence a new religious 
corninuiiity to be founded on the principle of inviolable faith and 
triiih. 

Ill careful consideration of these and other circumstances 
which are pointed out above (pag. 200), we cannot regard the 
Vendidad as a work of Zarathustra Spitaina himself, but as the 
joint work oF'his successors, the Supreme High-priests of the 
Iranian cuminunity. That the Chief High-priests together #'itli 
the Kings were believed to stand in direef communication with 
Ahiirain.izda liim.<ic]f and to recei\’e from him answers to their 
questions, "we may see distinctly from Visp. 1,80. (quoted 
above). The Chief IJigh-priost is there called Zarathustr6tem6 
which word literally means {tema is tlie superhi.tive suffix see 
pag. JB9) : the greatest Zarathustra i. o. High-priest. His com- 
munications are helfl sacred in this passage, and placed on one 
lino with the Gailiils. From this circumstance we may dis- 
tinctly gather, that works of the ZaratluistrSiemas, were held 
in ancient times about equally sacred with tiiose of Zara- 
thustra Spitaina himself. If wo then consider the Vendidad as 
their joint work, compiled during several successive centuries, 
it is not to be wondered at fiuding it so higlily revered by the 
Zoronstrians up to the present day. 

Of the three stages, which wo can discover in the present 
Vendidad, the AvcS'rA, no doubt, is very old and partially 
perhaps traceable to oral sayings descended from the prophet 
himself. Even the Zend, which makes up by far the larger 
portion of the present Vendidad, belongs to a very early age 
and seems to bo at least as old as the younger Yasna. The 
PAZBNb is the comparatively youngest, and seems to be more 
of a literary and learned character, than of practical consequence. 

On the Yashts which correspond partially to the Puranie 
literature of the Brahmans, see above page. 1X4— 19S. One may 
distinguish ia them chiefly two classes of wOrhs, firstly songSp 
secondly conversations with Aliurainazda. 

The metrical pieces or songs represent the fragments of the 
ancient epic poetry of the Iranians as living in the mouth of 
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thfir bards, and are not only to be found in tbe properly so- 
called Yaslits, but are scattered tbrougli tlie whole Zend A vesta 
(see Tas. 9.13. Vend. 19.). In the present fonn^ the Yashts 
are evidently, together with those smaller prayers, such as ATi ignns, 
G&lis, etc. (see pag. 199.) the most modern pieces of the Zend 
Avesta, and have not the slightest claim to have been composed 
by Znrathustra, or even his earliest successors. This kind of 
literature grew up at a time, when the Zoronstrian religion had 
already very much degenerated, and its original monotheism, 
partially given way to the old gods, who liad been stigmatised 
and banished by Zarathustra Spitama, but were afterwards 
transformed into angels. The songs of the bards, Vhich we 
6nd made use of in the Yashts, may be old and genuine, but, 
strictly speaking, they concern very little the Zoronstrian religion. 
The Zoroastnan conversations with Ahuramazda, with which we 
meet often in the Yashts, may be tbe work of later IIigli-|)riest8 ; 
but they seem to be entirely strange to all that we know of 
Spitama. 

The tendency of the authors of these Yashts was, to raise 
the dignity of the angels, such as Mithra, Tistrya, AnCihita, 
etc. to tliat of Almraniazda, with whom they are said even to 
have equal rank (see Yt. 10,1.). Therefore Ah Lira mnzda him- 
self is called, now and then, their worshipper. Zaratliustra is 
reported to have paid them high reverence also, but of all tliis 
not the slightest trace can be discovered in Ids own GSth£U. 
This kind of literature has, no doubt, largcdy contributed towards 
the deterioration of the religion founded by Zarathustra Spitama, 
and partially reestablished what the prophet had endeavoured 
to destroy. * 

As to its age, there is happily a certain historical hint 
to be found in tbe Fravardin Yaslit, where mention is made, 
of Oavtama {Buddha\ the founder of the Buddhism, (see 
page 188.). That» Buddhism was spread in Bactria at a 
very early time, we know from other sources. Buddha entered 
Nirvfina (died) in 543 B. C. Before liis lore could spread in 
Bactria, at least 100-200 years must have elapsed since the 
master's death. Thus we arrive for the Fravardin Yasht fin laii- 
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guage and ideas, tfiero is no difference between it, and tbe others) 
at about 350-450 B. C. A later date, than this, cannot be reason-* 
ably assigned to the majority of the Yashts, betause the lan- 
guage began to die out already before the commencement of the 
Christian era, and moat of the Yashts are written in a com- 
paratively good language, without too many grammatical errors 
in which some parts of the Vendidad so abound. There is 
another reaAon besides, for assigning to the principal Yashts the 
5th century before the Christian era. At that time, as we« may 
learn from two inscriptions of the King Artaxerxes Mnemon,^ 
the worship of Mi thra and Anahita was spreading through all 
the doiniAions of the Persian Empire, which was not the case at 
the time of Darius llystaspes, who never mentions these deities 
in his numerous inscriptions. This new form of worship called 
a new appropriate sacred literature forthwith into existence, 
which is partially preserved iu the Yashts. 

As to the age of the other older parts of the Zend Avesta, the 
decision of this question is closely connected wiili that about the 
time at which Zaratliustra Spitama himself lived. As we shall see 
in the 4th Essay, we cannot place his era at a much later dale 
than 1,200 B. C. If we assign this date to the G^ithas as the 
work of Zaratliustra Spitama and his disciples, then we muBI fix the 
age of the larger portion of tho Vendidad at about 900 or 1,000 
and of the younger Yasna at about !{jp-800. The Pazend portion 
of tb« Vendidad is very likely not older, than 500 B. C. and at 
the same time the collection of its different parts might have 
taken place. 

If we date the commencement of the sacred literature of the 
Parsecs from 1,200 B. C. and place its close' at 400 B. C., we 
obtain a space of about 800 years,, which is, in comparison with 
other sacred literature as that of the Jews and Brahmans 
rather too short, than too long. 

► ♦ 

e SMBenfeiy; JPenUche KdiowbriRtti psf. 6T l n^irtii|,iii«aiair<m iheScytkic 
TOTMoa of the Bohlrtan iacription pog/ 15C. 



IV. 


THE ZaEOASTBIAN EELIGION 

jui TO m 

ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT. 


lo tbit Eatay I intend to state my views on the origin of the 
Zproutcian religion,* ite general character and development as 
far as it is to be ascertained fioin the original Zend texts. 
Having fumislted the reader in the previous Essay with a 
translation of a good many passages rcferiing particularly to the 
subject, I can, in reference to them, condonso the matter here 
into a few paragraphs only. 

1 THE BEEATIONSniP BETWEEN THE BRAH- 

MANIO AND ZOROASIRIAN RELIGIONS. 

Before we can discuss g|H|Hrly the question as to the origin 
of the Zoroastrian relign|Pbnd the time, when its founder 
flourished, certain traces of an originally close connection, which 
the attentive reader of both, the Vedas and the Zend A vesta, 
will readily perrmvo to exist between t^e Brahinanic and Zoro> 

astrian teligitma, cuatoms and observances, must bo pointed out. 

• 

(a) Navbs of Divine BsiNoe. 
most striking foature, in this respect, is the use which w« 
find made in both, the Vedas and the Zeud Avesta, of the names, 

• Thi» htibMiiMlBidj hn^j tmicd In mj pmpbtet : L«ctiir» «d tb« 

tiM PiiMt fiHfUMi»4«liv«red on int of Hnrch IMl, At fhi tTaitod SorftdA 
InpUiolionsApidMoiofAllpiAtlMBHny Apptndod to Gornuui woik on IIia QMIa 
(MO TOI lit pois W4P>. 
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>imtmA.amra {(dnara in Zend). Jhva ie in nii tlit>.y«dw 
tind in the whole Brahmanic literature Ae name of the divine 
beings, (he gods who are die objects of worship form the pert 
of the Hindoos up to the present day. In the Zend Avesta, from 
its earliest down to its latest parts, and even in the moderh 
Persian literature, ieoa (modern Pers. div) is the gen^ name 
of an evil spirit, a fiend or devil, who is inimical to all that 
comes fronf God and is good. In the confession of faith, w 
.recited even up.to this day, the Zoroastrian religion is disdnedy 
said to be vt-^4v6 i. e. against the Devas, opposed to them (see 
Yasna J 2 pag. 1 64.), and one of their roost sacred books is called 
vi-^daevd-^ddta (now corrupted to Vendiddd) i. e. what is given 
against, or for the removal of, the devas. The devas are' dm 
originators of all that is bad, of every impurity, of death, and ate 
constantly thinking of putting to destruction the fields, trees, 
and the houses of religious men. The spots, most liked by them, 
are, according to the Zoroastrian notion, those filled nieet with 
dirt and filth, chiefly the cemeteries which places are, therefore, 
objects of the greatest abomination for a true Ormusd wor^- 
shipper. 

Asura is, in the form Ahura^ the first part of Ahuraharda 
(Hormusd), the name of God among the Parsees, and the Zoro> 
astrian religion is distinctly called tlie Ahura religion (see 
Yasna 12 pag. 164.), in its strict o||||||[[&ton to die Deva religion. 
But among the Hindus it has assu^m a bad meaning, and is 
applied to the bitterest enemies of their devas'^pods), with whom 
they are constantly waging war, and as even Hindu legemb 
acknowledge, not always withont success. This is the ease 
tlinalughout the whole Purfinic literature, and goes np as for as 
the later parts of the Vedas; but, in the earliest -parts of hte 
B^veda SamhidI, we find this word “ A^ms" need in as good 
and high a sense u we find it in the Zend Avesta. The highest 
gods, sitih as Indra (Rigveda 1,54,3.),* Varaniii, (1,24,14.), 
(446. 7,2;3),Savitaftl.35,7). Rifo enf Shite (5,42,11.), 

• tft n J qvMlm fIfoDii tiie RSfT»te.th« tot ntttttor tom to Ifai ri l a to (boik, 
thm m t«n), to lacoad to MOf , tad to Ihifil to vfiiib 
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■w6b. Ki* hoDonred iritk' the «fn&ei ** Jumn** YUdk mtiM 
** Iwingf spiritmlt'’ a^nifymf th« it it* oppoai^a to 

tltohaWM dMMte. In th* fdoraii it ia event und.tiieat 
need as •'name of all the gods, as, for instance, Rv. 
ThisSomais to be^stributedai an offering among tin ^ 

«hieh word the Bishi means his otrn gods whom he - toll 
, vonhtp|Htig. Often we find particularijr one Asura meatiened, 
whd is called " Asnra of heaven" (5,41,3., tlie bea\en Hself is 
erikd by this name 1,131,1.), ** ottr fother, who pours down the. 
Winters" (5,83,6.) ; Agni, the fire god, is born out of hb wondi 
(3,23,14.) ; his sons support heaven. 

dn a bad sense we find Asura used only twice in the earlier 
parts of Uigveda (2, 32,4. 7,99,5.), in which passages the defoat 
of the “sons or men of the Asura" is ordered or spoken of; 
but more frequently .we find the word in such a sense in the last 
book (ffRigveda (being only an appendix, mode at later times to 
ihe whole), and in the Atharvaveda, where the Bishis are said 
to bam frustrated the tricks of the Asuras (4,23,5.), and to have 
tho-pewer of patting them down (6r7,2.). 

In the B^hmanas, or sacrificial books, belonging to each of 
the Vedas, we find the Uevas always fighting with the Asuras.'*' 
Tlie latter are tlm constant enemies of the Hindu gods, and make 
always attacks upon the sacrifices, brought by their devotees. To 
defeat them, all t^ craft aqd cunning of the Devos pas required ; 
the means of eheclung them was generally found in a new sacriflf- 
cial rite. Thus the Asuras are said to have given rise to a good 
many sacrifidal customs, and in this . way th<^ largely contri- 
blfted towwds making the Brahmanie fiacrifiqes so complicaled 
andlfoU of patdoular rites and ceremonies. To give the rt^ey an 
idea, in what way the battles between the Devas and Asuras are 
said to have been fo^t, I give here a translation of a passa|0 

• Xttlh* ParAu tb# Antras tra ilghtiiif nai itiUtUu Bm*, but wHk tb« 

fids# «l7ai9lbt7 bfti eaUfld into dditonc* tbb mw diit of flM bftd tWii, 

Awm. ifM lhoBibt tft lieiatb* (2 m nifitiv# infl[ ttpulKni 
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tldka from the AUareya BriJmaaa (l,23.).*.-«]tidt bekogtlM* 
tile Rigveda. 

.. “ TheDcvasand Asuras waged war in The 

Aeuraa made these worlds fortified places (pw* •*. «. polist town): 
and them as strong and impregnable as possible ; thej made tim 
earth of irony the air of silver, and the heaven of gold. Thna 
they transforroeil these worlds into fortified places, (caatiss). 
The Devae said : These Asuras have made these worl^ 
fortified places ; let us thus build other worlds in (q>po8iti%B te. 
these (now occupied solely by them) ; they then made out of 
her (the' earth) a seat, out of the air a firo-hcarth, and out of 
heaven two repositories fur sacrificial food (these are called 
JlavirdMna). The gods said : “ let us bring the l/pasadf ;t by 
means of the Upasads ono may conquer a large town.” . Whea 
they performed the first Upasad, then they drove them (the 
Asura) out from this world (the earth) ; when they performed 
the second, then they drove them out from the air, and whmi 
they performed the third, they drove them out from heaven. 
Thus they drove them out from these worlds. The Asuras, 
thus driven out of these worlds, repaired to the ^tiM (sea- 
sons). The gods said : let us perform Upasad. Toe Upasads 
being three, they performed each twice (that makes six in all, 
corresponding with the number of the seasons, viz. six). Then 
tliey drove them (Uie Asuras) out from the Bitus. The Asuras 
repaired now to the mouths. .The Devas mads twelve Upasaihi, 
and drove them out from the months, having .bean 


: ^ An odition and tranalation of this wbolo work (in two preant b«ii|f 

mMm*d bv me aod already in print. I akall give thofo a fall ' {nfinmatioB on tM 
4i^%ianio aaendrit, wbicU are aa yet little known (wkicki ia eearcely poarible with- 
information to be ‘Obiniued from profeaaional aaerificial prieata) to BSuropean 
Sanarrit Si iiolftra. Bot tbey are too omential a ^ of tho lililioa (neir 
cbiefly preaorved by the ao-ralied Aynohotna) ai toba owlookeoD/ thoao wbo are 
ixkqnmot into the Bmhmanie religion and ita Uiatory. . 

t This Sa a particular ceremony which ia to take place immedUtelj after the great 
Proodrgya ceremony, during ' wliich the jpricsto maketo the atcrifiiwrTyii^lBiiiAla^n 
ffoldMi'mr^ body nith Which alone he ia permittod to ^gven. 

If in tint way the aacriRcer ia new bora, he ia to receive the nmirsBhiaiit, approjniate 
Ibr an hifknt body, add tliia ia miHc. ' Th# ebraf 4lpadl||# otiomo&y iih 

that one of the pneaU (the Adhvaryu) pieaenu to him milk, in a laifo mooden apoon. 



AND 

iefepldl Iml niliib 4i«)r |a>b» luttf jMotliti 

pcrforiBAd t»eott3r>^foar IlfnMd* abJ drove the 
maatiie. ..After Iwvii^i; iMen defeated 
BipAtiiedto da; and- Q^)tt» the Devas perfemed the>^ P| p | i)i tf . 
Mid imm (hem oat. Tbeiefbrei the . fine UpaaaA jmemenl^ 
to he pofbfmed ia the flrst-pasrtof the day and the atlierVini.iij||ih 
second pprt of the day. He (the sacriBcer) leaves thw..>tAly^hh 
aotodi space to the enemy as musts between the eoi^unelioit .tif 
day epd- fi%ht (that is the time of twilight in motaiim mpd 
evenii^).*’ 

That the Asura of the Brahmanic literature are the Supresoe 
Beings of the Parsees (Ahurainazda with his archaagels) Jb«. 
eocordieg to these statements, hardly to be doubted. Ihat I 
have to notice a perhaps still more copvincing proof. Among 
the metres, used in the Yajurveda, we hnd seven, which. are 
marked by the epithet dsuri, such as Qdyutri dsurf, UaJuiik 
d 0 wi, FMkti dsuri.* These Asura metres, which are strange 
to the whole Bigveda, are actually to be found in the Gftthe 
literature of the Zend Avesta which professedly, exhibits the 
doctrines the Ahura (Aaura) religion. The Odyatrl dsuri 
consists of lh syllables, which metre we discover in the Gfttha 
Ahunavaiti (see pag. 136.), chiefly if we bear in mind, that the 
number of 1 6 syllables, of which it generally consists, is 'often 
reduced to 15 only (compare, for instance, Yas. 31,6. and. the 
two first lines ef Bl,4.). The Ushnihdatrt, consisting of d4 
i^llables, is completely extant in the Gntha Yohu Khsliethreiii 
(Yas. 51), each verse of which comprises 14 syllables. Tlie 
JPtn&ft* dsuri CQOsietfl of II syllables, just ae ipany as we fbusd 
(pag. 137.) in the Gfttba ustavaiti, and Spents>maiiiyus. .This 
eoincidenee^ipa certainly not be merely fbrtuiteui. It shosp 
clearly, thait the old Gftlba literature of the Zend Avesta 
perfectly known to the Bisltis, who compiled the Yajurveda. . ^ 
Of a great importance, for the original close relations^ 
between the Brahmank and . i^rsee xeligions, is, that sever4;J^ 

' ' * .. . i, . . 

• BAAs vui* ^ A. ffiaw. m. i. fsf. ut,. i 
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tiM Isdian gods «re actually to be found by tbwr yerj warn 
in tbe Zend A.veata, some as devils, others as angels. 

Indra, the Chirf god the BrahmaM in the VcdK tiaiea, the 
thunderer,triegod ofi^ht,andgod efwtt, for whom'.pM-«nNttnitiy 
theEUshiSitlieandent founders^ Bir^muiisia^a^iaee^, and drank 
the intoxicating Soma beverage, is expressly mentioned in the list 
of the devas or devils, which vre find in Veskd; 19,43. He is thnse 
second only to Angr6-mamyu$ (Ahriman), arch fiend oftA 
_ that is god, who is very commonly designated as ** dimaribm 
divd" i. e. god of the gods, but in the Zoroastrian language 
devil of the devils. 

Next ft) him stands ^durva dadva whom we disoovn in one of 
Shiva's names Sharva {forva, see the white Yajurveda 16,28); 
In the NdonhaUhya dataa we readily recognize the Ndtaiyaa of 
tiie^Vedic songs, which name is there given to the two Ashvins, 
the Dioskuri of the Indian mythology. 

. Some names of the Vedic Devas, are, however, used in a good 
sense, and are transformed into Yazatas (Izeds) i. e. angels m 
the Zend Avesta. Hie roost noticeable is Mithra, tbe Sanseiit 
form being Mitra, In the Vedic hymns, he is genoig|ly ' irtfdked 
together with Varuna (identical with the god ifirtum of the 
Greeks), the ruler of heaven, and master of Universe^* but in 
the Zend Avesta, he was tliroughout separated from hia aneimt 
companion. However there is one song to be found ’)n^.8ie 
R^veda (3,&9. mitrd jondn ydtagati)^ in whidii Mitra 
sun) alone is addressed in the following 

'* Mitra calls men to (heir work ; Mitra is keeping eardi and 
heaven ; Mitra looka upon the nations always wIdiMt Ututdsf 
hia,eyes. To Mitra bring the offering widi' ghee ! 

** O -Mitra ! that man who troubles himself to l^ep thy older 
(rule), 0 eon. of eternity (fiditya) ! dull have dbaui^nce ; he,' 
protected by thee, shall neither be slain owr defeated ; no ^stteea 
befidta faifi, aeitber from nigh, toot frma 

In comparing these verees witli the extracts given above 

• IttlfttiflfaiMteiirit to pnoido ow mMi-oidrt b«t W thoTodk 

•oai* ho ooMpiod • aioob hi|ii«r pontioa, Tho wholo l»hio 
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^ MiWt Yuht, one mey easily b»:con<i«M(i*<<tf tiildfttite 
Mientity of the Vedic Mitia, and the Ptotittt Mithn^ ■ 

Anothn Yedic deity, ib’jfamna, who ie genemilj^ asaeeiated 
with Mitra and Yaiuaa (Re. k at ailee retognned & 

the genius ^dtrywiMm of . the .Zend Avesta. Aiyaman bat 
betkaoriptiMB a donble meunng, (a) a friend^ associate (in the 
it ciiisiy , meant a client) j (b) a deity ot genius,’ who 
pa^tileriy seems teprs^ ever mamages, at which occasion 
hela intehed both by Brahmans and Parseet (see pag. 134.). He 
setmt to be either another name of the sun, like Mitra, Savitar, 
Pdshan, etc., or his constant associate and represmitative. In 
the Bhagarad Gha (10,29.), he is mentiened as the hedd ofth“ 
pRtevs «.«. manes. 

another deity of the Vedas, belonging to the tame claia 
as Mitra and Aryaman (to the so-called Adttym), is to*b* 
recognised in the word baga of the Zend Avesta, which wmd is,’ 
however, thmre not employed as a name of a particular dieine 
being, but conveys the general sense “ god, destiny"* (lit. per- 
twajt, That the Vedic god Bhaga (compare the adjective bogA-' 
M*to ords^ped by fate, which is to be found in bmh the 
and the Zend Avesta), was believed to be a deity, presiding over 
the destiny and fortune of men, may clearly be seen from some 
paassgesth-th*l|k;»«da,of which I quote here one (7,41,2); 

“ Let us inv<*e the victor in the ntoming (i. e. the sual%fat 
after having defeated the darkness of night), the strong Bhaga, 
the son of Aditi (imperiahabteness, eternity), who diqmses sM 
Amga (fc during night time- all seemed to be lost).- The 
iipor wd tbasidi as well aa the king pri^, full of trust, to him, 
ssying : give us eur portion." 

AroMB/t, mfraiMe gmius in the Vedas, meuing (a) devotien, 
IH«ty (Rv. 7,14. 3441) (b) earth (10,92.45.), ia apparMtly. 
identical with the archangel Armaitii^ which word »»4 , nt the 
render will have learnt from the 3td Kesay, exactly the same, two 

ar^j^**^^*^**^ Staw»i»B |M|UCW (SiMiM. I>»SA, 
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<lii>1niim to til* Zind Awtau* teUtt 
titBtaesrrmfiibMkA'W liefeliftS'iftBiiiito 
tNify.* Shfili «dlad « VUj^ «ho eomM 
ibfiKtiMMBiiif «iid«v«Ding l» Agai (Bv. 

161.), jlgAl 

JBr«rt|paM« (sM YftikM Kintkti S,9.)i Mi apBlMk «f 
y«dte fadl» mdi M Agai, Pfitrium, BrafaManai^ (bM dABtr 
of AgHi)t WUentical iridi lFairf/S->fa^ (BatHi GHagli), dM tettB 
,^0fiAn^iail»Zen4 AtobU, irW amw AlmnuMKhi^ai'A 
laMongw (oM Yond. 22.) in wliieli eiqpnei^ ve ted Agret mi 
PMm in die Yedief soi^ nieo. The word neMU * ewe 
praised b|^ umi*' i. e. lenowned. 

> TbeT^ic god VSg» {windt diiefly fhe nwaiag viad) ** dlie 
fink drinks this Some «l <&e noraiag sacrifiee” is to be neag» 
aised in tlie genina Vktfu of the Zend Aaeste, who is an ppto k i 
to be reaming aretywhere (see the Kam Yasht pi^ 194>). He 
is the only V^ie dcily eho is, by its very name (m^), moo*- 
dened in the Gftthas (Yas. 68,6 ), bnt, of cnvse, nek eaBed a 
depo, vhidi irmrd is always of a bod meaning in the Zend Atoeia. 
’ VritirtAd i. e. killer of Vritra (a demon) one of the Meet 
fireqnent epithets of Indra in the Yedic book^ is to be teeegniaad 
in the genius Yeretbraghna (Babnm see die Behnun Yarirt 
peg. 193.). It looks ratiier strangOM the flrMg||gtoeitbst meted 
OM Mid the same Yedic god, Indra, in hm proper aenM**^* 
dra” entered into the list of der Hs, but by his epiteto ** TisttaMif ‘ 
worshipped as a very high angel. But the proltem ie foiy eoilf 
to be soieed, if one bears in mind, that VrUnM k ep|diedla 
tfaeenisga of Rigveda not esdusiTcly te ** Indio**, hot to rtisftiiilr 
dmty, 2Vtto, who oeenpied in the moat ancient thnas tin phSMOf 


Indio M thnnderer and MUor ofthedemoas'tritelM «ie (Hr, 
That tiue Trite is fatontieal with Tlpdiltelt 
dnpn)> indte Isaaiaa legends, we efaaU s ee s een , v 
A. owy semtrkable coioeidaace, el to An Mndte of dlhUl 
hAi^ wenhippgd, is to be fbplid betwinn <ho hrsinnt|||gl» 


ft 
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Vedas and the Zend Avesta. In the Vedas, chiefly in the 
Atliarvaveda, and the JSnlhinanas, the gods number thirty-three 
{frayas-tringud d*vdh) iif all. Although the passages do not 
vary as to the number, they do not throughout agree, as to the 
names of the individual gods, by which the number is made 
up. In the Aitarcya Biillimanam (3,22 pag. G9. of niy edi- 
tion), they aro eiiumcraled in the following order ^ VasatW, 
11 JiuciraSf 12 1 and 1 jKs/iulkdra.'^ 

lasted of the two last, we find in thoShatapatha-Lrahmaiiam (it 
forms part of tlio white Yajiirveda) 4,r>,7>2. Dydud’-Prithivl 
(heaven and cartlv) enumerated. In another passage (11,G,3,5.) 
of the same work, we find India and Prajupati as tho two last. 
In the * Uainayana (3,2,13.) the two Ashvins aro mentioned 
instead of thom.f In the Atharvavgda (10,7,13.22.27*) all 
thirty-throe gods are said to be contained in Prajapali (Braiuna) 
as his limbs. 

To these thirty-three devas of the Vedas, the “ thirty-throe 
ralus i. e. heads, for keeping prevailing tlie best truths, as they 
are instituted by Mazda, and promulgated by Zarathustra (Vas. 
1,10)” may well be compared. From their not being expressly 
enumerated according to their several classes, as the 33 devas 
in the Vedas, \\q may gatlier with a certain reason, that it was 
a time hallowed formula only to count the divine things, its 
bearing and import being not more understood at all by the 
Iranians after their separation from the Brahmans. 


* This is a ]>enonificalioii of tUe formula — may carry it up !) 

whii-h is pronounced with a very much lencthened »ou’.d by the Hscrificial priest, when 
throwingr the oflferiog into the fire. If iKjrsomfted, the eflicacy of the sacrifice is to 
be underttood. 

t The later tradition, as laid down in the PorAnas, has incrensed the Vedie nomber 
of 33 deities to 33 Kotii i. e. 330 millions. This fact is a striking instance, how 
unscTUpulousIy and ridiculously the stntenients of the Vedas have been oipaiided and 
ejcaggerated in later times, which contributed towards bringing llinduism into that 
deplorable state in which we find it now. 

X This tendency towards establishing a kind of moDotlieism is now and then to bo 
discoverc*d in the ancient Vedic Songs. Compare, for instance, the iclebrated possago 
Rigveda l,l6f,4S. where is said that ** the wise men ondenttand by Uio different gods 
only one being." 
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(b) NAMES AND LEGENDS OF HEROES. 

There is not only a great similarity between, and identity of, 
names of divine beings in both, the Veda and Zehd Avesta, but 
it extends even to legends on heroic feats, reported in both 
scriptures. But, at the very outset, we may discover, iiotwith** 
standing all traces of a similarity existing, a striking difference 
between tlfilll Iranian and Brahmanic notions, as regards these 
legends. The Brahmans attribute them generally to gods, the 
, Iranians partially to great heroes, partially to angels. 1 enuifferate 
here some of the most striking resemblances. 

Yima K/isbaeia (Jamshid) and Yama rdjd. Tlie names and 
epithets are the same ; Yima is identical with J’awa, and 
KhslinHa means the same as rAjd king. The family name of 
both is the same : ViiKinhdo i. e. son of Vivanghvat in the 
Zend Avesta (see the second chapter of the Vendidad), and 
Vaivawala i. e, son of Vimsmt^ in the Veda. In the Zend 
Avesta he gathers round him men and animals in flocks, and 
fills with them the earth ; and after the evils of winter (seo the 
2nd fargard png. 204.) had come over his territories, he leads a se- 
lect number of the beings of the good creation to a secluded spot, 
where they enjoy an uninterrupted happiness. According to the 
songs of the Rigveda, “ Yama, tho king, the gatherer of the peo- 
ple, has descried for many, a path which leads from the depths to 
the heights; he first found out a resting place from which no body 
can turn out tho occupants ; on the way the forefathers are gone, 
the sons will follow them (Kigveda 10,14,1,2.)” Y^ama is here 
the progenitor of mankind ; as the first mortal man, he first 
experienced death, and first went up from the low valley of 
this earth to the heights of heaven, where he gathers round 
him all his descendants who must follow his tracks by the 
law .of nature, and rules over all who have entered his 
dominions which are full of bliss and liappiness. Tliis happy 
ruler o( the blessed in Paradise was in the modern Hindu 
mythology transformed into the fearful god of death, the inexor- 
able judge of men’s doings, and the punisher of the*' wicked.^ 
lu the legends of the Iranians, as extant in the Zend Avesta 
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and Sliahn^mah, he was the king of tlie golden age and the 
happy raler of the Iranian tribes. 

Thrita^ TkraHom (Fertdin) and Tnia^ Trditffna* TbritA» 
one of the SS.ina family (of which the groat hero Rustem was 
an offspring), is in the Zend Avesta (see png. 218.) the first 
pliysician, the curcr of the diseases created by Ahrimany an 
idea which we find atUched to Triia in the Vedas also. He 
is said in the Atharvaveda (0,113,1.) to extinguish the illness 
in men, as tho gods have extinguished it in him ; ho must sleep^ 
for the god.s (i 0,56,4). He grants a long life (Taittiiiya 
Samhitfi— Black Yajiirveda — 1,8,10,2.). Any evil tldng is 
to be sent to liim, to bo appeased by him (Rigveda 6,47»13.). 

» This circtimstanco is hinted at in the Zend Avesta by the surname 
8dma wliich moans appeaser.** lie* is further said to have 
been once thrown into a well whence Brihaspati rescued •him 
(itigv. 1,105, 170* Tho Indian tradition makes him a llishi, 
and ascribes several songs of Rigveda to him (as for instance 
the 1,05th of tho first book). There are some traits to be 
discovered in llie ancient hymns which make him appear 
ratlior like a god than a mortal man. lie drinks Soma, like 
Indra, for obtaining strength to kill the demon Vritra (l,187»l)f 
and, like him, cleaves with his iron club the rocky hole where 
the cows (the celestial waters) are concealed (1,52,5.). 

Thradtona {Feridiin) is completely to be recognized in the 
Vedic Tmitana who is said to have severed tlie head of a giant 
from his shoulders (lligv. 1,158,3). His father is called 
Athwyd which corresponds exactly with the frequent surname 
of Triia in the Vedas, viz. Aptya. Bolh Trita and Traitana, ' 
seem to have been confounded in the Veda, whereas Uioy 
originally were utterly distinct from one another. Trita was 
the name of a celebrated physician, and Traitana that of the 
conqueror of a giant or tyrant ; the first belonged to the family 
of the Sdmast the latter to the Aptyas. In the Zend Avesta 
tlie original form of the legend is better preserved (see about 
Thraiiama pag. 1670* 

Kava U$ (Kaihavw in ShfihnSmah) and Kdyva Vyam. 
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is one of the great heroes of the Iranians* and believe 
ed to liavc been a ruler over Iran. In the later Indian li« 
tcrature, ho^s identified with ShuJera^ the planet Venus, and 
said to have been during 'his life time the Guru (prophet, 
teaclier) of the Daityas or Asuras, the enemies of the gods. 
But he is not viewed in this light in the ancient Vedic songs. 
There he is associated with the god Indra, who calls 
himself, KSVyaU^ana (Rigv. 4,26,1.), and is invoked by the 
.name “ Kavi thpana” (ttv. 1,130,9.). This Kfivya Vganft 
(it moans ; U^uind^ son of Kavi) has installed Agni as a High- 
priest for mankind (8,23,17.) ; he led the heavenly cows (the 
clouds) id pasturage (1,83,5.), made Indra’s iron club, by which 
the god killed his enemy Yritra. In the Bhagavad Gita (10,27.)* 
he is considered as the fiiist of the poets, wherefore Krishna, who 
calls himself the first in every particular branch, identifies him- 
self with U(;anas. According to the Mahiibhurata (1,2544), be 
has four sons, who bring sacrifice for the Asuras. In the 
Iranian legend he does not appear as blameless ; he is said to 
have been so proud and selfconceited, as to the endeavour to fly 
up to heaven for which arrogance ho was tlion severely punished. 

The name Ddmva is in both the Vedas and Zend Avesta 
given to enemies with whom wars are to be waged. Compare Yt 
5,73. and Atharva Veda 4,24,2. In the Rigveda it is often a 
name of the archdemon Vrilra, with whom Indra is fighting. 

In the legend on Tistrya (see pag. 181) some of the particulars, 
relating to Indm and Briha^ati in the Vedas may be recognized. 
Tistrya cannot bring the rain from the lake Vouru Kasha over 
the earth, if not assisted by the prayers of men. In the same 
way, Indra cannot release the celestial cows (the clouds) from the 
rocky hole, whither they are carried by demons, without the 
assistance of llnhaspati^ who is the representative of the prayers 
sent up by men to the gods, and tlie personification of their 
devotion find meditation. 

(c) SACRIFICIAL RITES. 

Although sacrifices are reduced to a few rites in tfie Parsee 
roligron now-a-days, we may discover, in^ comparing them with 
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the sacrificial customs of the* Brahmans, a great similarity and 
even identity of both. 

I point out here some of tlie most striking similarities. 

At the very outset the attentive reader of the Vedas and the 
Zend Avesta will observe the identity of a good many terms 
referring to priestly functions. The very name for priest*’ in 
the Zend Avesta, dihrnva^ is to be recognized in the aihatvan 
of the Vedas, by which word a Fire, and Soma priest there 
is meant The Vedic words ishii (a series of invocations of, 
several deities, accompanied by the offering of the sacrificial 
cakes, the so called Purodn^a) and dliufi (the invocation of one 
deity with the offering, within the limits of the is/di) Are to be 
recognised in isii and dzffiU of the Zend Avesta, where the 
original peculiar meaning is lost and ^nly the general gift** 
and ** invocation, praise'* has remained. The particular nosnes 
of several officiating priests at the time of performing a solemn 
ceremony are tlio same. The Ilofar i. e. the reciter of the 
mantras of Kigveda, is identical with the Zaoia priest, while 
the Ad/ivt%ri/u or managing priest, who is to prepare all for the 
Hotar, is the same with the Jlathwi (now called Raspi), who 
is only the servant of the Zaota or chief priest. In the 
^raoshdvdreza, who represents the angel Serosh, the Praii^ 
prasthdta of the Brah manic sacrifices may be discovered ; becauso 
this priest is holding in his hand a wooden sword during the 
time of sacrifice to drivo away the evil spirits, which weapon is 
constantly ascribed to Serosh for the sarno purpose (see pag. 
17L)* In the Atarevalcsho i. e. who has charge of the pot in 

^ Most of tli%Tedic socriSros are atitl in ase. 

Those Brahmans, wfio perform all the sacrifirM, reqnired for ifoing to heaven, araord* 
iog to the Vedic system, are callod Affmhotrh. Their number vrm vory large at tlie 
time of tho Peishtraa and is even now considerable in some of the native states, as, 
for instance, in tho dominions of the Gaiewar at Baroda. The performance of the 
manifold sacrifices enjoined to the Agnihotris or the strict followets of the Vedie 
religion, entails too much exi)emio» ofion an individnal, as to be performed by man/ 
without public support. Tho Pcishwas used to support them. Among all the 
ignihotria (abont 12>15) who iffescnted tliemselves at the late Dak*hina meefing it 
Poona (between the 15th Kovembw and 15th December 1861), 1 found only one (hi 
was from Sattam) who bad performed all the nnmorona sacrifices some of which rsfinire 
from 6 to 12 days for their peic^rmiitice and an outlay of many thooanda of Buyiti* 
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which thofire is^ we find the Agntdhra (who holds the fire) 
of tho Bralimans. 

The l7es]^iie ceromony, as performed by the*Parseo priests 
now-a-days (see pag. 132), contains all the elements, of which the 
different parts (4 or 7) of the Jyotishtoma cycle of sacrifices, the 
prototype of all the Soma sacrifices, is composed. The Agnishtorna 
(i. 6. praise of Agni, the fire), which is the opening sacrifice of 
tills cycle, *and indispensable for every Agniliotri, to gain the 
. object wislic'l tor, viz. heaven, bears particularly a resemblaace to 
tho performance of Izoshne. Of course, the whole ceremony is 
much sliortoncd and the rites changed in .accordanco with tho 
more onlfghtened and humane spirit of tho Zoroastrian religion. 
In tho Agnishtorna four goats must bo killed and their flesh is 
partly olfered to the god» by throwing it into Agni, the fire, who 
is the mediator between gods and men, partly to be eaten by the 
sacri fleer and tlie priests. During tho Izeshne ceremony no 
animal is to be killed ; only hair of an ox is. to bo placed in a 
small vessel and together with the other things to be shown to 
tho fire. This is iio\v-a-days tho only remainder of the animals 
sacrificed at this occasion ; formerly they used a piece of meat 
besides. This of the Brahmans, or the solemn 

saciificial cakes, which must be offered to different deities in a 
certain order, under the recital of two mantras for each diety, is 
changed into a flat kind of broad (similar to a cake), called 
Damn. The fresh milk, required at the time of performing the 
Upasad ceremony (see pag. 228.), is to be recognized in the^dns 
jivya (see pag. 132). Gliee, butter, etc. required for less 
important ceremonies at tho time of Agnishtorna (when making 
thOftSO calleil Proydjas for the 0 se.asons) are represented by the 
gdm-hudhdo (see pag. 132). The Z.wthrd or consecrated water 
is required at the commencement of the Brahmanic sacrifices 
also, where it is called ndaka 

The chief part of the offerings in both the Jyotishtoma sacri- 
fices and the Izesime ceremony, is the juice of the Soma plant. 
In both the plant itself (the Brahmans use the stalls* of the 
Pfitika, which is the substitute for the original Soma, the ParsoM 
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the branches of a particular tree) in its natural state is brought 
to the sacred spot, where the ceremony is to take place, and there 
the juice extra<jled under the recital of prayers. The contrivances 
used for obtaining the juice as well as the vessels required, are 
somewhat different, but, on a closer enquiry, an original identity 
may be recognized. The Brahmans beat tlie stalks of the plant 
wliicli are placed on a large fiat stone with another smaller stone 
till they form one lump ; this is then put into a vessel and water 
poured over it. Afler some iimo, this water which has extracted 
the greenish juice, is poured through a cloth, which serves as a 
strainer, into anotlicr vessel. Tlio Parsoe priests use instead of 
stones an iron mortar with a beator, where the branch& of the 
Iloina plant together with ono of the p<nnogranato tree are 
bruised, and pour then water over them io obtain the juice which 
is strained by means of a flat vessel witli nine holes. This juice 
(Puraliaorna) bus a yellow colour, and only very little of it is 
drunk by ono of the two priests (tlio Z>fa) who must be |)re8ent, 
whereas all tho Bralnnanic priests (IG in number), whoso ser- 
vices arerequired at the .Tyotislitoma, must drink, and some of the 
chief priests (such as the Adhvaryii and Iloiar) even a very large 
quantity. The Parseo priests never throw any thing of the juice 
into the fire, but the Brahmans must first ofler a certain quantity 
of tho intoxicating juice to different deities, by throwing it from 
variously shaped wooden vessels into tho fire, before they are 
allowed to taste “ the sweet liquor.” The Parseo priests show 
it only to tlie fire, and then drink it. Afterwards the juice is 
prepared for a second time by the Chief >^iest (Zotu) and then 
thrown into a well. These two preparations of tho lloma juico 
correspond to the morning libation {prdiak Savana) and n»i<yay 
libation {inadhynndim Savantt) of tho Brahmans ; for the tliird, 
or evening libation, tliere was no room in the Parsee ritual, 
because no sacrificial rites are allowed to be performed at evening 
or night time. 

The Barsom {Baregma) or the bundle of twigs, wbicb is 
indispensable at the time of reciting Izesline, is to be traced to 
one of the sacrificial rites at the great Soma sacrifices. It hae 
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as yat erroneously been identified with tlie Barlds or sacred grass 
(Kuslia grass is taken) of the Brahmans, Avhich they spread at 
tlieir flacrifia»s as a seat for tlie gods who are expected to come. 
But its close connection with the Izcslinc ceremony, and the 
circumstance, that wood (branches of a particular tree) and no 
grass, is taken, and that those branches are laid on a stand, not 
spread on the floor, lead to the conclusion, tliat it docs not 
represent tire seat for the divine beings, as the Kusha grass does. 
, It refers, in all likelihood, to a peculiar rite at the great ^oma 
sacrifices, whicli is as yet not known, but on wliich I had an 
opportunity of obtaining oral information. At the time of 
the Soma libation (called Siwana) which is to be performed 
three times on the same day from 8-12 A. M. (morning libation), 
1-5 i». M. (midday libatipn), G-11 r. M. (evening libation), the 
three Saiuavcda priests, the Udgatar, the Prastolar, and tho 
Pratihartar, re(|uiro a certain number of wooden sticks to bo 
placed into a certain order when chanting the sacred Samans 
(verses of tho Silmavcda). They use lor tliis piirjxKso t)jo wood 
ot tho Udumbara tree and call them kusha which name is 
generally given to the bacred grass. In Agnishtoma 15 such 
sticks are ro(|nired at the morning libation, 17 at noon, and 21 
at evening ; in otlier sacrifices, ;is Aptoryama, even a much larger 
nuinhcr of such slicks is required. Those three singers must 
chant then successively, one by one, in a very solemn manner, 
tho five parts,* into wliicU every Saman, or verse adapted for 
singing, is divided at certain sacrifices whilst putting some of the 
sticks into a proper order. This ceremony is considered to be 
most essential, and witliout observing it, or performing it properly, 
all effect of the Sdinaus which are believed to carry up the sacri- 
ficer to heaven (tho most important of all is called liathantaram^ 
i, c. carriage), is lost. 

At the same time, there is another peculiar custom to be 

* Such SiUnnnt ore cftllod pamhahhaktika i. «. divide into the five perte, vit : 
Praiidva (prelude), Udgitha (th« prinripal part, to bo diaaced by the Cdgdtar), 
Pratihdra (r«spon«e), VpadranHi (Hulo finale) and (great finale, to be 

( banted by all thiee). 1 altall troat more fully of tlio subject iu the lecood volume of 
my edition of the AiUrcya Drabmauam. 
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^ith may ba tiMed in iha Yama alaaV^^itt^'^IOM «i 
fkaattigeia hare elianled tb^r teifie, ona of llm Bataia mail 
a aerimV mantras (not in the aanat way «if 
tmt In one approaching the recital of the Tiyurvada)* fVom iM 
Bigteda^ to praise and extol the S&inani which ceremony ia eaflodl 
&M$iranL At the end of the different Hfts of the Tasiiai chieAf 
its Gutha portion, verses of these songs are often invoked Hint 
divine beings, and in page 169 (Tas. 19. 6.). wehaVh seen, that 
it is considered very meritorious to worship the Ahana tmi^a 
prayer, after having repeated it. 

In regard to the division of the Sdmana into five parts. I may 
remark that the Ahuna vairya prayer, which is for th^ Parsees 
of a similar importance, as the Rathantaram Sftman Was fbr the 
Vedic nrftbmans. was divided mto five parts also (see pag. I 09 )to 

In the Afrigfin ceremony of the Parsees (see pag. 199) there 
may be discovered a recollection of the Brahmanic Apri ceremony 
(see Aitareya Brabmana 2. 4. pag. 28 of my edition), which la 
preparatory to the killing and offering of the sacrifleial goats. 
Tlie name is the same : d^prt in Sanscrit, in Zend (the 

formula used is dfrindmi)^ which literally means ** to invite,** by 
which invitation'always the name of the being, or beings, in whose 
hoiionr the ceremony is being performed* roust be mentioned. 
Tlie Parsees mention the name of a deceased, or of an angel, the 
Brahmans the names of different deities^ (there are eleven 
invocations), who are expected to come and relish in the meiA 
prepared for them. Tliese solemn invitations being accompanied 
with a blessing, the Parsees understand by this ceremony a 
bonediction, which form it seems to have assumed at a veiy early 

The Ihrfa pdmama isJUi (new and full moon eacrMce) seema 
to eorresimnd witii the Ihirde ceremony of the Pareees, Both 
are very simple ; the Bralimank use diiefiy the Putodasha. or 
aaerifeial cakes, the FkrMea the aacred bread (Barun) whidk 
con«i|Mitid^ to til>e Pnvcfda^ 

If- 

»i * 
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Hie CMturmdsya itMU or the sacrifice, brought to four monthit 
or two seasons, corrospoiids to the Gahfinbar ceremony of the 
Parsees wltiph is celebrated six times a year. ''Sacrificing of 
animals was essential for the proper performance of them among 
the Parsees until late ; so it is with the Brahmans also. * But 
as to animal sacrifice, there is always a great difference between 
the Brahmanic and Zoroastrian rites. The Brahmans must 
throw some* parts of the slaughtered animal, as thev<^(tli« 
.peritoneum), into the fire, while tlie Parsees simply eonsecrate 
the fiesh and oat it as a solemn meal, without throwing anything 
into the fire. At such an occasion even the Brahmans now-a-* 
days eat i^me flesh also. 

{d) RELIGIOUS OBSERVANCES, DOMESTIC RITES, 

. COSMOG R APHICAL OPINIONS. 

Although there are a good many similarities to be discovered 
in respect to observances, domestic rites, etc., I must refrain hero 
from giving a full account of all particulars to avoid unnecessary 
diffusenoss. A few striking points of coincidence may suflSce* 

With the great purification ceremony (see pag.21 1) by means of 
cow^urine, called gomext as practised by tlie Parsees up to this 
day, a similar observance of tlm Bralimans is to be compared. 
They use, in order to remove ail imparity from the interior body, 
the so called Panchagavyam i. e. five tilings proceeding from 
the most sacred animal, tho cow, one of. which is her urine. 
This custom comes from the most ancient times, where this liquid 
was regarded as a very effective remedy against any disorder of 
the bodily organs. Such means os cow dung, and cow urine 
are applied also on tho continent in Europe by peasant physiciane 
up to our time* 

To tho Parsees, as well as to the Brahmans, the investiittre 
with the sacred thread (called hosti by the Parsees, aitcydo^neei 
in tlie Zend Avesta) is enjoined as a religious du^. As long as- 
this ceremony has not been performed one is no real member of 
either the Brahmanic or Zoroastrian Community. The time for 
performing it goes among the Brahmans from tha 8tb to litlt 
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Twr (toe Tl^atfitlky* I,l4k37-); tbe JPanees an iotw^ with 
in tbe Mventb year. 

la ngnid t<f tlie funeral rites of both, some sin^nritiee mtty 
bepointed out. Alter the death of a man, Brahmans as well M 
Parsees mast pray to raise the soul of the deceased up to hearaa, 
which is the so called third day's ceremony of the Parsees. Os 
dm tentlt day after the death, tbe Parsees perform a certaiw 
ceremony (Isesline is read), and the Brahmanw make the 
impoetaut ceremony of Kdka^rfo, that is, they expose a ball of. 
■ice to be taken by a crow. 

As to cosmographical opinions the Brahmans divide the whole 
world into seven Dvipas, tlie Parsees into seven *Kidivttr$ 
{Karahvare in Zend) i. e. Zones. Both acknowledge a central 
mountain, which called by the former Meru, by the latter AiborJ 
{liar6 bereMoUi in Zend). • 

2.~ORIGIN OF THE ZOUOASTRIAN RELIGION. 

ZARATHUSTRA SPIITMA. HIS PROBABLE AGE. 

After having established in the preceding paragraph the fact 
ot a close and intimate connection having once existed betweea 
the religion of the Parsees and that ef the Brahmans, I.proceed 
to trace the origin of the Zoroastrian religion and characterize the 
period at which it touet have arisen. 

(o) TRACES TO BE FOUND IN BOTH THE VEDAS 
AND ZEND AVESTA. 

In the Vedas, as well as in the earlie;. portions of the Zend 
Avesta (see the G&thas), there are sufficient traces to be discovered, 
that the Zoroastrian religion arose out of a vital straggle against 
dtst form of the Brahmanic religion, which it had assumed at • 
eartam early period. Bedi creeds are known os diametrically 
opposed to one another in both scriptures. Oite is called 
belief of the Asuias (Ahura in Zend), the other that 
ofthe Beras, This cueumetance cannot be merely fertnitons, 
the leaa, oe we Sad used tbe word Aaura in the earliest Vedie 
hjfm (tee psg. 226^), in a perfectly good sense, and ssumm of 
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tbe several Devas themselvesy which fact clearly shows, tlu^ there 
must have been once a vital struggle between the professors of 
the Deva and those of the Aliura-religion, in consequence of 
which the originally good meaning of Asura was subsequently 
changed to a bad one. 

If it is, therefore, impossible to deny the existence of the origi- 
nal close connection between the Deva and Asura religions, some 
might, however, be inclined to doubt, whether the adherents of the 
. Deva religion actually have been the direct ancestors of the psese^ 
Brahmans. It is true, the words deva^ and the cognate word 
dydus^ are found in most of the Arian languages in the meaning 
of “ heafen,*' or •• divine being,” and the Deva worshippers, 
combatted by the Zoroastrians, might be another kindred tribe 
of the Arian stock, different from the Brahmans. But the fact, 
that several of tlie Brahmanic devas, are mentioned by their very 
names in the Zend Avesta, leaves no doubt whatever, that the 
opponents of the Ahura religion actually were the ancient 
Brahmans ; for the names of the devas, mentioned in the Zend 
Avesta, such as Indra, Sharva, I^fisatya, are purely Brahmanic 
and unknown to any other nation of the Arian stock. 

We have seen above that not all names of Indian 
gods were entered into the list of the Zoorastrian devae or 
devils, but some of them retained their old dignity by being 
transformed, in accordance with the new spirit of the Zoroastrian 
religion, from gods into angels (Yazatas). Their very names are 
also identical with those of some Yedic deities, such as Aryaman, 
Mitra, Arainati, etc. 

Some of the ancient gods occur by one name iu the list of 
angels, by another in that of the devils. So is, for instance, the 
Zoroastrian devil, Jsdra, under his other name, Yerethraghna 
(YritrahS), one of the mightiest angels, as has been shown above 

(pag. 193.) 

*• 

• ISiibMt luriMmaU ths latthfMBiiiii foS, and la Latin diftif. Tha 
cogniiika ** haavan/* i« extant in the Oiecian ZaiM, geo. JHo*, and tbnaaine af 
an aai^at Tentonie god JSut preearved in tha word Taeeday** (in Angle^iaxeii ; 

TIeci DmgJ, 
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Those Facts throw some light upon the agOt at which that grand 
religions combat was fought, the consequence of which was the 
entire separation of the ancient Iranians from the Brahmans, and 
the founilation of the Zuroastrian religion. It must hare taken 
place at the time when Indra was the chief god of the Bralimans* 
This was the case at that early period to which we must 
assign the composition of the majority of the Yedic hymiisi 
before the Brahmans had immigrated into Ilindootan Proper. 
In tfm post-Vedic period, whose events called into existence^ 
the great epic poems Mahabh^rata and R&ni&yana, we find 
bis place at the head of the gcals occupied by the Trimfirti : 
Brahma, Vishnu, Shiva, which idea is utterly strange to the 
Veilic hymns. The Trimfirti never being alluded to in ilie 
Zend Avesta, we must assign to the (cligious struggle a much 
earlier date. « • 

Before 1 proceed to fix the probable age of the origin of the 
ZoToastrian religion, 1 must« adduce some facts to be derived 
from passages of the Vedas and the G&thas, whicli throw much 
light upon this difficult subject. 

The priests and prophets of the Devas are mentioned by the 
names Kavi, Katapm <and Ufikhs in tho Gathas (see Yas. 
32,14 ; 46,11 ; 44,20; 48,10; 51,14.). The first is of very fre- 
quont occurrence in the Vodic songs, the third is there occasionally 
to be met with also, and of the second name, tlie verb (A/i/jpa* 
yaii)* and noun (kaljua) are very frequently employed. JCavi 
which means in the classical Sanscrit ** poet,** is in the Vedic 
songs the name of seers and priests (Uigv. ] , ] 28,8. 1 42,8. 1 88, 1 .) ; 
by drinking the ** delicious,*’ but intoxicating, Soma juice, the 
power of Kavi is attainable (1,91,14.); the word, therefore, is 
applied to the Soma priest (9,37»6«72,6.)*; these Kavis or seers 
being believed to be iu possession of divine revelation and secret 
wisdom, they were consulted as prophets (1,164,6. 7,86,3.). 
The gods themselves, chiefly Agni, aie called by this name 
(2,23,1. 3,14,1.), which circumstance clearly shows, that k was 

S Hie eeasd I, V«i«s cenpletely ovkaovii to the Zend koguege, ia there elwsf • 
Tfpreeented by r. 
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a high title, vhich could be given only to the heads and ^iritual 
guides of the ancient Brahmanic community. 

Synonymous with this name is U(lj, which exactfy coiresponda 
to Ufikhs (nom. Yas. 44,20.) in the Gdthas. It means a wise 
intelligent roan, as one may see from such passages as Rigv. 2,21,5. 
10,46,2. and Sli^nkbSyana's Grihya SCltra 6,12,19. where it 
changes place with “ Ravi,’* as is the case in Yas. 44,20 also. 

By Karapan^f^ wIlo aro mentioned together with the Kdvaya$ 
in the Glittias, we must understand chiefly the sacrificial pciesta* 
the performers of the sacrifices, those men who are known naw-a« 
days to the Brahmaus by the name of Shrotriyas. As to its 
grammatical formation, this word is derived from a root karap^ 
which wholly corresponds to the Sanscrit root kalp^ *‘to perform 
a ceremony,** whenco the^ word kalpa i. e. the rituali the doctrine 
of the ceremonies, is derived. Karapandt therefore, means really 
* performer of sacrificial rites/ 

Those two names, Kaui and Kn^rapan, designate in the fullest 
sense all the spiritual guides of the professors of the Deva religion, 
who tried to put down the worshippers of the Ahuramaada re- 
ligion, and we necessarily find, therefore, a bad meaning attached 
to them in the Gathas. This appears tlie more sirc.i'YC, 
as the word kavi itself forms part of highly celebrated personages 
of the Iranian antiquity, such as Kavi llusrava (Kai Khosru), 
Kavi Kavata (Kai Kobfid), Kavi Yist&spa (Kai Gustfisp) etc.y 
and has become, in its derived adjectival form ** Kayanian,'* the 
name of a whole lineage of the ancient Bactrian rulers. 

Here naturally the question arises, bow could a word, whicli 
marked the bitterest enemies of the Zoroastrian religioii« be 
applied to kings, who were like Kavi Vistfispa» believed to be its 
staunchest friends and protectors? The only answer to be 
given, is, tliat before the outbreak of the schism, when the 
Iranians and Brahmans lived peacefully together, the Kavis were 
at the head«of both communities, and tl^t on account of theis 
violent opposition to the religions and social reforms, which were 
adopted by some of the Arian tribes, the Iranians, theif very 
name was brsnded and became a word of abominstiou with t^f 
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Zoroastriana. But the -vord haviog been already too cloeely con* 
nected with their ancient history* and having become the conatani 
epithet ofsointf of their greatest heroes and kings, it jraa difllcaltt 
nay impossible, to expunge it in its good and high sense entirely 
from the language. The adversaries of the Kavis, therefore^ 
must rest satisfied with a slight change of the^hatefal word, when 
it was to be applied in the good meaning. Thus we find actually 
in the old passages this word, if forming part of the fiames of the 
groa^ Iranian heroes and kings, changed from its only true and. 
original form Kavi into KavA^ as, for instance, KavA Vtstds/cif 
instead of ITavi Vistdspa.* 

jNow ^his word IQiva became a party name, deribting the 
opponents of the Deva religion. And in this sense we find it 
uninistakeably employed in the ancient Vedic songs. KavAsakkut 
or KavAri or Kavatnu^ which all mean ** followers of Kavft or 
adherents to Kava/' are names, given to the enemies of Indra and 
the despisers of his sacred drink (Soma). In one passage 
(Rigv. 5,34,3.) this KavA sahha is even called a maghavA^ by 
which name tlie disciples and earliest followers of Zarathustras 
are denoted (see pag. 160.) in the Gfithas. Indra is said there to 
turn out the Maghava, who follows the Kava party, from his 
possession, which refers to the settlements (jgaMias) of the 
Iranians. 

That Zarathustra's attacks were really directed against the 
Soma sacrifices of the Brahmans, undeniably follows from several 
passages of the GSUhos (32,3.48,10. see above). This is not to 
be wondered at, if we bear in mind, tlifit the Indian tribes aa 
described in the ancient songs of the Vedas, never engoged them* 
selves in their frequent predatory excursions for robbing qows, 
horses, sheep, etc. without having previously secured the assist- 
ance of Indra by preparing fur him a solemn Soma feast. The 
Karapans dressed it in the due manner, and the Kavis composed 
cor applied those Vers^ which were best calculated to induce 
Indra to accept the invitation. The Kavis were believed to 

• 8m ail tbt ptrtKslaa iamy wwrk os the OStfasi I. ysf. l79iSe.*a»t UtfSi. 
28 ^- 41 . 
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recognize by certain marks the arri?al of the god. After he bad 
enjoyed the sweet beverage, the delicious honey, and was sup- 
poseil to be totally inebriated, then the Kavis promised victory. 
The inroads were undertaken, headed by those Eavis who had 
previously intoxicated themselves, and they appear to have been 
in most cases successful. The Iranian settlers, who had to suffer 
BO much from these attacks (seepag. 164.), ascribed the success 
to those Sonia sacrifices, which, therefore, must have been an 
•object of abomination and horror to them. But the belief ifk the 
great efficacy of such a ceremony, as the solemn squeezing and 
preparing of the Soma juice, being too deeply rooted in the minds 
of the Iranians, as well as in those of tliea ancient Indians, the 
Iranians left only the old Arian fashion of preparing the sacred 
drink, and invented one of their own, which was more in 
accoVdance with the spirit of their new i^Iigion (see pag. 239.) 
As we have seen, Zaratliustra Spitama himself never mentions 
this reformed Iloma (Sonm) ceremony in the Gfithas; it is 
doubtful, therefore, whether it existed at his time, or, if so, 
^whether he approved of it. It is true, legends were afterwards 
circulated, that he himself Imd given his sanction to this 
ceremony, as tiie reader will have learnt from the lloiua Yasht 
(see pag. 166 — 08). 

Having established now beyond any doubt, ns I think, 
fact, that the Zoronstrian religion arose in consequence of a 
serious conflict of the 4ranians with those Ariau brother tribes 
which immigrated into Hindustan Proper, and whose leaders 
became in later times tlissfounders of Brabipanism, ilie questions 
as to the causes of this religious schism, Uie leader of the 
ei^ccecdtng party, and the time at which this great event happened, 
are to be decided. 

(ft) CAUSES OF TH^ SCHISM. 

The causes, which led to the scliism^i^itiiyi readily be le#ntf 
.ftem the more ancient pieces of the Zend Avesta, chiefly^from 
the G&tbas. They were both of eocial and political, and reljgiqiie 
nature. The Arian tribes, after they 1^ left their original 
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horns, wUth wu in dl • «dd‘ eotthhiy (idr tlM npoilk 

on it in the fint and Morad Far^|tds''of the 'V’en^did)i 'led 
Attinly a paetoral life, and enltifa^ onljf occaaionaHy^ -aonw 
patches o^ land for their own suppoet. .In this atete we find ^ 
ancient Arian society forongbont the earlier Tedfo period, aid 
'tile B.rahtnanie tribes were ghren te the nomadic life, as long as 
ocenpied the' upper |Mtrt of the Punjlfo, whence ^ey 
iiara%rat^ into Hindustan Proper. Some of these tribes, whdm 
%e style the proper Iranians, became soon weary of thescr 
constant wanderings, and after having reached such' places 
between the Ozns and Yaxartes rivers, Md the hijfhland of 
Baetria, as were denned fit for permanent settlements, they left 
the paeforal life of their ancestors and their brother tribes, and 
became i^iculturists. In consequehce of this change, the 
Iranians estranged themselves from tlie otlier Ariah tribes, which 
srill eluttg.to the ancestoral occupation, and allured by the hope 
of making booty, regarded those settlements as the best fitted 
dhjeets for their excursions and warfages. How ftequont these 
attacks upob the property of the Mazdayasnas from the part of 
the Deva wenfoippers muet have been, the reader might have 
learnt from the formula, by which the Deva worshippers left 
their religUm, and entered the community of the Iranians (see 
peg. 163 165), and from aome vocses (^the Gfitbas (chiefly Tas. 
•3 And 46), 

' The success of the attacking Deva worshippers was, as we hate 
seen, mainly ascribed to spcilla (mantras), and sacrificial skill, 
flieir rriigion, therefore, most beconm ik object of haired in the 
eyes of the Iranianat' l&Ottgh thqr veil aware, that it wife 
ttosefyrolaled to their own, or even to a certain extent identical 
with it. Hw rriighm, therefore, was to be totally clianged^ in 
order to breidc np anoommuniAktion whalerer with the devartatore 
nf thrir aetdementa.' Ihe j>iva rriigion^iras branded astlie source 
bf nB miaddef and isiifeedtiicss, and instead of it, the Afaurvrotigi- 
oa ^e|iriedtatewis tiiifefeid, which separated riMui thfeibefeij^ 
for ever foam dfe|if Bnrifoienie brothers. ' 

" If feseSk,ee'b'wii4h»tlltttedthnAharaMfigioD,’weeetiltti^y 

32 
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beli«v«» that it is t)i« work of a single men miljr, thougji it is not 
to be denied that the pecalisr form wltich it assaned is meinljr 
doe to one gmst persotuge, viz. 

(e) ZARATHUSTRA SPITAMA. 

In the G^thas we find Zarathustra alluding to old re- 
velations (Yas 46,6.), and praising the wisdom of the SoAg^ 
aatos, i. e. fire priests (46,3. 48,12). He exhorts his par^ 
to respect and revere the Atip-a (43,15.) i. e. the A^ras of the 
Tedic songs, who formed one of the most ancient and celebrated 
priestly fmnilios of tBe ancient Arians, and who semn to be more 
closely connected with the ante Zoroastrian form of the Parsee 
religion, than any other pf the later Brahmanic families. These 
Angiras ate often mentioned together with the Atharvans or 
flrepTiests, which word (in the form ithrava) is the general name 
given to die priest caste in the Zend Avesta, and Kto jrcgatded 
in the Vedic literature as the authors of the Athartd Veda 
which is directly called tlte Veda of the Atharvfingifas, '^er 
Atharvana, or Angirasa vcda, i. e. Veda of tb4 A^bkrvalia or 
Angiras.* This work was for a long time not‘ fielahowledged its 
a proper Veda by the Brahmans, because iti^ eontents, which 
chiefly consist in spells, charms, curses, for killii^ 

enemies etc., were mostly strange to the three OtoOf Vedas, whk& 
alone originally were required for sacrifices. ' Itt^'^wapsrip^ its 
contents with some passages of the Yashto Vebd^fid, 

we may discover a great^milarity. 

Although a closer connection between IGfie ai|fto Zonutrian 
and the Atharvana and Angirasa religfop is hlrdly to be 
dou^Ud, yet this relationship refers only to the ma^cd peoet 
which was believed by ^he ancient Greeks to^'jie the very enb- 
stance and nature of the Zoroastrian rrilgian. 

In aU likelihood, as die names “ AitlmimS and Angltofa*’ 
K e. flrepridirts mdicstes, the firewoi^il^^M n dthneteiteSc 
ibatilto of this ancient religion. 

• SwMttXdnw.HMSovfofAackuasailflifttoSleiTif.SSB.'' ' 
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Hm SMiyantdi «r n^o Metn t» be idMtk'al uriO^ 

tbo k^tasvtm, aHe to b« ‘regwM *» tho Mflil predAcesaoro of 
Zamtbtttt^ ^pitama, who pavod tha way fto tb« gwiid wHgiMM 
reform, carried out by ibe latter It is distinctly said (Tas. 63,3,), 
that tbe good Alivra religion i*aa revealed to then, and tint 
dwy professed it in opposition to the I)eva religion, like Zara- 
fhustta himself and his disciples (Yas. 12,7. see pag. 104). 
time ancient sages, therefore, we must regard as Ihe founders 
df fti* Ahun religion who first introduced agncnlture and* 
made it a rriigious duty, and cmnnenced wm against tbe Deva 
reI^gtoa» 

tbs Ifn^nile might hare been lasting even for several eett- 
tnriei, befeio Zarathustra Spitama, ordered by a divine command, 
to strike a death blow on idolatry anif banish it for ever firrmi 
his native soil, appeared in Iran. But the decisive step of 
separatii^ die contending parties completely from one another, 
and edtablkAiog a new coramnoi^, governed by new laws, was 
made by Zarathustra l^tama. He, therefore, has at least claims 
to hs Mgar^^is life founder of the proper Mozdayasna or Parses 
religion, wHidr.pbsorbed the old Ahura religion of the ancient 
fiie-priemsi. He himself was one of the Soshyaiitos or firepriests, 
bemuse we find him, when standing before tlte sacred fire, 
dsSverhk^peedll^ and reoaving answers from Ahuramazda out 
ofdtfsanrsdJsmsa. 

^toHif|itfef«lmostall is enshrouded in darkness, to dispel 
whidt win W for ever a work of imposaibili^, shonld no authen- 
tied hialmd^ nteonlijbe discovered in BaAtm. his home. The 
nspotta regarding him! given by the Greeka and Homans (seedte 
jfintt ^msy and my lAsture on the origin ef the Paxaee religion 
1^ Ofs SB mjhttteriod md Icfendary as those to be found m 
the majority of the ^^Jettd books themselves. In the Veadidad 
md the Yaibte ^"WV^lOl.), he is represented to us not ea 
talirtfidBihr bb* j hifoM foiati^ pemonality, ttrip|HKi nsgrly of 
dvmy thfog fibm tspiSifr (a hernia nmefe, and vmiad iti& a 
•upamatusal ami «lj|% dirine power, standing next t44foti 
himaelf and hiaHtlmi aUntfid albm the affbiipli. Ibe 
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MmptatioiM of the devil, wboM wliole oiapin was thraaW 
«md ■ bjr this great prophet, formed a finroimte subject of 
the traditkmid repmts and •legends. He was ah^n of all 
wisdom and truth and the master and bead of* the whole 
living creation ([see pag. 1^1.92.).' --'i 

The only soitree, whenos to dmrtve-sdiBething like very scaa^ 
historical &cts, is the old 70880. In this part of the scrqptniis 
only, he appears before our eyes as a iwd maa, acting a great 
•and prominent part in the history of his country, and even ii the 
history of the whole human race in general. He was a rsember 
of the Spitama family, which name is given to the JBe^idtgMa 
also (Tas.* 46,15.), who seem, thmefore, to have been his Maxest 
relations. His fsther’s name was according to the younger 
Tasna and Vendidad Pduiitdtdspai Of his children only his 
dau^ter Povnteihi^a (Tas. 53,3.) is mentioned by the two 
names : MeckatatpAm SpilAmi, which can be hftmrpteted only 
as “ belonging to the Spitama family of the Hdcbatfh^^mKiW^” 
He was distinguished by the surname ^rrethiMfri^ which 'the 
Greeks corrupted to ** Zarastrades, Zoroastlji^’ tlhl'litoiMnd^ tb 
" Zoroaster,*^ by which name alone he is known li^ Ae £uso> 
peans, while the Persians and Pnrsees changed it SB ** Zerdosht.” 
Although tlie original meaning of this name is <iMlceitain,t‘ ’yet 
it con luurdly be doubted, diet it was not the ’iilHBifpreper name 
of the founder of the Peisee religion,, but deaimiid^eeimda? high 
dignity, that of the Highprimt of a coun'^. -r’inils:' ftilode 
clearly from Yas. 19 (see pag. 170). whenliAnvtvZiMntliaMra’* 
is mentioned as the filth head, in those eonnticMiv'viKbs there 
SM four others ef an inferior order, and W' where 
are oidy throe others below him, and from name Hsmdktf*. 
frdfemd. This word must mran according to grammar (feme is 
the superlative aufiix) the greatest lin Jii^^. Zaradmetia,*- 
whkh.deiionnnatiQa has eoly then -efifemie, < whmi ww- tumum 

' Sm ttr Kwh u ths omiiis n. p»f *•' e^l^t 

antioaBi tbe name an vagilioiiad Jkt MiM. Th$ mtm 

lawimt of^ gargfeaHim** ia not “ thamott 

but ' Giiiior, daitit (in tba ifiiritual aaoia) la ba Ip j SSw p BP lJ/yife Wbii^ 
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aereral fiootenpMsuiaiMM ZmthjBstnuk at vIunm Ii«a4 bt in| 
placed. The name *' Zaialhiulrai,” tharefore, most have con., 
▼eyed in aMafet (anas aboat titaaane sense, as thtitvard -IllBStat 
Mar<>a.4ays, meaning tjlie apifitnal guide and Head of a vhala 
district, or even province. JRtnUuabiUmi then is to to 
eanpared with (to Oestur-ivOestardn or ^ief Biglipriest. 
Even according to die notions of the modern Parsees, a Oestur 
amipies a eery hi^t rank among them ; he is a fate or head 
ia (to living creation, and in his praise and honor even Geta~> 
moKHS nmy to perfonaed. 

A ofaMur ptoofi tliat the word '* Ztoathastia" itself was not 
daeasodsafl^ent to distinguish once for all the pr^at fimn 
other m'eBt'isi that generally his fismily name '* Spitama” is 
added, if to is spoken of. This circunMtance implies diskiaetif , 
that Uiere were other Zarathnstras besides that one, whd was 
disringuMied by the name ‘ Spitama,* and who alone was re^ 
gardsdas real foundw of the Masdayasna religion. 

Hie home seems to have been Bactria, which is called 
in the Gfitbas, and Bdkhdht (a corrop* 
lien of the fiwqunr) ih the Vendidad. In his own works he calls 
himself a monlhran i. e. a reciter of mantras, a tfdfa i. e. 
messeagsr, still by Aharsmssda, a speafcmr (maretw^); to 
listena tottoacadies given by the spirit of nature fpcwc urmj, 
and saered awnk *to revealed to him by Aburamasda through 
the dames, f „ 

Bm'doiags besali toft to to Isarnt from the extracts of the 
Gfktoc f hioh 1 1 hays given above, I refrain here from ex^ 
patiarii^( on theai aqd fonfine myself to a few remarks on his age 
only* pii • 


00 ZABATHUSTBA'S AGIS. 

Hie aeeonnts given af dm time, when he is said to have iito> 
rifhed, differ so widely (rom one another, that it is impoaeibia 
tadx exactly the eca 'wbea to was living. The Geesks aad 
Bosayms mahe^||jto very a||^t Xanthos of Lydia (4?0 B. Ck), 
the eacTMat ahp wntions ^torafstfr, fays, fiat 
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lie lived about 400 yean before the Tk^ war - (about ^904 
B. C.). Arietotle and Bodoxua place his era ev)n> at 4000 
years before Plato, othen 5000 yean before the Trt^a'Utar 
(see Phny Historia Naturalis XXX. l-3.)< Beroaos, '‘the 
Babylonian historian, makes him a King Of the BabylopiaoUi^ 
and the founder of a dynasty, whidb reigned between 2S00 add 
2000 B. C. over Babylon. 

The Panm believe, that their prophet lived at the timn Of 
'Darius’ father, Hystaspes, whom they identify with JEaM 
yistaspa of the Zend Avesta or Kai Guetasp of thh^ffluitmahk 
and place his era accordingly at 550 B. C. But how grouadlesB 
this supposition is, I have shown in my lecture on the origin of 
tho Parses religion (pag. 17.18*) to which I refer *lhe reader. 
That even the ancient Pefeians were quite uncertain 'as to who 
this ilystaspes has been, one may clearly see firoMl Ae passage 
of Agathias communicated above (pag. 8.9.). Darins* foAe^ 
Hystaspes (VJstfispa), and the Kava VistSspa of thii Zand 
Avesta, who is known in the Sh5hn4mah as Ku Gustasp, are 
two utterly distinct persons, who have nothing in conmoii but 
the name, which is entirely fortmtous. 

In comparing the accounts of the Greeks about Ate early era 
of Zoroaster, with the researchee into the origynal tetti of the 
Parse* scripture, we must believe them to be asudi more 
trustworthy and reliable than the opinions bali'‘bgF the asodm 
Parsees. There can be no doubt whatevei^btlmf Zarathnatm 
Spitama, the founder of the Parsee triij^ol|,’*>Bved at a very 
early period, because the grand rel^iout aM#eBWDt, of wfaicit 
he was the chief leader, is even allodfd to in the eaifiar 
portiens of the Vedas* Of his high antiqaily at lainl tve 
significant traces may ev«i be disoovand in the |Nweiit2eBd 
Avesta* Firstly, as we have seen in thq-ZTUi p a ae gra pb hNm4d 
Essay, be stands at the bead of tha eataaiBTe Zend ‘ Ihar t m e, 
which xeqnieed centuriea for Ha gmwdkf 
connate about 404 B. C. Second||bi^*ilid«preaa|f eawd 
** the eelebrattd in Atryona eo^/d*’ (Yaa« that foeane, 

“thecalabratediftthe Arian home** IdiMihiKa Iiaaina and 
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' Jadiam.^^«AiigTi4«d tiiam imuMMirttl* Hut |^V>a&i|Mnly 
liai(iiui^.b^ gim M bimiliad faia fbHowacs nat Matmd iite 
liiiclBg early ifima. '^udttr 'im circunatan^ «• «n 

•aalgu to huU a later date ttiaa 1000 B. tod 1 am even me* 
diundined to place biaera madi eadkr and make him a eoif'*> 
twipocary of Mosea. Plioyt,^ «ho comparea both. Moan and 
ZoMaater, wliom he ealia inventpis ci two different kinds of 
ntea, goes much factber in stating, that Zoroaster lived 
-oa'^Nl thousand yean before Moaea (Historia Katuralis XXX.* 
B)i~v.^[it*eonfasion of opiniona regarding' his age, was, no doubt, 
HMunly earned by the appeiladvo name *' Zamthuatra’’ L e. 
Higl)piK8l». wluch was taken afterwards aa die only pro^ 
name '<ff> die- prcq^het. Tlie assertion,, that he waa born at 
Baghtt (Bai aoar Teheran) is ow«^ to tho eitenimtanco, that 
aeeordtng-toYnna 10 (aee pag. 170.) this laige town r&ema 
to bmrei'beto governed by the Zarathustm tbeinsdvM; ‘it was 
(berifoNr, pte-eminently the Zoroaatriaa country. 

SPITAMA’S THEOLOGY. AND 
PHILOSOPHY AND THEIR INFLUENCE ON THE 
,, DEYX^liENT OF THE PARSES RELIGION. 
{Havia#iiii<i^4ili dm preceding pari^rapb the historical origin 
Zoidiaaldan\.reljgion, 1 procaod to point out tho new 
thffngli^i- d*^"t*^* and philoaophicai, which he introduced 
* into dmmdrldh PMJltconaequeiice ii wkidihe may be add to have 
be(»nmih»fo!to(^Af a now rdi^n,, mid exerdacd a lasting 
SAffutoeeonWlMtofy ofdmhaintoBundt . 

#Sis aaal doeHufiir wntouchod by tiio specwlatimM of later 
tod be i er gw twiily from the eld Yuna, chiefly fms die 
' ^ajhadiugi^ of hU theology was Bbnothmm, i. e. 
dUitihsra an IHKI but only one, and the prineifde 

of Jiiaj 9 eadaltve..pli^Ui^y JPuaUtm, i. «, the auppoaitiou «i 

wd wodd and of tha inteUectmit^^ 
aA&l# «0fd^^Eii^^ wn moving in the Triad at dieti|^ 
to«d« and dssdd^sii^W!^ to eariy period, :(rad' whie^ fr« 
totot htoe Hreiiypill^e the Qneks wnej^aeqpinted. 
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my tbing like pbilosdpbieal spwuli^bii, «e dttmot ^pedt itfft 
to bare estftblttbled ft comp^ shd deirelo^ a^j^in of philo- 
■ophical tooi%bt8/«bidi eaa’ evi^ liot'tia aaid olPli^; but 
thise fev ideas, which may be dismerid id Kis sayingt, show, 
that be was a great and deep thifiker, who rtood far abate h%' 
eontsmporaries, and eren the toost enlightened men of mai^ 
aubae'^tent penturies.' Tlie great fiime he enjoyed even w^ 
tbe ancient Greeks and Romans, who were so ptoud of thirir 
‘own learning' and wisdom, is a anfficient proof of the 'h%h*snd 
pre-earinent position, lie must have occupied once to dtotoutory 
of the huipan mind. 

(a) ZABATHUSTRA’S MONOTHEISM. 

That Iiis theology was mainly based on monothmsiii, (toa'inay 
easily ascertain from the Gdthas chiefly from, the second 
(see pag. 146*158). His predecessors, ^e '’Soshyanto 
seem to have been worshipping a plurality of good sphritB, 
whom they called AAwvs, i. e. the living ones who werO bj^potod 
to the Devas. Spitama, not satisfied with this todistiiict ex> 
pression of the Divine Being, reduced this plutalt^' to an Unity. 
The new name, by which he called tlie Supreme Being, was 
Aburd mosddo which means that Ahiira who if caltod Mazdfio.'* 

MaxdAo which has been compared with the Vedte^ mediids i. e. 
wise (applied to priests : skilful, who are abhi^toi make eveiy 
thing) means either “joint Creator,” or “Q^wboir of alPj^ieeHie 
note to pag. 100.). Those Ahuras, who vi^afdil as 
tive powers, might have been called by^^e name ffiostMe (#||l 
find plural : oiaaddotiM Yas. 45,1.} dready Siiii' 

yant^ Blit they had no clear concepOon jif.fhe'iiil^ 
working of this creative power. Although 'Bjjdtama combined 
both names, which were fbrmerly quit41hNMa,'imd not toUmately 
osbhm^ ,t<nth each other, to oiiO'^: ihey 

ntfi c^i^ot«d as a eompdntnl, ImjtBM^ wb fiud'bei^'lts 
constituent parU aubject to' ittfledibn (i. g. 'ditoi|ltes^dt,daiive. 
not : AAara^addt) one of theaa ^ 

name, the other obtdw ^ to erased 
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qaeoMof their being joiiitljr. etnplojred to eg^ma tfai^Rbne. of 
the Sapmme Being, thejr < were then aftormids Budentraqipoilll^, 
as we mjr distinctly nee fffun the cuneiform inscriptions- nf .^. 
Achsmenidian Kings, when ho is generally called Awram^wdli^. 
onfy the latter part of the word befng subject to inflection, while ' 
b^. words only in a few instances are inftected. In the Snssa*^ 
nian tines the name was dianged to AkurmMd, and in modem . 

to Bfinaani or Omoatd, whiA form is nsed by the 
I^rsf^ wqtr«a-days,' In the G&^as we find both words fre- 
quently separated, and promiscuously employed to express dm 
name “ g<^ but no difference of meaning is attached to eitimr. 
In translating then AJnara may best be tendered by living” 
and mamddo by ** wise” or " Creator of nntverse.” 

Zamtbttstra Spitama's conceptimi of Ahurainazda as the Su- 
preme Being is perfectly identical with the notion of Mohtm (god) 
or Jehao^, whidi we find in the boohs of the Old Testament, 
Aharamaida is called by him « the Creator of the earthly and 
spiritual life, die Lord of dm whole universe at whose hands 
are all dm-Chnatates.” He is die light and the source of light ; 
ho is t^ w^omand intellect. He is in.possession of all good 
thills, quritaal worldly, snch as the good mind ( Vohu 
mmd), immfKtl^|)t«(amsrsfd;), wholesomenoss the 

best truth (a^ -^istaj, devodoa and piety (Amaitt) and 
abnndance of tgpfy. narthly good* fEhshathra vairjfaj. All 
these gifts he grants,^ the righteous pious man, who is pure in 
thi^ts, wisali, fpd.^tnda. ■ But he, as die ruler of the whole 
n^v^. doei’tt^ only wward the good, but he is a punisher 
ofdmwieked St Aesamf^dme (see YSs. 43,5). All that is 
giwl w e^foitime or misfertnne, is his work (Y«s. 

IS9.6]1;1B ■ png. • 160). A s^imnto evil spirit of 
equal poww with AhOT< np«^ , anfe. always opposed to him is 
enthrdy ftrai^ tp Zanthnstrii’s theol%, though the existence: 
of SQ^ an opinion ;«mnz|g die nocfent Zoroastriaiu can bni! 
,gadMtBi^ ftmn aetne liiiir hooks, snch ae dm Tsndi^. 




(h) ZARATHUSTRil'Stvra i^UifSVAL^ItllTOiSliES. 

llie opinion, to gnnereHj tinfieved new, tbai 2a»cilHltttn''MM 
preaching Oaaliam, that ia to 8<^, ihe •oppeM^krt -df ino origiiHdi 
independent spirits, a good end » had one, ntterif^ diitie«t fiMB' 
each other, and onecounterai^ng the creation 44 the elAier, i* 
owing to a confusion of hh pbHosopby with Ins ibetdogj* ' Baring 
arrived at the grand idea of ^ nhi^, and in^visibffi^' of the 
Snpremo Being, he nndertook to 'solve the gnat ptdl^Rni on 
’ which so many a wise man of antiqni^ and Ovenef modnnlsnea 
was mgaged, viz. how are die 'Hnperfeetions ditcoverahk in the 
world, the various kinds of evils, wickedness and basinem, eons* 
pittible wilh the goodness, holiness and justice of Bod? The 
great thinker of so remote an antiquity solved the tiifleitit quet> 
tidn phib»ophiMUy by tin supposition of two i^meval causes, 
which, though different, were nnited, and produced the world of 
the material things, as well as that of the spirit, which doctrine^ 
may best be learnt from Tas< 30 {seo pOg^* i41-43)« ' ■ 

The one, who produced' the reality (goyaj, is eallod eoAN iwwd 
i, e. good mind, the other, throngh whom the non-reali^ (4^Ui) 
originated, bears the nathe aim Wand i. e: naught mind. All 
good, true, and perfect things, which fall under the category of 
“ reality,’' are the productions of the “ good , mind,'’ while all 
that is bad and delusive, belonging to the^i^heiw of " non- 
reality,” is traced to the <• nanght raindt’*®‘^|!h^ are the two 
moving causes in die univerra, united frm beginning, and, 
therefore, called twins” twhr, InttutSciit). Ihey 

are spread everywhere^ in Ahnramssdh, Well fij^*m€(n; 

These two primeval principles, If tie tmitod dn 

AWtamazda himself, arel not called eeAP|MlRjVBd wtos-tMnd, 
b«t ppmtS mainyta i. e. white w holy lwl/4S^ «dhqi«jb 
i. e. dark spirit. That Ang(3 niaii^ 11? Wb'^aeparaSW lM^ 
eqppose^ to Alinramuda, is nnmisteke^y - tohe gatisited' frem 
'1^.' 19,9. (sue pag. 179); Where Al^ni^tettda is WMtitssriag 
Ids **’tWW s|^te,”‘wlto ate ii^nK« to vm WaCi|pB» >«hjl. Is 
otiier pasasges (Yss. 47.-see jJig; 176) the’ 

« two Qtei^^ « fliW Wto ttiiteld^ 
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wft iuM«» fiad iiMiitknMt ia the Qftthwt Aagi^ nmiiu m 
a cMamt o]»pMeDt to Ahttranuda, aa ia the eaae in inter 
writuiga. TJurevil* againat which Ahuramasda ai|^ all good 
mm are ightiagk ia eatled: inlAit h e. “ deatnic^** 
and “lie,*’ which ia eoduog bat a peraonification .of the 
devtUi The aame expfeaaioa (be “ the erii,” spread in the world* 
we find ia the Peiaian coaeifiMrm iaacripdoaa, where, moreover, 
Angtomainyas as the opponent of AhoBemaada ia aerer mea> 
tioned. Ood (Ahuramaada) is in the rock records of King . 
Darias only one, as Jehorah b the (Nd Testament, having no 
adversary whomsoever. 

Spentomainyas was regasded as the enthor of alt that ia 
bright and shmbg, of all that ia good and uaeful in nature, while 
.AtgroffloiBytta ealled into eautence all that is dark, and appa> 
reatly noxious. Both are as bseparable, as day and night, and 
though opposed to each other, are indiqiensable lor the presero 
vation of creathm. The bright spiiit appears b the blazing 
fiame, tha (treaence of the daik is marked by the wood converted 
into charcotd. Spentomainyoa liM created the light of the day, 
and Angrommoyiia the darkness of tbs night, Uie former 
awakens men to their duties, the latter lulls them into sleep. 
Life is prodaced hy Spentomainyus, but extinguished by Angro> 
nuHoyos, wbeee hands, by releasing the soul from the fetters of 
tlimbody, eaabbsjiwr to go up toimmortslity and everlaatbg life. 

4 f* 

(«) DSV£Ull^l(£]<n: OF ZASATIIUSTBA'S DOCTBINE8 OF 
THE SUFBEICB BEING. THE TWO SUPBEHE OOUN- 
01L&« 8KBOSH. THS TIUE WITHOUT BOUNDS. 

Soeh is the original 2eroastrian notbn dt tlie two creative 
spirits, who form only two sides of the Divine Bnng. But j» 
the eeorse of time, this doctrine ef the great bunder was, b 
consequence of misundentandings, and false bterpretotbae, 
changed aad corrupted. Spentornmnyus waa tahen as a ««rT 
of AhuinaMisda Itself; then, of course AngronMunyus, 
becoming eatiralyaepamted from AbnruMtzda, Was regarded ae 
the constant adlwilH^jsl Ahatamaada, and thus tba Dualbm, 
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. G(^ Ukd Devil, «M called fartli. . . J^tker was iiMlepaedwt 
.ruler, one andeawiuriiig to 4 ait 9 Qjr the ceeatiaa lef, the-^atfato, 
and thus b(^ vagiqg ccmaUQtljr war. . . This DnallHB ia.beet to 
be perceived Arom the firto-ehapter of the Yendidad.- A0«r 
the sovereignty and independence of both .snpreme mlers was 
once acknowledged by aoine of the SMSt inflaentod leaders of 
the congregation, founded by Zarathustto Spitaoaa» .ekher was 
than supposed to hato, Uka tenestnal ruleis* his.etto'CoaBffill 
tod court. Xhe number of caancillors was. fined at>-atxe».whp 
were regarded as the actual governors of the whole . noivwae, 
each ruling over a separate province, assigned to hins.hy .the 
respeddvwhoad. To Ahuramaadaor Speittomidnyus na .u^er 
power was left but to preside over the edestial couadl. We 
find him even often inclined in the number of the cdeetial conn- 
cillors, who are then called '* the seven AmSsha sfOtlm” (now 
corrupted to Amshaahpand) i. e. immortal aainta. ' 

. The several nunes, by which we find caUsd thi**Ame8ha 
qientas : Yohn mand, Asha vahiata, KhshaUita vaiiyai^^enta 
Armaiti, Ilaarvatfit tod Amtostftt, are frequently mentioned 
.in the Gfithas, but they are, as the. leadto may clearly see, firam 
the passages (Yas. 47,1.) aa.well as from etymology, nothing 
but abstract nouns and ideas, repreaenting all the gifts which 
Aburamazda, as the only Lwd, grants to tbeae who worship him 
with a sincere heart, by i^waking always trntht <aiid porfoimh^ 
good actions. In. the eyes of the prophet they.: were no panon> 
ages, which opinion was Intaipitoed. lBto...the^toyings efvthe 
great master by some of hia auccaaaon. . . < 

, Yohu-mawo (Bahman.) ia ngaideAfa.Ihe vital fiusulty . in all 
•Utiqg beings of the good creation, GrigHb^.lMHa.m^)itng^bi)l4he 
Ibi the good pnodpiet ag, ewMAtiBg .ftma $AhBiiami»da, 
who is, tiieiefore, called the fatbmi oflYidMiriinaafiv, and fpM- 
trating^the whole living good eteatiep, . Att goad ahoughtai. wmda 
and dtida of men are wrought by .hin|> ‘ 

, Asiu itABista-<A»dibdMrikt) top ia ai ima Uw Uad^lflHtowf 

fire, the liglit ia inmhmrMto and bdgll»Bspn 4W > d.!<^ i ^^ 

kind whatever, wharefer U may,ivb> miKial pail nf ihr 
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alia (flgr, at aiim) im roman 
**4ntk» fnnrth, pttfi^' « 9 d ito 
giaslfy. * mSat s^eoii^ ^ bMvUfiUt' but wy aftiw«t|«ds 
nei ia tibo not* gonenl mku* ^ **b*sk*' 
the ayture of AhM»an*<la>i<bn^ thk flnicl bwng beiivniCte 
paaetrat* ibe 'dna^n, Aelui TdUdit* gapwa o ntt 

^ nauipMMiee of. the ']K«a«: Beiog. Idgte^ k«epiag 
ihe jth* <vhol* .enatiea«vMunait*d and inaniaatedt 

aadiiMniig the^taiiM ti dl gtew^, Adta vahuta ia tha paa* 
seanr aU lif«» and all that ia good. He npranDt*^ ia 
Atanv^eet, God'* Ptotideno*. 

CaBa^Bta vanTa (Shduavar) pmiidea over nltabandia 
die giv«r of wealdi. Hia nam* mouM aiuply : peeaeaMoOt 
vadth, afterwatda it waa apjdiad to mald» and monejr. ' Weahh 
ia eonaid<ded a* a gHk from Aliaranaada. ■- * 

Spbhxa Aaium (lafimdattnat) i. a. thp vrhita or hdjr 
Amdtijflcapraaanta the earth. The origind naaiiisg, as va har* 
aeon above (saapag. 23I.92.)«how*vw, ia: devotion, obadlenee. 
She represents (Jia pions and obedient heart of the true Almra- 
mazdairorshipper, who serrea only God irilh his body and sonil. 
If the name ia api^ied to the earth, it means that she is the 
swvant of men who, if vroll treated (i. e. cultivated) yields 
abundance in food. <■ 

HavnTAVATMd Akebkcas (Kboiddd and Ametddt) pieaid* 
ovn vegetation^ and produce dl kinds of fruits ; but this is very 
likely not the ori^nal neaning. As the namea indicate 
(Maurvatit means whoieaonieness^ integrity, and Auuntdt ha<» 
mortality )v thqr r^iesent the . praiervmdon of the migind 
ttaeomip^stato«^>^good ereatien, it* ramaiaing in th^same' 
eoBdtdoa«en uhiA ib nla; eieated by God. Both are generally 
nMatioBadiogelbw^ and eipNM therafof* one idea only. 

Gait* aeparate . from the eeleatial conndl atands Sbaosba 
(S eroab), who is, howovee, regarded as an atdwngd vested with 
ewty .]ugb powem. WbUethe Amedia S^entaa m Zamthaatat'a 
eyes r«prssMtti.«od^bal the quahties mid gifte of Ahiiiwaasd% 
Sraodm aeaiiije||Jliaa» ben eoadderad by him as a peacwdi*y> 
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Ha is the angel who stands between God and niaa, the ^eeat 
teacher of the good religion who iastmcted tlie prophet in it< 
He allows tho^waj to heaven nod pronounces jad^nient of the 
liuman actions after death (for farther information see Seroib 
Yasht pag. 170-172.). Original!^ hia name means ■'* hearing*? 
(from the root pru to hear), which, taken in a religuMU sense, is 
the sacred tradition. In this re^et we may best compare the 
word with the Sanscrit ShruH, by vdiidi name &e Brahmaai 
understand Uie sacred tradition, as lud down in the varioBS piltte 
of -the Vedas, chiefly tliat one, which treats of saeriflcial 4 Ims.' 
With -this meaning of his name, all that is said of him in the 
Serosh Ysifot, wholly agrees. -We must, therefore, regard lusa 
only as the personification of tlie whcde divine service, iaduding 
the prayers as well as the sacrificial rites. If he is ssihi to be die 
gnardian of the whole creatimi, and that without Ida protection the 
world would fall n prey to tlie devils, then these etpreasionsmean, 
that men must offer up prayers to Gfod and worship him 4 sbw^d ; 
they fail doing so, the good mind (Voha-mand) in them beediaii^~ 
powerless, and the bad mind (akd-man$) takes entire posaesmod: 
of them, instigating them to commit sins and atsscs, in coMe- 
quence of which they will become utterly distr|pBd. ia..d>is life 
and in that to come. He fights mainly against dm Oevas> This 
means, that the Zoroastrian divine service is destined to counter- 
balance the mischief, which the Indian l^vas won supposed to 
be doing against the good creation. 

Likewise as Ahuramazda,iu 8 . adversary AtgiOmunyuff was -in 
later times surrounded idso by n council. XhmidMinccnnpletdy 
strange to older pieces^ and evidently .ody a cemstenfoit ^.tiie 
cel<|>ti^ council. The number .of the confeoHiriS. cf die mfitmal. 
kingdom was likewise fired at six (notin-tbcSHd^tsitts, biiiim 
the Bundehesh only) who were crilsd pl!e«eiaiA«a^>'JX(»as Msd 
headed by Angromainyus, . who, for. Utis' asanBr’ ‘vras. eaUed 
i. e. arch' devil >The •ftnbieiwdt aftw As^sw^ 
malnyus is UASO, whkh -mcans>tf.'n»[^ sailidt^ iuid>«;id 
notliiiig but Zarathustra's' pkiiono^icid.’tdMinjBfttbw.- second 
piwdpWtlm “ non-wmiy.’% 
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IBM* makeft ^theta attar bad words and eommit sinsi Bi¥ 
inflttonee-is chewed jbjr V4^maa$» die good mind. Tlie second 
seat in the internal council . is occupied b; the King of the Vedic 
gnds, Ikoba; the third place is assigned to Shaurva, the Shiva 
of the Hindus. 'Fourth io nnkis NAOHaAirVA, the collective name 
of the Indira Ashvias (IHoscuri) ; the fifth and sixth places are 
oqpupied bf two persomflcations : Darxmbss rad POISON (see 
BundeheHi, edited by Wetaergvord, page 6). * 

Sbeve ars.a good many o&sr names of Devas to be found- iif 
tlte Zend Avesta ; but ahnoet all are nothing but personificatidi» 
of vices sad evils. Thus f<» instance, aS^ema means “ rapine, 
attack,” driwis is poverty, daiefo deceit^ etc. 'While the cdestial 
council is al w^rs taking measures for promoting life, and sptaading 
truth, tlie iofemal councillora are constantly plotting designs for the 
distraction of life and endeavojj^ng to' spread lie and falsehood 
every wliere. Tlie Zeroastriaindea of the Devil and the infernal 
Kb^(dom coincides entirety with the Christian, ^e Devil is a 
^ihiuderer and fother of lies according to both the Bible and'the 
Zend Avesta. 

Bs coasequmiee of this entire separation of the two sides of 
Aharanmsda''nid’^ihe substitution of two independent rulers, 
governing the universe, the unity rad oneness of the Supreme 
Being was lost. Monotheism was superseded by Dualism. But 
tills deviation from, and entire change of, tiie prophet’s doctrine 
could not satisfy the minds of all the divines and philosophers 
in ancient Persia. It very likefy was only the innovation of an 
infioential party or ■ sect, probably^ tliat one which is called 
Zmdth, i. e. feUowen of the intevpietetion (Zend), and which 
was opposed \ff tiwt^ the (see pi^. 11). That Dualism 
was actually tladeotriae of the Zradil^ we best learn from the 
oenaneBcetaeot of. ‘the’ fiundehesh, which book purports to 
expound the lore -of thife pwty. The Magi seem still to hare 
drag to tiie praplHit!s doctrine of the oneness of the SupreniHir 
Being.. But to refitto the heretical opinioM of the ZendSIn^ 
rrinch were' foraded on interpretetion* of passages foon the 
siK^ freeb prbof fd the Unity of tita Sh^eelie 
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Being was required. This was found in the Zarvan^ 

aharana'* i. e. tiipe without bounds^ which we meet occasionally 
in the Zend invests. The chief passage, no doubl^, was Vend. 
19,9. (see pag. 20-21 and 215) ; but the interpretation for 
proving that Zarvan akarana means the Supremo Being, out of 
whom Ahuramazda and Angromainyus are said to have sprang 
up, rests on a grammatical misunderstanding, as we have se^ 
above (pag. *21). This interpretation, however, must be very 
\>ld ; for all the present Desturs believe in it as an incontrover- 
tible fact. 

That this doctrine of Zaruan akarana, was commonly believed 
in Persia during the times of the Sassanids, one- may distinctly 
see from the reports, quoted above (pag. 10-11). The true 
meaning of the expression, that Ahuramazda created in the 
boundless time,’* is, that God (^uramazda) is from eternity, 
self-existing, neither born nor created. Only an eternal being 
can be independent of the bounds of time to which all mortals 
are subject. 

(d) THE TWO INTELLECTS ; TWO LiyES ; HEAVEN 
AND HELL. RESURRECTION, PALINGENESIS. 

In the Gathas we frequently find two intellects" {ihr(xtu)f 
and two lives" (ahu) spoken of. These notions, therefore, 
formed undoubtedly part of Zarathustra Spitama’s speculation. 
The two intellects are distinguished as the first," and last." 
From the passages, where they are mentioned (Yas. 44,19. 48,4.), 
their meaning is not with certainty to be ascertained. But 
happily we find them mentioned in later Zend writings (see 
Yt.^ 2fl.) by more expressive names ; one is called dpnd khratu^ 
i. e. the original intellect or wisdom, which we best identify with 
the first" in the G&thas ; the other is styled, 

^iitS khratu^ i. e. the wisdom, perceived.by the*ear^ which corres- 
ponds to the last." Another name of the ^Vfirst" is : mainyu 
khratu (minC khirad) i. e. spiritual, heavenly wisdom. Now 
we cannot be fnistaken as to the meaning of th^4wQ inteUects. 
The “ first intellect*' is not from this earth, heav4fp, not 
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human, but divine. ‘ The “ last intellect*’ represents what man 
has heard, an^ learnt by experience. The wiidom gained in 
this way, is of course inferior to the heavenly. Only the lat^^r 
can instruct man (as we see from a later book, called “ Mino- 
khirad, which is written .in Parsee or Pazeftd) in the higher' 
matters of Hfe. 

The ** two lives” are distinguished as a bodily, called agtvat 
or pardhu (prior life), and as a mental, called manahya or 
datbitya « (the second)” (see Yas. 28,3.43,3.). Their meaning 
is clear enough, "and requires no further comment ; they express 
our idea body and soul.” To be distinguished from tl^se “ two 
lives,” are the first” and the “ last lives,” which means this 
life, and that hereafter. 

The idea of a future life, and immortality of the soul is ex- 
pressed very distinctly already in the Gfithas, and pervades the 
whole later Zend literature. The belief in a life to come, is one 
of the chief dogmas of the Zend Avesta. See the passages about 
the fate of the soul after death translated in the 3rd Essay pag. 
197,216. 

Closely connected with this idea, is the belief in Heaven and 
Hell which already Zarathustra Spitama himself clearly pro- 
nounced in his Gfithas. Tho name for Heaven is Qard^dtmdna 
{Oorotman in Persian) i. e. house of hymns, because the angels 
are believed to sing there hymns (Yas. 28,10.34,2.), which 
description agrees entirely with the Christian idea as founded on 
the prophet Isaiah (ch. 6), and the Revelation of St. John. GarS 
demfina is the residence of Ahuramazda,* and the most blessed 
men (Yas. 31,13). Another more general name for Heaven, 
is ahu vahiita^ i. e. the best life^ afterwards shortened to vakXsta 
only, which is still extant in the modern Persian Beheshr i. e. 
Paradise. 

Hell is called DrAjS derndna^ i. e.' house of destruction, in the 
Gftthas. It is chiefly the residence of the poets and priests of 
the Deva religion^ i. .e. the Risbis of the Brahmans (Yas. 46,1 1.). 
The bame" is^ putthaka^ wliich is preserved in the modern 
Persian huzdk ('Sell).* 

34 
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Between Heaven and Hell is CHrNVATPERETu(C/uWa^^^M/)i.c' 
tlie bridge of tlie gatherer, or the bridge of thejud^e (OhinviUmn 
have botli mBanings), which the soul of the pious alone can pass, 
while the wicked fall from it down to Hell. It is mentioned as 
wo have seen, already in the Gfithas (Yas- 46,10.11.). 

The belief in the RcstTRRECTroN of the body at the time of the 
hist judgment forms also one of the Zoroastrian dogmas as the 
reader will ftave learnt from passages, communicated above (pag. 
196). In consequence of Burnouf's inquiries into the |fltrase 
yavaecha ynvaidtaScha^ wlrich had been translated by Anquetil 
“ till resurrection,” but which means nothing but ** for ever,” 
the existence of such a doctrine in the Zend Avesta was lately 
doubted. But that there is not the slightest reason for doubting 
it, every ono may conS^ince himself from the passage com- 
municated above (pag* 196), where it is clearly stated, that the 
dead shall rise again. That the resurrection of the dead body 
was a common belief of the Magi, long before the commence- 
ment of our era, one may learn from the statement of Theopom- 
pos (see pag. 6). Now the question arises, has already Zarathus^ 
tra Spitama pronounced this doctrine, which is one of the chief 
dogmas of Christianity (and the Jewish^iid Mahommedaii 
religions), or is it of later, perhaps foreign ol||in ? 

Though in the GSlthasthereisnoparticuIarstatementmadeof the 
resurrection of the dead, yet we find a phrase used which was after 
wards always applied to* signify the time of resurrection and the 
restitution of all life that was during the duration of creation lost. 
This is the expression Jrashem kerenaon alv&m (Yas. 30,9.’*' 
see abovel43.) ** they make the life lasting," i. o. they perpetuate 
the "life. Out of this phrase the substantiveyrasAd-7tfere/f, i. e. 
porpetuation of life, was formed, by which^i^ all the later Zend 
books, the whole period of resurrection and palingenesis at the 
eiurof time is to be understood. The resurrection forms oply a 
part of it. That this event was really included in tlie term Hl^ 
frmho-heretU ^ne may distinctly infer from Vend.^ 18,51*, where 
JSpeiita Armaiti (earth) is invoked to restore ** at the hag^y time 

A full explanation of it is to bo found in my w«rk on Gd|ban vol, 
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of perpetuation of life, tlie seeds lost and make of them a pious 
Zoroastrian who knows the Gfithas, the Yasna,, and the divine 
conversations'* • 

According to these statements, there can bo no doubt, that 
this important doctrine is a genuine Zoroastrian dogma, which 
developed itself naturally from Zarathustra Spitama’s sayings. 
There is not the slightest trace of its being borrowed from a 
foreign source. • 

Besides these direct proofs wo have of its forming a genuine* 
and original part of Zoroastrian theology, it agrees wholly 
with the spirit and tendency of the Parsee religion. All life 
of tho good .creation, xhiefly that of man, the bodily tis well as 
the spiritual, is a sacred pawn entrusted by God to man who 
must keep dean the body from impurity, and the soul from sin. 
If death destroys 4fio body, (in its natural course),* it not 
the fault of man who falls to an inexorable fate ; but it is con- 
sidered as the duty of God, who is the perserver of all life, to 
restore all life fikat has fallen to the prey ol death, to destroy this 
arch fiend of human life and make the life then everlasting. This 
is to be done at the time of the grand act of resurrection. 

A detailed description of the resurrection and the last 
judgment is contiSiNd in the 3 1 st chapter of the Biindoliesh (see 
pag. 70-77 Westerg.), which is, no doubt, founded on original 
Zend sources which are now lost. Tu it there is an old song 
embodied, the purport of which is to show, that, though it appears 
to the short-sighted mortals impossible, how the body, if once 
dissolved into its elements, and its jparts being scattered every- 
where, could bo restored again, yet notbing is .impossible for the 
hand of the Almighty, who created heaven and earth, endoj^s the 
trees with sap, givigi^ life to the embryoes in the womb, etc. 

For awakening the dead bodies, restoring all life destroyed by 
death, and holding the last judgment, the great prophet i^osmh 
t* * 

* Suicide Is acf'ordinif to tbe Zoroastrian roligion one of the most horrible ('rimes, 
helonging to the class ot the Margerzana or deadly sins." To the same class 
beionvs adultery." The committal of such sins leads straight down to Hell whenca 
M^sbne can release the somI. 
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(Sotkyans in Zend) will appear by the order of Ahuramazda. 
This idea is already to be found in the Zend texts, (^nly with the 
difference, that sometimes several (pag. 196.), sometimes only one 
Sosiosli is mentioned (see peg. 215.). The later Pnrsce legend 
distinguishes three great prophets who will appear before the end 
of the world. These are the ** men wlio perpetuate the life*' (who 
make frash6-hereti)^ men of the same stamp as the ancient, 
prophets and fire priests, and bearing the same name, viz. 
BoshyantO. They will be commissioned to check the influence 
of the dovil, which increases at the time when this world is verging 
towards its end, by restoring truth and faith and the good Zoroas- 
triaii religion. Their names are poetical and imply a^simile: the 
dark period of wretchedness and sin, in which they appear, 
being compared to the night ; and the ^ra of eternal bliss 
they are endeavouring to bring about, to* the bright day. 
The first is called Hnhhshathra Mao (Oshadari^gS.) i. e. the 
moon of happy rule, the second is Huhhshallira Bdmya 
(Oshadar biimi) i. e. aurora of happy rule, %id the third 
and greatest is then called Soslcyans (So&iosh). He is be- 
lieved to be a son of Zarathustra Spitama, begotten in 
a supernatural way. This means, that likewise as Zaratfaustra 
Spitama was the greatest prophet and priest in ancient times, 
Sosiosh will be' the greatest of those to come. Therefore he alone 
brings with him a new Nosk of the Zend Avesta which was un- 
known hitherto, to reveal it to mankind. 
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